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In -everal previous communications ' we have pre- 
sentc the results of experiments designed to study the 
natt if the diathermy current and the bodily response 
to it. These experiments were concerned chiefly with 
the ization and distribution of heat generated in 
the ues by the passage of the current. From the 
facts observed there can be no doubt that the current 
actu penetrates to the interior of the body and is 
cond ted by the organs lying in the path of the elec- 
tro Indeed, recent studies of one-of us (R. V. C.) 
indi that the diathermy current passes through the 
livin. cell and that heat is actually generated in the cell. 
In © © experiments, performed for the most part on 
anes’ -tized dogs, we were interested chiefly in the 
heat »roduction in the dog’s lung. The lung tempera- 
tures vere measured by means of specially prepared 
ther. couple needles, which were thrust into the lungs 
thr. the chest wall. 


Novmally the lung temperature is about 0.4 degree C. 


below the rectal. During the passage of a high fre- 
quency current this relationship is reversed, the lung 
temp rature now exceeding the rectal to a_ similar 
degt There is at the same time a gradual rise in 


systeniic temperature, amounting to perhaps from 1 to 
2 degrees C. per hour of current flow. The intensity 
of heat production will, of course, depend on the 
streneth and concentration of the current as well as 
on the duration of flow. In none of the experiments 
were we able to demonstrate any striking (more than 
0.5 degree) amount of local heating in the normal lung. 
When, however, the pulmonary circulation is abruptly 
cut off by killing the animal, precipitous heating of the 
lung occurs, its temperature promptly exceeding that 
of the rectum by several degrees. A similar effect on 
the heating of one lung can be produced by sudden 
ligation of its pulmonary veins. Occlusion of a main 
bronchus does not, however, result in a change in the 
Tate of heating of the corresponding lung. 

These experiments pointed to the efficiency of the 
pulmonary circulation in cooling the normal lung and 
In preventing any considerable degree of local heating. 
Corroborative evidence was obtained during diathermy 
ot the dog’s chest by intermittently clamping and 





* From the Hospital of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical Research. 
S Read before the Section on Pharmacology and Therapeutics at the 
nent Ninth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
Minneapolis, June 15, 1928. 
’ _l. Binger, C. A. L., and Christie, R. V.: J. Exper. Med. 46: 571, 
985, 595 (Oct.), 715 (Nov.) 1927. 
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releasing a branch of the pulmonary artery supplying 
one lung. During the period of clamping the tempera- 
ture rose. It fell promptly, however, when the clamp 
was released and the circulation was reestablished. 
Under these circumstances the rise in temperature was 
not nearly so great as when the pulmonary veins were 
ligated. An explanation of this may be found in the 
cooling effect of the bronchial circulation, which was 
interrupted when the root veins were ligated, but not 
when a main branch of the pulmonary artery was 
clamped. Final evidence for the cooling of the lungs 
by the blood was obtained by measuring the tempera- 
ture of the blood flowing to and from the lungs. The 
blood coming from the lungs in the anesthetized dog *s 
approximately 0.1 degree cooler than the blood flowing 
to them. The heat loss occurs as the blood courses 
through the pulmonary vessels. When, however, the 
lungs are being subjected to the passage of a diathermy 
current, the effluent arterial blood was found to be 
warmer than the venous by about 0.2 degree C. We 
calculated that under these circumstances approximately 
one half of a large calory of heat was being removed 
from the lungs every minute by the blood. 

It appears from this summary that the lungs repre- 
sent an excellent water cooled system rather than an 
air cooled one, and that an intact pulmonary circulation 
prevents any considerable degree of local heating by 
the diathermy current. 

The next step in this study was to inquire whether 
the interference with the pulmonary circulation in pneu- 
monia was sufficient to permit local heating. Ina recent 
paper we’? have shown, in collaboration with Dr. 
Wilhelm Ehrich, that in experimentally produced pneu- 
monia in dogs the consolidated area can be heated 
about 1 to 2 degress above the temperature in the 
normal lung. This difference corresponds in order of 
magnitude to the change brought about by clamping 
a branch of the pulmonary artery. Injection prepara- 
tions made post mortem by the method of Gross * 
revealed that in several of these lungs the uninjected 
region corresponded to the area of consolidation, His- 
tologic studies provided us with an explanation of the 
nature of the interference with the circulation. This 
appeared to depend not on the presence of fibrin 
thrombi, as some authors have described, but on the 
amount of exudate that filled the alveolar spaces. 
When the exudate was sparse, the alveolar capillaries 
were apparently dilated and crowded with red blood 
corpuscles. When the exudate was moderate in amount 
there was moderate filling of the capillaries; when, 
however, the alveolar spaces were uniformly filled with 

2. Christie, R. V.; Ehrich, Wilhelm; and Binger, C. A. L.: J. Exper. 
Med. 47:741 (May) 1928. 

3. Gross, L.: Canad. M. A. J. 9: 632 (July) 1919; J. M. Research 
36: 327 (July) 1917. 
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exudate, the capillaries were empty and the general 
appearance of the region was bloodless. It is in this 
last stage, we believe, that local heating with diathermy 
may occur. The photomicrographs reproduced in fig- 
ures 1 and 2 show that the three stages just described 
may occur not only in the dog’s lung but also in the 
human lung. The sections were obtained at autopsy 
performed on a patient, not of this series, who died 
from lobar pneumonia (group I\) at the Hospital of 

















Fig. 1 Sections from a dog’s lung after intrabronchial insufflation 
with a culture of Bacillus friedlaender 1, section from right lower lobe 
ving moderate amount of exudate with congestion of capillaries; 
B, section om left lower lobe showing the transitional stage; C, section 
from left lower lobe showing exudate uniformly filling alveolar spaces 
with the resulting ischemic stage; methylthionine chloride and eosin; 





the Rockefeller Institute. The lungs showed an exten- 
sive involvement of the lobes on the right, the upper 
lobe being quite firm and non-air-containing. The 
sections shown in the illustration were taken from 
different parts of this lobe. 

It remained to discover whether local heating was 
possible in the human lung. The next part of the paper 
will deal with this point. 





LUNG TEMPERATURE 

The procedure termed lung puncture is well known 
and is believed to be quite harmless.* To measure the 
lung temperature it was necessary only to perform a 
puncture, using in place of an ordinary Luer needle 
one in which a thermocouple had been soldered. The 
needles employed were number 20 gage, 11.5 cm. long. 
They were sterilized in boiling water, and, of course, 
all the usual aseptic precautions were observed in mak- 
ing the puncture. The needle was inserted twice in 
each experiment, once at the start and once at the close. 
It remained in place less than one minute at each obser- 
vation, By the use of procaine hydrochloride, the 
insertion was made quite, or nearly, painless. Three 
patients were chosen for this study, each presenting 
typical signs of pneumonic consolidation in a lower 
lobe. The diathermy technic employed was that recom- 
mended by Stewart.’ It consisted, briefly, of applying 
electrodes of appropriate size and shape to the anterior 
and posterior aspects of the chest wall. <A layer of 
warm soap suds, or of felt soaked in glycerol-salt solu- 





+. Thomas, H. M., Jr., and Parker, Frederic, Jr.: Results of Ante- 
mortem Lung Punctures in Lobar Pneumonia, Arch. Int. Med. 26: 125 
(July) 1920, 

5. Stewart, H. E.: Diathermy with Special Reference to Pneumonia, 
New York, Paul B. Hoeber, 1926, p. 76. 
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tion, was interposed between the lead tin electrodes 
and the skin. The current from a diathermy tnachine 
was then turned on and its strength gradually increased 
over a period of about five minutes. It was then 
allowed to flow for thirty minutes or more, when the 
current was turned off. Prior to the diathermy, and 
immediately after, the lung temperature was measured, 
In none of the three patients studied was there an 
appreciable rise in lung temperature, as compared with 
the rectal temperature. The detailed case reports 
follow. 
REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1.—P. &., a man, admitted to the hospital, March 22 
1927, on the seventh day of illness, was found to be breathing 
heavily, coughing from time to time and raising blood-stained 
mucoid sputum. There was definite cyanosis of the lips and 
nail beds. The chest showed dulness, bronchial breathing, 
bronchophony and pectoriloquy over the lower two thirds of 
the left side of the back. The temperature was 104 F.; the 


, 


pulse 120, and the respirations 36. A type 1 pneumococcus 
was recovered from the patient’s sputum. Blood culture was 
sterile. The patient was given type | antipneumococcus serum 


intravenously. On the second day after admission the tempera- 
ture and pulse rate had fallen to normal, though the respiratory 
rate remained about 30. During this period he had becn kept 
in the oxygen chamber. A day later, March 25, lv was 
removed from the chamber to have an x-ray examination. The 
patient’s color remained normal after removal from the cham- 
ber and he did not notice any difference in his breathing. The 
x-ray film showed increased density extending through« ut the 
lower half of the left lung field. The left apex was clear. 
Physical examination showed pronounced dulness ov r_ the 
lower two thirds of the left chest posteriorly, with br: nchial 
breathing, bronchophony, egophony and a few medium, moist 
rales. The dulness extended into the axilla as far «s the 
posterior axillary line. When the patient lay flat on hi- back 
he did not cough, but turning on either side precipitated severe 
paroxysms during which he expectorated grayish-yellow blood- 
stained sputum. He was brought to the laboratory for lung 
temperature measurement at 11:30 a. m. With the »atient 






































Fig. 2.—Section from right upper lobe of human lung. The three 
stages analogous to those in figure 1 above are shown in A, B and G. 
Methylthionine chloride and eosin; xX 400. 


lying on his right side, a thermocouple needle was inserted 
through the ninth intercostal space just medial to the angle of 
the left scapula. It was pushed deeply into the thoracic cavity 
and from its position should have projected into the substance 
of the left lower lobe. It was allowed to remain within the 
chest for one minute and forty seconds. The lung temperature 
recorded by the galvanometer was 37.15 C. Seventeen minutes 
later the rectal thermocouple recorded a temperature of 
37.44. This thermocouple remained in position throughout 
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the experiment. The difference between the rectal and lung 


temperatures before diathermy was quite analogous to that 


found in the dog experiments referred to. Lead tin electrodes 
measuring 5 by 6 inches were applied anteroposteriorly over 
the left lower lobe, with felt pads soaked in glycerol-salt solu- 


tion lying between the electrodes and the skin. The current 
was turned on at 12:25 p. m. and gradually, during ten minutes, 
increased in strength up to 2,000 milliamperes. The milliameter 
was kept at this point for one hour, when the current was 
suddenly turned off. Two minutes later the lung temperature 
1 measured. It was found to be 38.18 C., or slightly 


was afb 
more in a degree above the initial reading. The rectal 
temperature had, in the meanwhile, risen from 37.44 to 38.23 
or apt imately 0.8 degree. The final lung temperature was 
just | the rectal temperature, taken half a minute later. 
In th riod of diathermy, the lung temperature had risen 
1.03 decrees, the rectal temperature, 0.77 degree. The differ- 
ence, degree, corresponds to the results in the animal 
exper ts and represents the approximate gain of tempera- 
ture 1 ie dog’s lung over the rectal temperature, after an 
hour diathermy. These facts are summarized in table 1. 
Ca -\W. B., a man, admitted to the hospital, Jan. 6, 1928, 
on tl rd day of disease, presented a temperature of 104 F., 
a pul ite of 125, and a respiratory rate of 47 a minute. 
LE 1—Summary of Observations in Case 1 
Lung Rectal 
Current, Tempera- Tempera 
Milliam- ture, ture, Respi- Blood 
Ti peres C. Cc. Pulse ration Pressure 
11 0 s( s 
0 36.97 
1 37.17 
1 0 37.14 
12 { 136 /¢ 
12 744 
12 On 
1: 2 000 7.6 a6 oR 
12 Off 
ectrodes adjusted 
12 On 
) ? O00 
12: 2.000 37.77 
1 2,100 37.98 ‘ 2 
1 2.000 S07 
1 Off - 
1: 0 38.13 
) b 0 338.20 
1 0 38.17 
1: 0° — 38.23 
1; 0 — 38.338 134 70 
There s pain in the chest, cough with blood stained sputum, 
and cy;nosis. Examination of the chest showed dulness on 
the right side, with increased voice and breath sounds from 
apex to base anteriorly. No rales were heard in this region. 


In the right axilla the sounds were similar to those in front. 
Breath was definitely bronchial. From the right apex to 
about the seventh rib posteriorly there was dulness with 
bronchial breathing. The dulness at the base was not so 
marked as at the apex. Many subcrepitant rales were present 
at both bases. A roentgenogram revealed opacity of the right 
lung extending from the right apex to the base. The heart 
was displaced slightly to the left. A type III pneumococ- 
cus was recovered from the patient’s sputum. The blood 
culture was sterile. 

The patient was moved to the laboratory in his bed about 
an hour and a half after admission to the ward. Lead tin 
electrodes 12 by 614 inches in’ diameter were applied front 
and back over the right half of the chest, covering approxi- 
mately the entire area of involvement. Warm soap suds were 
used between the electrodes and the skin. The patient was 
covered with ordinary bedclothes below the chest. The upper 
part of the body was covered somewhat more lightly with 
a flannel coverlet. The room was kept warm throughout the 
experiment, about 72 F. At 2:59 p. m. the rectal temperature 
Was measured by a thermocouple, which was left in place for 
the remainder of the period of observation; the reading was 
) C. Three and one-half minutes later the lung temperature 
registered 39.60 C. The thermocouple needle was inserted 
into the thorax through the upper portion of the right axilla. 
The diathermy current was then started and gradually 
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increased in strength to 1,500 milliamperes. It was main- 
tained between this point and 2,000 milliamperes for half an 
hour. Fifteen seconds before shutting off the current, and 
fifteen seconds after, the lung temperature was 40.10 C. The 
fact that there was not a sudden drop in temperature when 
the current was discontinued shows that the current flow was 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Observations in Case 2 
Rectal Lung 
Current, Temperature, Temperature, 

‘Time Milliamperes ( ©. 
2:48. ‘ een . 40.02 -- 
2: 09 10.00 

7CZ 4 
3:6314 , 40.00 

721 e On 

ep 1,000 - 

oak 1eu0 

: ° 40.00 
ocd 2 O00) 
diol 40.07 
4:00 — 40.08 

4:04% { 
$:04% or 

1:05 i 1¢ 
40 40.1 

a. US 44.10 


not influencing the galvanometer reading, as may occur when 
the position of the shaft of the thermocouple needle is not at 
right angles to the electrical field. A minute later the rectal 
thermocouple registered 40.10 C. In other words, during halt 
an hour of diathermy the rectal temperature rose appro» 
mately 0.1 degree C., while the lung temperature increased 
0.5 degree. The final readings of lung and rectal temperatures 
were identical. The details of this experiment are presented 
in table 2. 

Case 3.—P. M. entered the hospital, May 9, 1928, on the third 
day of disease, complaining chiefly of pain in the right side, 
accompanied by cough and expectcration. The sputum was 
“rusty” and contained pneumococcus type I. There was defi- 
nite cyanosis of the face, lips and nail beds. Respirations were 
rapid and labored. There was generalized limitation of expan- 
sion on the right side. Posteriorly on the right side marked 
dulness was present, extending from the base up to the level 
of the fourth rib. Over this area there was medium pitched 
bronchial breathing with occasional coarse rales and increased 
vocal resonance. The patient was brought to the laboratory, 
May 10, at 2 p.m. The physical signs were unchanged, show- 
ing a consolidation of the right lower lobe and the lower part 











of the right upper lobe. This was corroborated by x-ray 
TABLE 3.—Summary of Observations tn Case 3 
Rectal Lung 
Current Temperature, Temperature, 
Milli imperes <q. o2. 
40.40 
40.06 
40.08 
40.71 
i , 40.31 
5 30” sate 40.33 
3 40.63 
450 
30” 7 
; zi : O00 
2:35. 1,500 
2:41. 1,700 
2:42... : 2 000 
2:55 ; 2,000 
3 on 
40.98 
40.35 
4( 
40.63 
40.066 
3:07 30”. 40.68 
- a 70 


evidence. The rectal temperature was 104.8 F., the pulse 120, 
and respirations 36. By thermocouple the rectal temperature 
recorded was 40.71 C. Five minutes later the lung temperature 
registered 40.31, the thermocouple being inserted in the right 
axilla through the eighth interspace. Electrodes measuring 
8% by 534 inches were covered with soap suds and applied to 
the chest wall over the right lower lobe. The current was 
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turned on and gradually increased in strength from 1,500 t 
2,000 milliamperes, where it was maintained for half an hour. 
Thirteen seconds after the current was shut off, the lung 
temperature registered 40.28. Approximately one minute later 
the rectal temperature was 40.63. The lung and _ rectal 
temperatures are given in detail in table 3. 

In this patient there was even less evidence of local heating 
than in the other two. 

COMMENT 

In spite of the apparent analogy that may exist 
between a pneumonic consolidation experimentally pro- 
duced in dogs and spontaneous pneumonia in man, the 
behavior of the human cases in respect to local heating 
of the lung during diathermy differed from that of the 
experimental animals. This was true, although, as 
shown in the illustrations, the ischemic stage, which we 
believe to be the sine qua non of local heating, may exist 
in the human lung as well as in the dog. In our study 
on animals we were careful to emphasize that we could 
draw “no inferences as to heat production during dia- 
thermy in the lung of a patient suffering from pneu- 
monia.” For this reason we undertook the direct 
measurements described in this paper. The discrepancy 
found is not difficult to interpret. To begin with, the 
animals were under an anesthetic ; their heat regulating 
mechanisms were paralyzed, and therefore a far greater 
rise in systemic temper ature occurred in them than in 
the patients. This fact might readily account for an 
apparently greater degree of local heating which, on a 
proportionate basis to the general rise in temperature, 
may, in fact, have been no greater. Secondly, the 
human lung is considerably larger than that of the dog, 
and the chances are correspondingly less of lodging the 
thermocouple in an ischemic area. Thirdly, for obvious 
reasons, it was impossible to use as great current con- 
centrations in the patients as in the dogs. We did, 
however, employ the general technic common to the 
therapeutic use of diathermy. The negative evidence 
furnished in this study does not necessarily imply that 
it will be impossible to demonstrate the occurrence of 
a slight degree of local heating. The series of cases 
is a small one. It may be possible to find the correct 
combination of conditions to demonstrate this. The 
requirements should be: (a) a consolidated lung in 
which the circulation has been cut off; (>) proper loca- 
tion of the thermocouple, and (c) a sufficiently high 
current concentration. What the relation between local 
heating and the alleged therapeutic value of diathermy 
is we are not prepared to say. 

The failure to heat the lung above the temperature 
prevailing in the rest of the body is not, to be sure, 
inconsistent with our knowledge of the pulmonary cir- 
culation in pneumonia. There is evidence in favor of 
the view that part of the existing Cyanosis in pneumonia 
is due to the shunt of blood through unaerated channels 
from the right heart to the left. Areas of consolida- 
tion such as these in which circulation persisted would 
probably not be heated by the passage of the current. 

This brings us to a brief consideration of the effect 
of diathermy on cyanosis. The statement is frequently 
made that cyanosis disappears, or at least becomes less 
pronounced, after treatment by diathermy, This has 
been variously ascribed to relief of pleuritic pain, with 
consequent deepening and slowing of respirations, or 
to improvement in the state of the pulmonary circula- 
tion. The first of these alleged causes for the dis- 
appearance or lessening of cyanosis should, of course, 





6. Lundsgaard, Christen; and Van Slyke, D. D.: Cyanosis, Medicine 
Monograph, Baltimore, 1923; Medicine 2:1 (Feb.) 1923. 
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be associated with an increase in the percentage satura. 
tion of the arterial blood with oxygen. As for the 
second, one must interpret improvement in the pul- 
monary circulation as meaning either an improvement 
in heart action or a dilatation of pulmonary capillaries, 
There is at present no information in regard to the 
presence in the lung of the open and shut capillary 
arrangement which exists in the skin and in the kidney 
glomeruli. It is conceivable, and indeed likely, that 
one effect of heat might be the dilatation of both pul- 
monary and superficial capillaries. If, by this means, 
more blood were carried through the consolidated por- 
tions of the lung, one would expect an increase rather 
than a decrease in cyanosis. On the other hand, a 
greater volume of blood passing through the normal 
lung tissue or a slower rate of flow through it might 
account for a diminution in both cyanosis and anoxemia, 
It is not improbable that these mechanisms may be 
at work simultaneously. Their effects might readily 
neutralize each other. 

The disappearance of cyanosis is so con monly 
reported by those who use diathermy in pneumonia that 
one may for the moment assume it to be truc. An 
examination of the oxygen saturation of the «rterial 
blood should give some hint as to the cause of the 
improvement in color. If there is an actual incr ase in 
the oxygen content of the arterial blood, one may look 
for some improvement in the pulmonary circ) lation, 
If, on the other hand, no increase in the per entage 
saturation occurs, then the improvement in the patient's 
color must be explained on the grounds of a per pheral 
capillary effect—perhaps an accelerated rate ot blood 
flow through the skin. The blueness of cold fin vers is 
such a peripheral effect, quickly disappearing w! en the 
hands are warmed, without any accompanying change 
in the oxygen saturation of the arterial blood. 

We have in two instances done arterial punctures 
before and after diathermy, and have analyzed tl. - arte- 
rial blood for its oxygen content and capacity. ‘n one 
case the percentage saturation rose from 70.3 to 734; 
in the other, from 81.2 to 82.3. Neither of these 
changes can be regarded as significant, as they are both 
probably within the physiologic variations occurring 
during pneumonia. We have mentioned them: here 
simply for the purpose of emphasizing the need of 
careful physiologic study before accepting the dogmatic 
assertions and interpretations as to the action of high 
frequency currents in the human body. 


ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. DisraeELt Kopak, Chicago: The penetration of a 
diathermy current and its conversion into deep heat was demon- 
strated by d’Arsonval and his co-workers more than thirty-six 
years ago. Following a short study period with d’Arsonval, I 
left with the impression that the deep heating qualities of 
diathermy varied inversely with its frequency. I have attempted 
to verify this fact in a series of studies on live and dead material. 
The results were consistent. I have noticed that oscillations 
ranging from 400,000 to 630,000 per second increased the deep 
heating qualities by 34 per cent more than when a frequency of 
1,500,000 or more was used. This was not a characteristic of 
the apparatus used. I duplicated these experiments on machines 
made by six different manufacturers. The question as t0 
whether diathermy is deeply penetrating is of great importance; 
otherwise it would not have any greater value than a hot pack. 
The greater issue, however, is its therapeutic possibilities, aS 
well as its indications and limitations. Its adoption by some fot 
the treatment of every type of pneumonia does not correspond 
with my personal experience. The early cases of pneumonia 
at the Cook County Hospital responded very favorably 
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diathermy ; in the terminal cases the results were disappointing. 
The ill effect of diathermy in the advanced stages may have 
been due either to an increased absorption of toxic waste prod- 
ucts by an already overburdened system or to the fact that the 
quantity of heat produced within the lungs was beyond physio- 
Jogic limits. It is now my impression that a lung in the stage 
of <dheresne requires less current for the production of heat 
within physiologic limits than one under normal conditions. It 
seems that the diathermy apparatus produced by manufacturers 
is in a chaotic state, without agreement as tg standardization of 
freque! or of voltage. The Council should point out the 
importance of this in relation to the standardization of apparatus. 


Dr. BERT L. Levy, New York: 


Diathermy, like so many 


new tl peutic procedures which are relatively easy to carry 
out, h wen advocated in a great variety of conditions. Many 
manu rers of diathermy apparatus, in their advertising 
literati describe the results in glowing terms. At the Rocke- 
feller titute, Drs. Binger and Christie have observed, and 
are ( uing to determine, the actual facts. On these facts 
must ¢ tually be based the rational use of this form of heat in 
the t1 ent of disease. Such fundamental work, consisting of 
man\ fully controlled observations, illustrates once again 
the us ess and importance of laboratory experiment in estab- 
lishing tional therapeutic procedure. 

Dr V. CHRISTIE, New York: We have recently been 
work n the relation of frequency to the effects of alternat- 
ing ¢ ts and can say that up to 50,000,000 cycles per second 
the he roduced in living tissue is proportional to the intensity 
of the ent. We found no indication that certain frequencies 
have specific action with regard to heat production. Our 
work been mainly confined to the physiologic effects of 
these nts, and we are not in a position to express any 
opini to their therapeutic value. We believe that diathermy 
is tl t method of applying heat, if penetration to the deep 


tissu lesired. 


EK CERTIFIED DIAGNOSIS OF 
TUBERCULOSIS 


PRA( \L EVALUATION OF A NEW METHOD FOR 
CULTIVATING TUBERCLE BACILLI FOR 
DIAGNOSTIC PURPOSES * 


H. J. CORPER, M.D. 


DENVER 


The certified diagnosis of tuberculosis in man or in 
animals rests on the finding of the tubercle bacillus in 
the smear microscopically, in the culture tube macro- 
scopically verified by microscopic examination, and by 
produ ig the disease in a highly suse eptible species of 
animal such as the guinea-pig,’ and verifying the results 
microscopically as well as by the gross appearances of 
the generalized disease in these animals. The exami- 
nation of the stained smear has long enjoyed the almost 
solitary preference of clinicians on account of its sim- 
plicity of performance yet with no regard for its deli- 
cacy or value. In the face of the presence of an evident 
ulcerative tuberculous condition, now and again repeated 
microscopic examinations of stained specimens are 
returned as negative in the experience of practically all 
physicians dealing with numbers of tuberculous cases. 
Attempts to improve decidedly the staining technic have 
been without much avail and today the carbolfuchsin 





*From the Research Department, National Jewish Hospital. 

* Read before the Section on Pathology and Physiology at the Seventy- 
Ninth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, Minne apolis, 
Ju a 13, 1928. 

1. One of the highly susceptible animals to inoculation tuberculosis, 
such as the guinea-pig and monkey (C orper, H. J.; Lurie, M. B., and 
Uyei, Nao: Am. Rev. Tuberc. 14: 662, 680 [Dec.] 1926; 15:65, 237, 
89 [Jan.] 1927), is required for diagnostic purposes. Korns and Lu 
(Am. Rev. Tuberc. 17: 279 [March] 1928) recently report the striped 
hamster, Cricetulus griseus, a small field rodent, easily purchased in the 
Peking market, especially suitable and susceptible to tuberculosis, although 
accurate quantitative evaluation of this animal is not available at present. 








method or one of its simple modifications still maintains 
its place as the simplest, most efficient and most reliable 
method for the demonstration of tubercle bacilli in 
pathologic specimens.2. The guinea-pig test has long 
been recognized as far more sensitive for detecting the 
presence of tubercle bacilli but possesses the disadvan- 
tages of being expensive, both initially and for main- 
tenance during the wait of from several weeks to 
several months required for the development of the 
disease in this animal.’ Many times also there 1s the 
disap pointing fact, especially met when the bacilli 
are few in the original material being tested and when 
the disease develops slowly in the guinea-pig, that the 
microscopic examination of smears from the tissues 
are again negative in spite of the presence of slight 
though evident disease in the organs of this animal. 

In his early studies on tuberculosis, Koch * recognized 
the difficulty with which tubercle bacilli could be found 
in smears or sections even from caseous or purulent 
lesions, and still today there appears to be a lack of 
accurate knowledge regarding the breech between the 
finding of tubercle bacilli in smears examined micro- 
scopically and the number capable of infecting a 
guinea-pig, not to mention the place occupied by culture 
methods. In 1915, the Petroff sodium hydroxide- 
gentian violet egg medium® method was introduced, 
which proved most valuable in the isolation of tubercle 
bacilli from contaminated sources and superior to other 
methods in prior use for this purpose. By means of 
this method it was possible to isolate tubercle bacilli 
from a certain small percentage of microscopically neg- 
ative specimens,® but it never came into general use for 
diagnostic purposes and apparently was never accu- 
rately evaluated in comparison with the guinea-pig, 
although it seemed apparent that it was more sensitive 
than staining methods and microscopic examination. 
An examination of the available literature makes it 
easily apparent that in certain types of pathologic mate- 
rial, such as pus and tissues, attempts at concentration 
are of no practical avail, while with urine or other 
fluids containing only small amounts of solids some- 
thing may be achieved with concentration. Thus Jeck 
and Munch,’ in an exhaustive controlled study of urine 
for tubercle bacilli, conclude that simple centrifugali- 
zation is equal to any established method and better than 
most of them. 

Since staining methods are dependent on two essen- 
tial characteristics for their value in the certified diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis, first in disclosing the acid fast 
character of the micro-organism under consideration 
and secondly in revealing its morphology, a stain which 
will reliably color all the acid fast micro-organisms 
present in a suspected material and will especially not 
fail to reveal tubercle bacilli in controlled tests, as well 
as show their morphologic essentials, must admittedly 
be acceptable for practical purposes. Ziehl-Neilsen’s 

2. Corper, H. J.: Methods of Staining Tubercle Bacilli, J. Lab. & 
Clin. Med. 11: 503 (March) 1926. 

3. Corper, H. J.: Personal Experiences with the Cultivation of 
Tubercie Bacilli and the Use of the Guinea-Pig as a Diagnostic Test 
Animal for Tuberculosis, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 9:766 (Aug.) 1924. 

4. Koch, Robert : Arb. a. d. k. Gsndhtsamte. 2, 1884; cited by 
Blumenberg, W.: Zentralbl. f. d. ges. Tuberkforsch. 26: 142, 1926. 

5. Petroff, S. A.: A New and Rapid Method for the Isolation and 
Cultivation of Tubercle Bacilli Directly from the Sputum and Feces, 
. Exper. Med. 21: 38, 1915; Some Cultural Studies on Tubercle Bacilli, 
Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp. 26: 276, 1915. 

6. Keilty, R. A.: A Study of ‘the Cultivation of the Tubercle Bacillus 
Directly from the Sputum by the Method of Petroff, J. Exper. Med. 
22: 612, 1915. Corper, H. J.; Fiala, L., and Kallen, L.: The Routine 
Cultivation of Tubercle Bacilli from the Sputum by Petroff’s Method, 
J. Infect. Dis. 23: 267 (Sept.) 1918. 

7. Jeck, H. S., and Munch, Margaret A.: Studies in_Centrifugaliza- 
tion as a Means of Identifying Tubercle Bacilli in the Urine: A Com.- 


parison of Simple Centrifugalization with Crabtree’s, Jones,’ Petroff’s and 
Other Methods, J. Urol. 18: 607-619, 1927. 
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carbolfuchsin method or one of its simple modifications 
in exhaustive personal tests * not only proved reliable 
and capable of staining the bacillary body of the bacilli 
but also disclosed the metachromatic granules and polar 
bodies which at times prove of value in disclosing the 
tubercle bacillus when few in a specimen. These char- 
acteristics are, however, common to the acid fast group * 
and can be considered of value in the certified diagnosis 
only when the clinical source of the material is known. 

In order to ascertain the delicacy of the method of 
examining smears microscopically for tubercle bacilli, 
certain fundamental information is essential. It 1s 
necessary to choose arbitrarily a certain volume ; to this 
is added a known number of tubercle bacilli, which, 
when thoroughly mixed, may then be used for making 
a suitable smear to be stained and examined. In an 
earlier study '° it was found that 1 mg. moist weight 
of a young culture of tubercle bacilli contained approxi- 
mately 5 billion tubercle bacilli, When varying amounts 
of a suspension of tubercle bacilli are added to a definite 
amount of suitable material from which smears can be 
made and appropriately stained and examined, it should 
he possible to determine the delicacy of the smear 
method for examining for tubercle bacilli. One cubic 
centimeter of negative microscopic sputum was chosen 
as the standard volume, and to this was added varying 
amounts of tubercle bacilli ranging from 0.000001 to 
1 mg. The smears were purposely made fairly thick 
and about 2 by 4 cm. in size consistent with an accurate 
examination for the bacilli. The results of these exam- 
inations, made with a Bausch & Lomb microscope using 
a number 10 ocular and a 1.9 mm. 1.32 fluorite 
objective, are recorded in table 1. 

It is to be noted from an examination of the data 
recorded in table 1 that in order to find tubercle bacilli 
in the stained smear by microscopic examination it 
requires the presence of more than about 100,000 tuber- 
cle bacilli in 1 ce. of sputum. When it is realized that 
it requires only from 10 to 100 bacilli of a virulent 

Taste 1.—Detection of Tubercle Bacilli Microscopically in 
Stamed Smear 


fle 


\pproximate Number Average Number 
Number of of Oil of Bacilli per 
Tubercle Immersion Approximate Number per Field Calculated 
Bacilli in Fields Field in Five Typical from Total Fields 
1Ce. of Sputum Examined Fields Examined* 
> billion (1 mg lt 335 403 723 610 513 473 
500 million... 2 13 46 24 5) 18 45.6 
WY million... 20 0 is 12 0 4 4.55 
5 million...... 100 $ 0 3 0 0 0.25 
5 thousand....... Over 300 7 bacilli found in one field 0.023 
5) thousand.... Over 500 0 0 ( 0 0 0.0 


* The tubercle bacilli were stained in the heat fixed smears by the 
ordinary stezming carbolfuchsin technic, Orth’s acid aleohol being used 
for decolor'zing and methylthionine chloride as counterstain, as described 
in footnotes 2 and &. 


culture, or less than 0.000001 mg. (about 1,000 bacilli) 
of 98 per cent of the strains of tubercle bacilli isolated 
from the sputum '® to produce a generalized tubercu- 
losis in the guinea-pig within two months, it is easy to 
appreciate the gap that exists between the finding of 
tubercle bacilli by the examination of smears and by 
infection of the guinea-pig. 

This is further emphasized when comparing the 
results of the examination of tissues from animals 
(dogs and rabbits) intravenously infected and exam- 








8. Corper, H. J.: A Control Method in Staining Smears for Tubercle 
Bacilli, Arch. Path. & Lab. Med. 1: 93-95 (Jan) 1926. 
9. Corper, H. J.: Cytomorphosis of the Tubercle Bacillus and Other 
Acid-Fast Micro-Organisms, J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 11: 936 (July) 1926. 
10. Corper, H. J.: The Virulence of the Tubercle Bacilli Isolated from 
Sputum, J. Infect. Dis. 23: 493-503 (Dec.) 1918. 
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ined by guinea-pig inoculation and by microscopic 
examination of histologic sections stained for tuberele 
bacilli. The results of such examinations are recorded 
in table 2. 

It is evident from the data summarized in table 2 
that the guinea-pig is a far more sensitive test for 
detecting the presence of virulent human tubercle bacillj 


Taste 2.—Comparison of Guinea-Pig Inoculation and Stained 
Sections for the Detection of Tubercle 
Bacilli in Tissues 


Interval 
Between 
Infection Method 


Amount in Milligrams of 
Suspension of Tubercle Bacilli 
Injected Intravenously into Animal 


Tissue and of per Pound of Body Weight 
Exam- Exami- Exami- -— Aa ~ai 
ined nation nation 30 3.0 0.3 0.1 0.001 0.000,01 0.000,000,1 
Stained* 
| sections 72+ i } 0 0 0 0 
Dog's } | 
liver | lday ) 5K 24) nO) 
Guinea-pig 
| inoculation +3 $ } r , 4 0 


Stained* 


| sections “6 12 3 0 0 0 0 
Rab- } } - 
bit's } 1day } 30 (200500 
spleen Guinea-pig 
| inoculation + t + + 0 
* Almost identical resuits were obtained in a series examined © \e week 


after intravenous injection. 
+ The numerator indicates the number of bacilli found and the denom- 


inator the number of high power oil immersion fields examine; thus, 
72/0 indicates that 72 bacilli were found on examination of 50 fir Is. 
} The strain of human tubercle bacilli used in these stu: es was 


capable in contro] tests of causing a generalized disease in th: 
pig within two months in amounts less than 0.0000001 mg. injec’ od sub- 
cutaneously. The gradings in this table are given as either or 0, 
indicating that the guinea-pig given the subcutaneous injection of the 
ground suspension of tissue (about 0.1 to 0.2 Gm.) had deve! ped or 
had not developed a generalized disease with involvement of t spleen 
within a 2 to 3 months’ observation period. 


in tissues than the stained section, bearing out the pre- 
vious comparison made with the stained sputum smear. 

Reasoning that the culture tube, if suitably prepared 
and all inhibitory influences excluded, should at least 
be as sensitive in promoting the growth of the tu)ercle 
bacilli as the animal body, in which cellular retar:ation 
of their growth was certain to be exerted even i| only 
to a slight degree, it was considered advisable to under- 
take a quantitative study of the growth of tubercle 
bacilli on various nutrient mediums, and in addition to 
study their isolation and segregation from contaminated 
sources. Exhaustive earlier studies '! to elucidate this 
resulted in suggesting the use of standardized crystal 
violet to replace the prewar gentian violet of uncertain 
composition, for incorporation in egg mediums, as rec- 
ommended by Petroff to inhibit the development of con- 
taminators during the primary isolation of tubercle bacilli 
from contaminated sources. In addition, sulphuric 
acid was found more serviceable than urea, sodium 
carbonate, ammonium hydroxide, ammonium carbonate, 
sodium hydroxide or hydrochloric acid for destroying 
the rapidly growing micro-organisms in contaminated 
materials for isolating tubercle bacilli. Crystal violet- 
potato medium proved superior to Dorset’s egg medium, 
Petroff’s gentian violet-egg medium, glycerol agar, and 
Long’s nonprotein medium in favoring the growth of 
the tubercle bacilli when present in small numbers. On 
the basis of these observations a new method for the 
isolation of tubercle bacilli from contaminated sources 
was proposed, in which 6 per cent sulphuric acid at 
37 C. for thirty minutes was used in the preliminary 
treatment of the tuberculous material, and crystal 





11. Corper, H. J., and Uyei, Nao: The Isolation of Tubercle Bacilli 
from Contaminated Tuberculous Materials, Am. Rev. Tuberc. 16: 299 


(Sept.) 1927; J. Lab. & Clin. Med. 13: 469 (Feb.) 1928. 
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violet-potato medium for culturing the bacilli. At that 
time no exhaustive comparative tests with guine a- pig 
inoculation or Petroff’s method were recorded for 
urines or tissues. 

In order to compare the efficiency of these three 
methods for detecting tubercle bacilli, a large series of 
dogs and rabbits were given intravenous injections of 
virulent human tubercle bacilli ranging from 1 to 
0,00000001 mg., and specimens were taken from vari- 
ous organs at intervals of one week and one month 
after infection. Specime ns from each organ were coin- 
cidently used for guinea-pig inoculation, and for cul- 


turing by Petroff’s and the sulphuric acid-potato 
method. In table 3 are recorded some of the results 
of h examinations with the liver of dogs and the 
spl of the rabbit. 

results recorded in table 3 are illustrative of 
thos occurring in a large series of tests from which 
they were chosen and point out the superiority of 
the -ulphuric acid-crystal violet-potato method over 
Pet) tf’s method for the detection of tubercle bacilli 
int) sues. This method also compares favorably with 
the _ sinea-pig inoculation method for the detection of 
tul e bacilli in tissues, practically slightly exceeding 
it s r as certainty and ease of detection is concerned. 
The -ulture method possesses the advantages of econ- 
on nd ease of manipulation and permits repeated 
ex ations as well as requiring practically no care 
att nce the culture tube is placed in the incubator. 
Wh . the culture becomes positive a test smear can be 
sta to verify the results, while in the case of the 
ou pig test, unless the bacilli are readily found in 
the us from the local infected site or glands, only a 
T 3.—Comparison of the Sulphurte Acid-Potato Method 


Petroff’s Method and Guinea-Pig Inoculation for 
the Detection of Tubercle Bacilli in Tissues 


Total Amount of Tubercle Bacilli in 


I d Milligrams Injeeted Intravenously 
1W fter to Animal 
Intr ous Method of — — — 
Ir on Testing 1.0 0.01 0.0001 0.000001 
Guinea-pig 
inoculation } weeks 4 weeks + S weeks o* 
| 
Dog Sulphurie acid- 
liver potato culture 
method 2 weeks 4 weeks 4 weeks 0 


| Petroff’s 
mnethod + S weeks + 10 weeks 0 0 


Guinea-pig 





| inoculation + 3 weeks + 6 weeks 8 weeks 0 
Rat . Sulphurie acid- 
Spies potato culture 
| method + 4 weeks 6 weeks + S weeks 0 
| Petroff’s 
method 0 0 0 0 
* An animal recorded as negative gave no evidence of macroscopic 
tuberculosis within two to three months at postmortem. 
+ On Petroff’s medium seeded with these tissues there occurred only 
one or at most a few sparse colonies in one of four to six tubes seeded, 
while on the potato medium a heavy growth was usually obtained 


several weeks after the initial appearance of the colonies on the majority 
of the culture tubes planted. 


postmortem examination can certify the diagnosis and 
then further observations, if negative, are excluded. 
The sulphuric acid-potato method for isolating or 
detecting tubercle bacilli consists essentially in taking a 
l ce. specimen (whether sputum, urine or tissues), 
beating it to a homogeneous pulp and introducing it 
into a ‘sterile 15 cc. centrifuge tube with 1 cc. of 6 per 
cent sulphuric acid (prepared by cautiously adding 
17 cc. of cininaiel [95-96 per cent] sulphuric acid, 
specific gravity 1.84, to distilled water of 500 cc. final 
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volume). After thorough mixing, the tube stoppered 
with a sterile cork is incubated at 37 C. for thirty min- 
utes, being shaken occasionally during this time, aiter 
which the contents are diluted with about 10 cc. ot 
sterile 0.9 per cent sodium chloride solution, well mixed 
and centrifugalized. The supernatant fluid is decanted 
and the residue seeded on the surface of the crystal 
violet-potato medium, the culture tube being capped 
with tin foil after the cotton plug has been impreg 
nated lightly with hot paraffin. The medium is pr 

pared by cutting large, clean peeled potatoes, free 











Fig. 1.—Detection of human tubercle bacilli in the sputum by the 
sulphuric acid-crystal violet-potato method, //, which was positive within 
three weeks’ incubation and negative by the sodium hydroxide-gentian 
violet-egg method, .\. 


from surface defects, into cylinders about 3 inches 
long and 5g inch in diameter. The cylinders are 
halved longitudinally and immediately soaked in 1 per 
cent sodium carbonate solution containing 1: 75,000 
or 0.0015 per cent crystal violet (the dye and sodium 
carbonate should be mixed just prior to use to 
prevent decolorizing) for from one to two hours. 
After this the cylinders are gently wiped off with a 
clean towel, and are introduced into a | sterile culture 
tube (6 by 34 inch size) containing 1.5 of 5 per cent 
glycerol broth, cotton plugged, and are pote ah in an 
autoclave at 15 pounds pressure for at least thirty 
minutes. Excessive or prolonged heating is to be 
avoided. After incubation on this medium for from 
two to six weeks a luxuriant elevated growth of 
tubercle bacilli becomes visible when positive. 

Preliminary studies made to determine and separate 
the growth-promoting principle for the tubercle bacillus 
from the potato have made it evident that prolonged 
heating, such as occurs during two hours’ or longer 
residence in the autoclave at 20 pounds pressure, is 
detrimental to the active substance. Attempts to sepa- 
rate it with extracts or pulp have only led to the con- 
clusion that both are essential to obtaining the maximum 
results expressed in growth. 

A comparison of the sulphuric acid-potato method, 
Petroff’s method and the guinea-pig method on twenty 
different specimens of urine, including microscopic 
positive and negative samples, gave the following 
results: Three proved positive by Petroff’s method 
with evident growth occurring only after the fifth week 
in one sample and after the tenth and thirteenth weeks 
in the other two. The sulphuric acid-potato method 
gave evident growth in six specimens while the guinea- 
pig method gave positive evidence in seven specimens. 
However, the one specimen proving positive by guinea- 
pig inoculation and not by the new culture method was 
negative in a second (duplicate) guinea-pig, even after 
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three months’ observation, indicating the likelihood that 
the inoculum seeded on the culture tubes may also not 
have coritained tubercle bacilli, as was evidently the 
case with the portion injected into the duplicate 
guinea-pig. 

The earliest evidence of positive macroscopic growth 
that could be utilized diagnostically was obtained with 
the sulphuric acid-potato culture method at about the 
fourth or fifth week with the majority of the specimens 
examined, but in some cases evident macroscopic growth 
occurred as early as the second week. With the guinea- 
pig inoculation a diagnosis could be made in most cases 
in about the third or fifth week, provided the infected 
local glands were incised and a smear of the pus was 
examined microscopically after staining for tubercle 
bacilli. Generalized disease in this animal, however, 
occurred at the most only several weeks later, with 
involvement of the spleen.’ 

The foregoing observations make it clearly evident 
that the sulphuric acid-potato method is as efficient and 
as reliable as the guinea-pig inoculation method for the 
detection of tubercle bacilli, and that it possesses many 
advantages which should recommend it for general use. 
Since growth on culture mediums is not particularly 
atfected by the virulence of the bacilli, this should be 




















































Fig. 2.—Detection of tubercle bacilli in tissues (dog's liver): The dogs 


received an intravenous injection of 1 mg., A, and 0.01 mg., B, of viru- 
lent human tubercle bacilli, respectively, one week prior to culturing by 
the sulphuric acid-potato method, H, and the sodium  hydroxide-egg 


medium (Petroff's) method, N; after five weeks’ incubation the cultures 
were positive by the former method, H, and negative by the latter, N. 


an added advantage for its use especially when mate- 
rials are being tested in which the bacilli are absent by 
microscopic examination of stained preparations, 
There should be no difficulty in differentiating the 
pathogen from the apathogen by the culture method, 
which might be considered as an advantage for guinea- 
pig inoculation method. The usual apathogen will 
grow on the ordinary culture mediums, including the 
potato medium, within two to five days, while the 
pathogens do not develop apparent macroscopic growth 
in less than two weeks. Of the pathogens, the human 
and bovine bacillus can be differentiated from the avian 
bacillus by the rapidity and optimum temperature of 
growth. Neither the guinea-pig nor the culture method 
will differentiate the bovine from the human bacillus, 
and further inoculation tests in rabbits or a determina- 
tion of the reaction curve are required for this purpose, 
and here the culture method again possesses the advan- 
tage of ready accessibility of a culture for such tests, 
while in the case of the guinea-pig inoculation test a 








12. Rensch, O. B., and Moore, Mary: The Spleen as an Approximate 
Index of Tuberculous Involvement After Subcutaneous Infection, Am. 
Rev. Tuberc. 5: 555-561 (Sept.) 1921. 
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culture must first be obtained from the organs of the 
positive guinea-pig. 
SUMMARY 

In the certified diagnosis of tuberculosis, the Ziehl- 
Neelsen carbolfuchsin method or one of its simple 
modifications occupies first choice as a means of detect- 
ing the presence of tubercle bacilli in pathologic 
materials on account of its ease of performance and 
the rapidity with which positive results may be obtained, 
Its lack of delicacy, however, is its main drawback in 
that more than a hundred thousand bacilli must be 
present in 1 ce. of sputum before they can be detected 
in the stained smear under the microscope. In striking 
contrast to this, the guinea-pig method is at least a 
thousand fold more sensitive. A comparison of 
guinea-pig inoculation with stained sections of the 
organs of animals (liver of dogs and spleen of rabbits) 
given intravenous injections of virulent human tubercle 
bacilli indicates that the former method far surpasses 
the latter for detecting the presence of small numbers 
of bacilli in tissues. For the isolation and detection of 
small numbers of tubercle bacilli in contaminated mate- 
rials, the sulphuric acid-crystal violet-potato method has 
proved in comparative tests with sputum, urine and 
animal tissues (dog’s liver and rabbit’s spleen) tv be 
equal in efficiency to the guinea-pig inoculation method, 
and surpasses the sodium hydroxide-gentian violet-egg 
medium method (Petrott). The sulphuric acid-p tato 
culture method possesses many advantages over the 
guinea-pig inoculation method for practical puryoses 
and is therefore recommended as a substitute for the 
guinea-pig for diagnostic purposes, especially when acid 
fast bacilli cannot be found in stained smears or \ hen 
it becomes necessary in practice to differentiate the ‘ype 
of bacilli present. 





ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 

Dr. H. C. Sweany, Chicago: In working with the tub rcle 
bacillus we are dealing with an organism that is different :rom 
most bacteria. It is an organism that must be catered to, «spe- 
cially with regard to the food on which it grows. This sulject 
can best be discussed from the standpoint of the caustic used 
in killing off secondary organisms, the medium and the in)ibit- 
ing substance. Regarding the caustic many substances have been 
used, including sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid. I believe it 
is to Dr. Corper’s credit that sulphuric acid, in the concentration 
he uses, is perhaps the equal, if not the superior, of any other 
caustic that has been advocated for this purpose. In regard to 
the medium, the most important feature is its simplicity. It is 
very easy to make, and simple to use. The inhibiting substance 
seems to be the bone of contention in most of these methods; 
that is, the substance that is added to the medium to prevent the 
growth of the secondary organisms, or to prevent the sprouting 
of organisms that may have been carried over in the original 
implantation. The gentian violet in Petroff’s medium is dis- 
tinctly inhibitive. We have found that Petroff’s method pro- 
duced results in only 4 per cent of cases, whereas by removing 
the gentian violet and adding substances like milk and cream, we 
obtained about 48 per cent of results, showing quite definitely 
that the gentian violet is inhibitory and should not be used if 
one can possibly obtain results without it. The dye that Dr. 
Corper has used seems to have produced the desired results. 
The usefulness of this method is obvious. In the first place, a 
growth is obtained long before tuberculosis can be produced in 
a guinea-pig. Further than this, it’ will differentiate between 
many strains of acid-fast organisms, especially nonpathogenic 
and pathogenic. We have been able to obtain excellent results 
by direct examination with a special method of concentration. 
We have not yet asserted that our method is going to supplant 
culture or animal inoculation, but I believe that it will supple- 
ment what Dr. Corper has shown. 
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SURGICAL RELIEF OF PAIN IN EXTEN- 
SIVE MALIGNANT DISEASE 


WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO SECTION OF THE 
SENSORY BRANCHES OF THE VAGUS FOR 
DEEP PAIN IN THE EAR* 


TEMPLE FAY, M.D. 
Ass Neurology, University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine; 
Neurosurgeon to the Episcopal and Philadelphia 
General Hospitals 


PHILADELPHIA 


Primary carcinoma of the lip, tongue or upper 


phar frequently metastasizes to the submanillary 
and s rior deep cervical lymph nodes, giving rise to 
a characteristic and severe type of pain, more or less 


constant and re- 
quiring the admin- 
istration of opiates 
in ascending doses 


\ as the patient’s dis- 
~ \ VCP “OOTeSSses 
RQ \y ease progre ses. 
NYY The efforts on 
y > mr 7 ' > 
y the part of the de- 


partment of roent- 
genology of the 

| University Hospi- 
=in..| tal to render these 
SS Me} patients free from 
mw. pain so as to im- 
IN | prove their general 
‘ \ condition, increase 











' \ . 
| | | their morale and 
ty permit extensive 
deep irradiation 
and fulguration has 
= led to the develop- 
Fig The sensory areas of the face, ment of a method 
neck id as determined by cutaneous ¢ 42 . 
st c sensation atter various combina- ol sectioning the 
t rve section (from the author’s perve pathways In- 
series te vagus field in concha of ear ? 
and volved. 


Domain of distribu- 
tion of the branches of the 
n. trigeminus and of the 
plexus cervicalis in the 
skin of the head, after K Zander 
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Cutaneous supply of head (modried from Frohse) 


Fig 
dissection of the nerve supplies; note overlap on the cheek and jaw. From 


Spalteholtz. 


2.—Sensory fields of Zander ahd Frohse as determined by careful 


It was found necessary to demarcate definitely the 
Various sensory structures of the face and neck, if 
complete relief of pain was to be obtained by nerve 
section. The overlap that exists between the cervical 
and trigeminal fields in the superficial areas of the 


"From the Institute for Investigation of Nervous and Mental Disease, 
Daniel J. McCarthy Foundation. 
Severe oad before the Section on Nervous and Mental Diseases at the 
iM enty-Ninth Annual Session of the American Medical Association, 
“inneapolis, June 13, 1928. 
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cheek requires careful analysis of the distribution of 
the pain so as to determine whether the mandibular 
branch of the trigeminus is involved or the pain is due 
to branches from the cervical plexus, caught by meta- 
static invasion of the lymphatics, near their exit, below 
and behind the ster- 
nomastoid muscle. 
After careful sen- 
sory determina- 
tions, the limits of 
the sensory fields in 
this series showed 
an overlap in terms 
ot posterior roots, 
as indicated in fig- 
ure 1, which closely 
corresponds to the 
observations of 
Zander ' and to the 
peripheral fields as 
defined by rohse * 





a ) 

(hg. <). Fig § (case 4) I'ypical metastatic mass 
4 a3 ~ _ involving the superior deep cervical lymphat 
he pain conse © r deep cervical lympha 

S and he structures below the angie ot 


quent to a meta- the jaw. 

static enlargement 

situated at the angle of the jaw, such as is seen in fig- 
ures 3 and 4 (cases 4 and 5), was referred to the chin 
and “lower jaw” but was found due to involvement of 
the anterior branches of the cervical] plexus and not the 
third division of the trigeminus. Section of the second, 





Fig. 4 (case 5).—Metastatic carcinoma involving the submaxillary 
region with pain in the jaw and neck. Note how extent of cervical 


anesthesia onto cheek following section of the second, third and fourth 
posterior cervical roots includes the growth, 





Fig 5 (case 5) lypical area of anesthesia obtained by this method 
of rhizotomy: destruction of posterior roots, second, third and fourth 
cervical. 


third and fourth posterior cervical roots produced anes- 
thesia in the field indicated between the lines on the 
face and shoulder with complete relief of pain (figs. 4 
and 5). 


1. Zander, R.: Merkel’s Festschrift, 1897. 
2. Frohse, Fritz: Die oberflachlichen Nerven des Kopfes, Berlin, 1895. 
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Rhizotomy, or section of the posterior roots (sug- 
gested by Dana), consists in making a midline incision 
and removing the laminae overlying the roots to be 
sectioned, opening the dura and crushing, tying or 
cutting the posterior roots as they present on the dorsal 
aspect of the cord. Section of the posterior root of 
the trigeminus (suggested by Spiller ® for trigeminal 
neuralgia) is well known to all for relief of pain in 
the distribution of the fifth, and cordotomy (Spiller 
operation) consists of laminectomy, with exposure of 



































Fig. 6 (case 7).—Area of anesthesia with relief of pain to the ulnar 
aspect of the hand, posterior surface of the arm, the axilla, and the 
scapular region from section of the seventh and eighth cervical, and first, 
second and third thoracic posterior roots. 








Fig. 7 (case 7).—Operative wound on the tenth d-y, showing band of 
anesthesia over back and scapula to axi'la and posterior aspect of arm; 
note the level of operation necessary to obtain the posterior roots involved. 


the cord at the sixth thoracic segment and section of 
the anterolateral pathways carrying the pain fibers from 
the trunk and lower extremities. This method is used 





3. Spiller, W. G.: The Occasional Clinical Resemblance Between 
Caries of the Vertebrae and Lumbothoracic Syringomyelia, and the Loca- 
tion Within the Spinal Cord of the Fibers for the Sensations of Pain and 
Temperature, University of Pennsylvania M. Bull. 18:147, 1905. 
Spiller, W. G., and Martin, Edward: The Treatment of Persistent Pain 
ot Organic Origin in the Lower Part of the Body by Division of the 
Anterolateral Column_of the Spinal Cord, J. A. M. A. 58: 1489 (May 18) 
1912. Spiller, W. G., in discussion on Frazier (footnote 4), Arch. 
Neurol. & Psychiat. 4: 575 (Nov.) 1920. Spiller, W. G., and Frazier, 
C. H.: The Division of the Sensory Root of the Trigeminus for the 
Relief of Tic Douloureux: An Experimental, Pathological and Clinical 
Study, with a Preliminary Report of One Surgically Successful 


Case, 
Univ. Pennsylvania M. Bull., December, 1901. 
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in extensive inoperable malignant growths of the abdo. 
men or vertebrae, and has been thoroughly discussed 
by Spiller,’ Frazier,* Peet® and, more recently, by 
Wartenberg.* ; 

Rhizotomy appears to be the method of preference 
in lesions involving the shoulder, upper extremities or 























Fig. & Field of operation for cervical rhizotomy of the se . third 
and fourth posterior cervical roots. The first cervical segme rarely 
gives rise to a posterior root in man, (Case 1, reprinted by mission 
of American Journal of Roentgenology and Radium Therapy, Ji 1925.) 





cervical areas; and, as is evident in case 7 ( igs. 6 
and 7), sarcoma of the shoulder producing pain in the 
ulnar aspect of the hand and arm was complete’ y con- 
trolled by this method 
fora period of one year 
and two months, during 
which time the patient 
returned to his duties as 
an insurance broker and | 
remained completely free | 
from pain until two 
weeks prior to his death, 
when the extension of 
the growth reached the 
mediastinum. 

The technic of cervical 
rhizotomy, which is illus- 
trated in figures 8 and 9, 
and the indications for 
surgery in this type of 
involvement have been 
considered in two papers e ; 
that have already been yg Biiq2in,Onerative exposure wi 
published ;* in this paper printed, by. permission of "Sone 
I shall deal primarily _ ber, 1926.) 
with points of differen- 
tial diagnosis and with the results obtained in cervi- 
cal metastatic carcinoma involving the floor of the 
mouth and adjacent structures of the upper part of 
the neck, 




















4. Frazier, C. H.: Section of the Anterolateral Columns of the Spinal 
Cord for the Relief of Pain, Arch. Neurol. & Psychiat. 4: 137 (Aug.) 
1920. Frazier, C. H., and Spiller, W. G.: Section of the Anterolateral 
Columns of the Spinal Cord (Chordotomy), Arch, Neurol. & Psychiat. 
9:1 (JJan.) 1923. : 
5. Peet, M. M.: Control of Intractable Pain in Lumbar Region, Pelvis 
and Lower Extremities by Section of the Anterolateral Columns of the 
Spinal Cord (Chordotomy), Arch. Surg. 13: 153 (Aug.) 1926. 

6. Wartenberg, Robert: Clinical Studies as to the Validity of the 
Bell-Magendie Law, Ztschr. f. d. ges. Neurol. u. Psychiat. 113: 518, 
1928. 

7. Fay, Temple: The Surgical Relief of Pain in Deep Carcinoma of 
the Neck, Am. J. Roentgenol. 14:1 (July) 1925; Cervical Rhizotomy 
for Pain in Carcinoma of the Neck, Surg. Gynec. Obst. 43: 366 (Sept.) 
1926. 
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lo- In several cases (2, 5 and 6) it was noted that after These observations led to the further consideration 
ed destruction of the cervical posterior roots with relief of the origin of the intractable pain “deep in the ear” 
by of a major portion of the pain referred to the jaw and in cases of metastatic carcinoma of the neck, and-in the 
; scalp there persisted “dull, aching pain deep in the ear.” next patient presenting this symptom (case 8) subtotal 
ce This was not severe enough to require more than a_ avulsion of the trigeminus (Frazier method) was done, 
Or heavy sedative but it caused constant complaint and as well as intracranial section of the roots of the vagus 


much loss of sleep on the part of the patient. As this (fig. 13). The anesthesia produced is shown in fig- 
was thought to be due to involvement of the auriculo- ure 14. It was thought, as indicated in this illustration, 


Effect of Operative Intervention in Malignant Disease of the Head 


Duration of 








Cas Lesion and Location Distribution of Pain Operation Results Lilt 
1 Carcinoma of tongue; me- Pain in lower half of face Cervical rhizotomy, §/13/24; Complete relief of pain; »months 
tastasis to superior deep cer and back of head, occipi- destruction of second, returned to work; pain- 
vieals; large mass below toparietal region on left third and fourth poste- free until death 
angle of jaw on left rior cervical roots on the 
left 
9 Leukoplakia of mouth; me Severe pain in the right side Cervical rhizotomy, 1 5: Complete relief of pain for 4 months 
tastatic mass below angle of of the jaw and neck destruction of second, 2 months; pain deep in 
the jaw and down the neck third and fourth poste- the ear then developed 
rior cervical roots until death 
3 Carcinoma of right cheek, Severe parieto-occipital Cervical rhizotomy, 11/13 25: Complete relief of all pain 2 months 
metastasis below angie of headache: pain in the destruction of second, for 6 wecks: two weeks 
the jaw; large firm mass right side of the neck third and fourth poste before death, pain devel- 
rior cervical roots, right: oped in trigeminal area 
second cervical root, left 
4 Carcinoma, floor of the Radiating pain, left side of Cervieal rhizotomy,. 3/8/26; Relief of pain following 13 days 
mouth; metastatic mass be- face and neck section of second, third operation; bronchopneu- 
low angle of left jaw and fourth posterior cer monia on tenth day; 
vical roots on the left death three days later 
5 Carcinoma of tongue; large Severe pain deep in the ear, Cervical) rhizotomy, 13/26: Complete relief of pain in 7 months 
metastasis to angle of left lower jaw and neck section of second, third jaw and neck; residual 
ird jaw and fourth posterior cer- pain deep in the ear; 
rely vical roots returned to work 
sion 6 Carcinoma, left base of Pain deep in the ear, left Cervical rhizotomy, 3/23 26: Relief of pain in jaw, 1814 months 
25.) tongue and tonsil; multiple mastoid and parietal second and third poste mastoid and parietal 
nodules below angle of jaw: area; severe pain in rior cervical roots; intra- area: residual pain deep 
induration of submaxillary pharynx and jaw cranial root of glosso- in car and base of tongue 
6 region pharyngeus;: avulsion 
posterior root of trigemi- 
he nus, $/11/2% 
7 Sarcoma of the right shoul- Severe pain in right scapu- Cervical - thoracic rhizot- Complete relief of all pain; 14 months 
m- der: hard mass involving lar region, shoulder, omy, 4/6/26; section of returned to work 
scepula and supraclavicular axilla, inner surface of seventh and eighth cervi- 
urea: extension to brachial arm, and ulnar side of eal, first, second and 
plexus hand third thoracic posterior 
| roots 
s Carcinoma of tongue; metas- Pain in left jaw and Subtotal avulsion, poste- Relief of pain in jaw and 4 days 
| tatie involvement of sub- tongue, deep in ear and rior root of trigeminus tongue: complete relief of 
| maxillary region and upper throat on left, 10/26/26; intra all pain deep in ear; sud 
cervical lymphatics cranial section of vagus den death by strangula- 
roots (suboccipital erani- tion 
ectomy), 11/12/26 
| 9 Carcinoma with destruction Severe pain in left ear; Section of sensory branches Complete relief of all pain 3 months 
| of left half of tongue; indu burning pain in left side of the vagus and sympa- and great improvement; 
ration of floor of mouth; of tongue thetic connections: sec sudden hemorrhage from 
metastasis to deep cervical tion of hypoglossus and growth 3 months after 
lymphatics glossopharyngeus; sec operation, with death 
tion of superficial cervical 
plexus, 9/19 27 
10 Carcinoma of tongue; me- Severe pain in right side of Section of posterior root Great relief of pain for 2 3 months 
' tustasis to jaw and floor face, jaw, tongue, teeth, of trigeminus, 1/17/26; months; pain began deep 
of mouth lip and = parieto-occipital section of superficial in right ear 3 weeks be 
area branches of cervical fore death from secon- 
plexus dary hemorrhage from 
growth 
11 Carcinomatous ulceration of Pain over lower right side Section of posterior root Complete relief of all pain 8 months 
tongue and right tonsil; of face, teeth, jaw, side of trigeminus, 9% 10/26; 
extension to floor of mouth of neck and behind ear avulsion, superficial cervi- 
and superior lymphatics cal plexus, 9/15/26 
12 i Carcinoma of cheek, tongue Pain in upper and lower Section of posterior roots Relief of pain; pain-free 5% months 
and jaw jaw, teeth and tongue of trigeminus, 11/29/27 until death 
13 7 Central glioma of thoracic Transverse myelitis with Cordotomy, 2/4/26 ....... , Great relief; still living: 284 months 
- cord (verified) severe pains due to reac- practically pain-free at 
tions of defense present time 
vith M4 s Metastatic carcinoma of right Severe deep seated sacral Cordotomy, 4/16/26 ..... _ Complete anesthesia for 6 days 
e- sacral region and femur pain pain and = temperature 
Ty, below costal margin; died 
em- of pulmonary edema 
15 i Carcinoma of cervix: metas- Severe pain in left sacral Cordotomy, 5/17/28 ........ Complete relief of all pain Still living 
tasis to pelvis and vertebrae region and deep in lower 
quadrant, referred to leg 
vi- , 16 17 Intramedullary glioma of Severe pains referred to Cordotomy, 3/27/28 ........ Great relief of pain up to 1 month 
thoracie cord legs time of death 
he a 
of 
temporal branch of the trigeminus, or to the glosso- that the pain was reflex as a result of involvement by 
= pharyngeus, these structures were also sectioned in the growth of the superior laryngeal branch of the 
ina: . ° . . e ° f : 
iz) case 6 (figs. 10 and 11), producing anesthesia as shown vagus, with reference of the pain through the auricu- 
~ in figure 12. The destruction of the trigeminus, laris vagi nerve. The patient obtained complete relief 
Y glossopharyngeus and posterior cervical roots failed to of all pain, including that deep in the ear. The advan- 
vis . . 7 ° . 9 a ° >. ° . 
the eliminate the “deep pain in the ear.” This residual tage arising trom the anesthesia thus produced and the 
én pain persisted for the eighteen months that the patient relief of pain were offset by the great difficulty in swal- 
18, survived after the foregoing operations.* lowing and the development of paralysis of the pharynx, 
, - with paralysis of the vocal cord on the side of the vagus 
my 8. For full details of this case and the one following regarding sensory section. The procedure itself presents many difficulties 
pt.) Studies of the glossopharyngeus and vagus, as well as technic, see Fay, - 


Temple: J. Neurol. & Psychopath. 8: 110 (Oct.) 1927. and dangers. 
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With the establishment of the origin of the pain deep 
in the ear as due to involvement of the sensory branches 
of the vagus, an extracranial approach was devised so 
as to section the sensory filaments and leave the motor 
fibers undisturbed. This extracranial method has given 
excellent results, with complete relief of pain in the 
one case in which it has been undertaken, 

The surgical approach devised for extracranial sec- 
tion of the vagus branches has the advantage of being 
through a field free from the metastatic invasion and 
of being relatively easy to undertake. An incision is 
made along the posterior border of the sternomastoid 











motes 





Fig. 10 (case 6).—Exposure for section of the glossopharyngeus and 


muscle, trom the mastoid prominence, two thirds down 
the length of the muscle ; the cervical plexus is encoun- 
tered, and the branches are sectioned or avulsed ; this 
replaces to some degree the need for rhizotomy. The 
deep facial plane behind and anterior to the muscle is 
then entered (this is important). Following the sepa- 
ration of this plane by blunt 
dissection the carotid sheath is 
easily reached, and the vagus 
found within the sheath and 1so- 
lated on a small tape. The 
vagus is then followed up to its 
entry into the jugular foramen 
of the skull, This is best done 
by retracting the carotid artery 
and jugular vein anteriorly. 
Sensory branches will be seen 
leaving the vagus at several 


r 








Fig. 11 (case 6) Three 
weeks after operation, show- 


ing midline incision onneck points (superior laryngeal and 


and area of anesthesia ob- 
tained, outlined by tapes. 


pharyngeal sensory filaments). 
These should be cut, as well as 
the filaments to the hypoglossus and sympathetic (jugu- 
lar branch of the superior cervical sympathetic). 

In my experience I have found the hypoglossus to 
contain sensory fibers to the base of the tongue and 
tonsillar region. These it obtains from the vagus after 
leaving the cranium, as the root of the hypoglossus is 
essentially motor. In cases of carcinoma at the base 
of the tongue, it is important that the hypoglossus or 
its sensory filament from the vagus be sought and 
sectioned (case 9). 

If the field of operation is maintained in the deep 
cervical facial plane, all these structures may be encoun- 
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tered (fig. 15) and there will be little or no bleeding to 
obstruct the field. The operation may be done under 
local anesthesia and selection made of the desired strue- 
tures involved (with the cooperation of the patient), 





ay 
. 














Fig 2 (case 6) Sensory studies and areas of anesthesia: At left, 
after section of glossopharyngeus and second and third cervical p i" 
roots. At right, final anesthesia obtained after section of the px or 
root of the trigeminus. Note residual zone of sensation around t ear 
lue to fibers from the vagus. All pain was relieved excepti1 at 


referred deep in the ear. 


This method has the advantage of destroying the 
cervical branches to the skin surface of the neck, «nd 
the sensory branches of the vagus to the deep structires 
of the ear, tongue and pharynx (fig. 16). 











Fig. 13 (case 8).—Intracranial approach for section of the vagus roots; 


partial suboccipital craniectomy. 


In cases of extensive carcinoma of the tongue or in 
which metastasis has occurred to the glands below the 


angle of the jaw, associated with pain, or in anticipation 
of fulguration, repeated doses of deep x-ray therapy, 


A. 
AvG. 11, 1928 
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MALIGNANT 


or the development of pain in the later stages, three 
sensory nerve fields must be considered in the obtaining 
of relief of pain or anesthesia. The trigeminus (prin- 
cipally the third division) may be subjected to alcoholic 
injection, as advocated by Grant,” or to section of the 
post rior root. The cervical field may be destroyed by 
section of the peripheral branches or by rhizotomy, the 
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after operation. Formerly on 34 grains (0.23 Gm.) 
of morphine daily, she passed the eighteen months fol- 
lowing operation on small doses of a barbituric acid 
compound. Four patients were institutionalized but 
were free from pain up until the time of their death. 
One developed pain from involvement of adjacent 
structures six weeks after section of the cervical poste- 
rior roots and died in two months from 
sudden pulmonary edema. Three com 
plained of “pain deep in the ear” toward 
the end of the disease, but this 
controlled by sedatives. 

The distinct impression was gained that 
the surgical relief of pain permitted a gain 
in strength and an increase in the number 


Was 





of months of life in some cases. More 
frequent deep irradiation was _ possible 
S 3 
tent? 
14 (case 8) Sensory studies: A, anesthesia after subtotal section of the trigem- 
i ind C, anesthesia increased to the concha of the ear and posteriorly after 
St f the vagus with complete relief of pain deep in the ear. Reference of pain 
t rea probably reflex through the ramus of the auricularis vagi nerve. 
ul ying branches of the vagus being destroyed by 
the \tracranial method already outlined. 
patients in this small series were all hopeless 
su rs. With two exceptions, they were extremely 
poo operative risks. One died on the third day after 
ope: tion from strangulation, one on the thirteenth day 
fro). pneumonia. Three were brought from a state of 
inv; idism to one in which they again resumed their 
Port rN Gang. semilunare 
4 F Gang. ciliare 
N.I edius N. Petrosus 
G ali superficialix minor 
; . Petrosus 
N.« ryngeu a major 
Chor pani WN. Petrosus 
Rar ilaris profundus 
P N. Vagi N. Vidii 
Gang 1s + 
Gang itty ‘iia ~~ 
Gang lare 
N. Ts . si Cang. oticum 
ae Fig Field of operation for extracranial section 
N.A A. Carotis interna of the sensory fibers of the vagus and glossopharyngeus 
NH sous The glossopharyngeus crosses the operative field from 
Gang. nodosum WN. Glossopharyngeus behind the vagus and deep in the upper exposure The 
Plex : hypoglossus is encountered above the vagus and may be 
‘ lie iteaitinaa sectioned in its entirety, or the sensory filaments may be 
es Jug divided from the vagus itself. The jugular branch of 
N. Car is internus ., the superior cervical sympathetic is shown, as well as 
Cang cale superins. N. Laryngeus the isolated vagus on a tape, and the sensory filaments 
ee encountered when the carotid and jugular veins have 
been retracted anteriorly. 

—_— because the patients did not suffer from 
the pain consequent to the swelling and to 
the reaction of the tissues to the irradia- 
tion. Dressings and fulguration were pos- 

Fig. 15 (case 9).—Diagrammatic representation of the extracranial branches of the ~ ee . ... ‘ he ~- 
vagus to the hypoglossus, glossopharyngeus and superior laryngeal and pharyngeal sible w ithout producing additional pain to 
branches. Section of these branches by the extracranial approach has been found most the sufterers. Elimination of morphine 
Satistactory in dealing with pain referred deep in the ear and throat. (From Journal of 


Neurology and Psychopathology 8: 110 [Oct.] 1927.) 

work, free from pain until the time of their death, seven 
months, nine months, and one year and two months, 
respectively, after operation. One patient complained 
ot deep pain in the:ear until death eighteen months 





_ 9. Grant, F. C.: Alcoholic Injection of Second and Third Divisions 
ot Trigeminal Nerve: Clinical Results with More Exact Technic, J. A. 
M. A. 78: 1780 (June 10) 1922; A Suggestion for the Relief of Pain 


from Carcinoma of the Mouth and Cheek, Ann. Surg. 81: 494 (Feb.) 


1925 


after operation was effected in all but 
one case, 

The surgical relief of pain from extensive malignant 
disease of the face and neck offers the patient freedom 
from torment during the remaining few months of life, 
and the slight additional risk of operation seems more 
than justified by the relief obtained. 








Aristotle.—And finally he establishes the science of embryol- 
ogy. “He who sees things grow from their beginning,” he 
writes, “will have the finest view of them.”—Durant, Will. 











TOTAL RHINOPLASTY * 
GORDON B. NEW, MLD. 


ROCHESTER, MINN, 


Total rhinoplasty presents several problems, the most 
important of which is that of obtaining a lining for the 
nose. The lining of the ala and the formation of a 
columella is best accomplished by the method of 
Nelaton' by turning the distal end of the forehead 
flap on itself. The lining of the upper part of the nose 
is usually obtained by turning in flaps from the margin 
of the opening. I have used a free full-thickness skin 
gratt for this purpose with satisfactory results. 

It may be necessary to employ rhinoplasty in cases 
of trauma, and of benign or malignant disease.  Fol- 
lowing removal of a squamous-cell epithelioma the 
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Fig. 1 Preoperative deformity after removal of squamous-cell epi 
thelioma of the nose. 


reconstruction should be delayed for from eight to 
twelve months, depending on the grade or activity of 
the lesion. If the reconstruction is attempted too early 
undetected malignant growth may occur underneath the 
flap; this is most demoralizing to the patient after 
plastic reconstruction has been completed. The fore- 
head is usually the most satisfactory place to obtain a 
pedicle flap for total rhinoplasty unless the hair line 
prevents the making of one large enough. Then a 
tube flap from the neck, chest or arm must be 
considered. 

Ivy? has reported a method of Blair’s of making 
accurate measurements for the forehead flap so that a 





* From the Section on Laryngology, Oral and Plastic Surgery, the 
Mayo Clinic 

1. Nélaton and Ombrédanne, quoted by Ivy, R. H.: Repair of 
Acquired Defects of the Face, J. A. M. A. 84: 181-185 (Jan. 17) 1925. 

2. Ivy, in Gillies, H. D.: Plastic Surgery of the Face, London, H. 
Frowde, Hodder and Stoughton, 1920. Ivy, R. H.: Plastic and Recon- 
structive Surgery, S. Clin. N. Amer. @: 245-255 (Feb.) 1926. 
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nose of predeterminate size may be constructed. Ivy 
reported two cases with excellent results. Blair * has 
also reported a case in which the result from this 
method was satisfactory. Neélaton turned in the mar- 
gin of the nasal opening to form a lining for the upper 
part of the nose. I have found the use of a free full- 
thickness skin graft more satisfactory for this purpose 















































Fig. 2.—Appearance of patient from the side. 
PI l 






on account of the tendency for the turned-in sc: 
flaps to slough. The full-thickness graft is obt: 
by means ot knife dissection from the inside of the 
arm and is applied at the time of the first elevation of 
the forehead flap. It is sutured in place with dermol 





m b 

Fig. 3.—a, flap on the forehead with the full-thickness skin graft used 

as a lining for the skin that will form the body of the nose; b, flap ele- 

vated about to be brought down in position to reconstruct the nose; c, full- 

thickness skin graft in the wound in the right side of forehead and 
the flap in position on the nose. 


suture, which passes first through the flap, then the 
graft and then the margin of the wound. A case 
is reported here of total rhinoplasty, secondary to 
epithelioma and lupus. 


REPORT OF CASE 

A woman, aged 49, came to the Mayo Clinic, March 16, 1925, 
because of a lesion of the bridge of the nose, which had been 
present for nineteen years. Lupus had been diagnosed and 


3. Blair: Personal communication to the author. 
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she had been treated repeatedly by carbon dioxide snow and 
roentgen ray for many years, each time with healing of the 
lesion. Gradually healing did not follow the treatment and 
radium was applied at frequent intervals, the last application 
having been made three months previous to her entrance in 
the clinic. 

Examination revealed papillary epithelioma of the lower half 
of the nose, which had destroyed the left side and extended 
across the median line to the right. On the right side of the 
nose, itt the region of the nasal bone, there was an ulcerated 
area covered by crust. March 19, 1925, biopsy and the frozen 
section corroborated the clinical diagnosis of epithelioma. 
Microscopically, the lesion was reported to be squamous-cell 


epithelioma graded 2. 

At operation the greater part of the nose was destroyed with 
the cautery and removed with the cutting cautery. The 
patiet recovery was uneventful. Later, several pieces of 
sequesirum from the nasal bones were removed. The epithe- 
lioma did not recur. Repeated treatments were given for 
recurr: ice of the lupus about the margins of the nasal opening ; 
this d iyed plastic work. 





Fig Detail of forehead flap: a, point that forms the tip of the 
nose; / umella; c, covering of the ala; d, lining of the ala; e¢, full- 
thickne skin graft which lines the upper portion of the nose. 


When the patient returned for plastic reconstruction of the 
nose in June, 1926, she appeared as shown in figures 1 and 2. 
A year and three months after the removal of the epithelioma, 
a flap was elevated from the right side of the forehead, fol- 
lowing the Nélaton-Blair method, with the exception that a 
full thickness graft was placed underneath the portion of the 
flap which would form the body of the nose (fig. 3). The 
forehead flap was elevated, and about two weeks from the 
time of the first elevation was brought down in position, the 
distal end of the flap being folded on itself following Nélaton’s 
method to form a columella and line the ala, the margin of 
the fiap being sutured laterally to form the ala of the nose. 
At that time a full-thickness graft about 8.75 cm. by 6.25 cm. 
Was inserted in the wound in the forehead. This was dresse.l 
with plain gauze and adhesive plaster. The dressing was 
removed in ten days; the graft had taken perfectly. Two weeks 
later the pedicle was cut across in stages, the upper end of 
the flay was sutured in place to form the upper part of the 
hose, and the pedicle was replaced on the forehead. August 12, 
the patient was dismissed to return for further plastic work in 
Six months. At this time the nose was in good shape but a 
little large. 
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Figures 5 and 6 show the patient on Teb. 20, 1928, after the 
nose had been trimmed and the size reduced by means of 
incisions along the lower margins of the ala and in the 


old scars. 








Fig. 5.—Result of total rhinoplasty. 





Fig. 6.—Improved profile of patient. 


CONCLUSIONS 
Total rhinoplasty is best carried out by means of a 
forehead flap, using the Nélaton-Blair method. Lining 
the portion of the flap that forms the body of the nose 
with a full-thickness graft is advantageous. 








GASEOUS CYST OF ISCHIORECTAL SPACE 
RESULTING FROM MINUTE PER- 
FORATION OF RECTUM *® 


AMOS R. KOONTZ, M.D. 
BALTIMORE 


The case here reported is, I believe, unique in 
medical annals. I have been unable to find a report 
of any similar case in the literature. 


REPORT OF CASE 

A vigorous athletic white man, aged 33, had been suffering 
with internal hemorrhoids for several years which protruded 
at defecation and had to be pushed back. About the middle 
of October, 1925, the patient participated in a polo game, 
during which the hemorrhoids were particularly painful and 
troublesome, the patient having to push them back several 
times between periods. I examined him immediately after the 





[ — 














External appearance of cyst. 


game and found the hemorrhoids protruding and bleeding. 
To the right of the anus there was a rounded, smooth swelling 
about the size of a medium sized lemon. When tapped on, 
this swelling seemed hollow. It could be readily picked up 
between the fingers and was not at all painful. The patient 
stated that it had not been present before the game. 
November 27, the patient was admitted to the Church Home 
and Infirmary for operation. The size and character of the 
swelling in the ischiorectal space had not changed in the 
slightest since the day it was examined following the polo 
game. November 28, operation was performed under ether 
anesthesia. The sphincter was dilated and an attempt made 
to find an opening from the rectum into the swelling with a 
probe. This attempt failed. A hollow needle was then inserted 
into the swelling through the skin of the ischiorectal space. 
There was a rush of escaping air (or gas) and the swelling 
collapsed. The escaping gas was odorless. The needle was 
left in place and the collapsed space filled with methylthionine 
chloride (methylene blue) until there was considerable tension 





* Read before the Baltimore City Medical Society, March 16, 1928. 
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in the cavity, but no methylthionine chloride appeared in the 
rectum. Incision was then made into the cavity through the 
overlying skin. It seemed to be simply an air cavity in the soft 
parts without a definite lining membrane. However, there was 
a sort of fibrous lining of the pocket, which was dissected out, 
and the cavity was packed with iodoform gauze. 
rhoids were then excised. 

The cyst cavity healed promptly by granulation and there 
kas not been any recurrence of rectal trouble of any sort. 


The hemor- 


COMMENT 

This case is apparently one of traumatic rupture of 
the rectum, with escape of air or gas into the ischio- 
rectal space, forming a gaseous cyst. My explanation 
of the curious phenomenon is that during the hard rid- 
ing of the polo game the sphincter ani was tightly 
contracted, because of the pain occasioned by the pro- 
truding hemorrhoids. Whatever air or gas was in the 
rectum must have been under considerable pressure, 
as a result of the continued state of contraction of the 
abdominal muscles in riding, and the contracted and 
resisting state of the sphincter. It is quite probal)le that 
at the time of some especially hard jolt (which is not 
infrequent in polo) the point of least resistance to the 
gas in the rectum was through the rectal wall. .\ small 
tear must have been made and the gas under pressure 
forced into the ischiorectal fossa. This openine must 
have been small and must have closed off imme ‘iately 
or there would certainly have been some infec!ion in 
the surrounding soft parts. There was never ai v sign 
of this. It is possible that the pressure of the <as in 
the newly formed cavity may have itself caus 1 the 
closure of the opening through which it had e- -aped. 
This could have happened easily if there was . flap 
closing the epening. 

Had infection been present the presence of t e gas 
would not liave been so hard to explain, as ¢ seous 
abscess of the ischiorectal space is not uncon monly 
encountered. 

Of course, it must be borne in mind that there is the 
possibility that the history given by the patient ‘s not 
correct. The cyst may have formed gradually without 
his knowledge and have been brought to his aticntion 
only on the day that the hemorrhoids beca so 
unusually troublesome. 

Rupture of the rectum of any type is rare. Since 
the introduction of the use of compressed air in indus- 
try there have been a certain number of cases of pneu- 
matic rupture of the rectum occasioned by workmen 
being “dusted off” by a high pressure air hose. [lays* 
has recently reported a case, and states that there are 
thirty-two other cases reported in the medical literature. 

Henningsen,? in 1917, reported two cases of sponta- 
neous rupture of the rectum and stated that there were 
fourteen other cases reported in the literature. In these 
cases there was no underlying condition, such as ulcera- 
tion, to account for the rupture, and there was no 
trauma. Hence, they were called spontaneous. Appat- 
ently, then, there are cases in which the wall of the 
rectum is so thin and delicate that it is easily ruptured. 
Some slight and unnoticed trauma may have been 
responsible for the so-called spontaneous cases 

In this connection the so-called gas cysts of the intes- 
tine are interesting. Finney,® in "1908, reported mine- 
teen cases, including one of his own. These cysts 
consist of grapelike masses attached to the intestinal 


o 





1. Hays, G. L.: Pneumatic Rupture of the Bowel, Surg. . Gynec. “Obst. 
43: 491- 493 (Oct.) 1926. ‘ id 

2. Henningsen, E.: Spontaneous Rupture of the Rectum, Hospitalstid. 
10: 702-711 (July - 1917. : 

3. Finney, J. T Gas Cysts of the Intestine, J. A. M. A. 


51: 1291-1298 oct "17) 1908. 
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wall, some pedunculated, others sessile. They are not 
uniformly lined with epithelium but are generally par- 
tially so lined. They are found in all layers of the 
intestine, but the majority are subserous. The gas 


found in them closely resembles atmospheric air. They 
are entirely without clinical significance and have always 
been found accidentally at operation or autopsy. They 


frequently seen at slaughter-houses in swine and 


sheep, especially the former. Various theories as to 
their formation hold that they are true tumors whose 
enlarged endothelial cells secrete the gas; that they are 
formed by bacteria within the tissues, or that they are 
fornied by the mechanical propulsion of gas or air 
through the intestinal wall. Masson * believes that they 
are local dilatations of lymphatic vessels, with occa- 
sional rupture and the free passage of gas into the 


surrounding connective tissue. I mention them here 
only because I think that they are interesting in showing 
t! pe of thing that may happen to the intestinal wall, 
‘ause they are similar to the cyst in the case here 
reported in that they contain gas and are not always 
lin with epithelium. Further than this there does 
nt seem to be any relationship between the two lesions. 

Ilarvey Stone*® has called my attention to the 


fac: that in the presence of internal hemorrhoids the 
crypts of Morgagni are often unusually deep and that 
the rectal wall is very much thinned out at their fundus. 
He thinks that in the case here reported the rupture 
may very well have taken place through the fundus of 
one of these crypts. 


+ St. Paul Street. 


‘P2LOTECTIVE ACTION OF CONVALES- 
CENT POLIOMYELITIS 
SERUM * 

SIMON FLEXNER, MLD. 


AND 
STEWART, M.D. 


NEW YORK 


FRED W. 


The employment of convalescent serum in the early 
treatment of human cases of poliomyelitis is based on 
decisive experiments in monkeys. ‘These experiments 
are divisible into two classes, in one of which proof was 
brought that the virus of poliomyelitis and convalescent 
serum mixed in vitro does not produce experimental 
poliomyelitis, and in the other of which it was shown 
that under controlled experimental conditions the intra- 
meningeal injection of the convalescent serum, even as 
late as from eighteen to twenty-four hours after an 
intracerebral injection of the virus, sufficed to prevent 
an otherwise certain development of the paralytic 
experimental disease. In the carrying out of these tests, 
it is immaterial whether convalescent human or con- 
valescent monkey serum is employed, but normal serum 
of either source is without effect. Moreover, as the 
intrameningeal injection of the convalescent serum is 
effective against an intracerebral inoculation of the 
virus, it is to be expected that it will be effective also 
against virus introduced into the nasal mucous mem- 
brane,! and such has been shown to be the case. In the 
experiments of Flexner and Lewis, the convalescent 





+. Masson, P.: Na if Renn eaten. Ann. d’anat. path. 
med. chir. 2: 541-562, 1925. 

5. Stone, Harvey: Personal communication to the author. 
R *From the Laboratories of the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
esearch. 

1. Flexner, i: and Lewis, P. A.: Experimental Poliomyelitis in 
Monkeys, J. A. M. A. 54: 1780 (May 28) 1910. 
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or immune serum was introduced directly into the sub 
arachnoid space by means of lumbar puncture. Later 
experiments carried out by Flexner and Amoss ? estab- 
lished the fact that whereas the intact choroid plexus 
and meninges excluded the immune serum from passing 
from the blood into the cerebrospinal fluid, yet when 
these structures were injured, even by aseptic inflam- 
matory substances, they permitted it to enter the fluid. 
This fluid has shown itself to be the most direct means 
of bringing the immune bodies into direct relation with 
the essential tissue structures of the central nervou 
system. 

The present brief report, which is to be followed by 
a detailed description of the experiments on which it is 
based, relates to the possibility of preventing expert- 
mental poliomyelitis from arising, after inoculation of 
the virus of the disease into the brain of monkeys, 
through a previous intravenous injection of the con 
valescent serum. It is acknowledged that the intra 
cerebral mode of inoculation is the severest test that 
has been devised. When this kind of inoculation is 
made, the virus is partially deposited in an injured loca- 
tion in the brain and partially introduced into the cere- 
brospinal fluid. The entire central nervous system, 
therefore, becomes bathed in a virus-containing liquid, 
besides which an actual area of injury and of reduced 
resistance to multiplication of the virus is created. ‘The 
wide diffusion of the virus-containing fluid consisting 
of physiologic solution of sodium chloride suffices to 
produce a state of mild chemical inflammation of the 
meningeal-choroid plexus mechanism, which enables the 
immune serum circulating in the blood to pass into 
the cerebrospinal fluid and hence to the parenchyma of 
the nervous organs, a process assisted doubtless by the 
locus of injury at the site of inoculation.® 

The present series of experiments in which the pro 
phylactic power of convalescent or immune serum was 
tested may be considered, first, as regards the effect of 
the serum given intravenously about twenty-four hours 
before the intracerebral inoculation of the virus, in 
which case protection is afforded, and, secondly, as 
regards the duration of protection afforded by serum 
injected into the arachnoid by lumbar puncture. In 
view of the fact that serum so injected passes out of 
the meninges and into the blood in relatively few hours, 
it is significant that the protective effect has been deter- 
mined to endure at least four days. Whether the 
protection thus afforded is the result of local action of 
the immune serum, or whether the convalescent serum 
which has penetrated from the meninges into the blood 
is the effective agent has not been determined. If the 
protection is brought about through the presence of 
the immune serum in the blood, it follows that relatively 
small amounts of convalescent serum so introduced suf- 
fice to prevent the drastic intracerebral inoculation of 
the virus from producing experimental poliomyelitis. 

The ultimate period of duration of the passive immu- 
nity protection described has still to be determined. It 
will doubtless be greater for the homologous immune 
monkey than for the heterologous immune human 
serum. Probably the duration will be found to con- 
form with that already determined in similar instances 
of passive serum protection. 

Our purpose in presenting this preliminary report is 
to suggest that, in the event of severe outbreaks of 
epidemic poliomyelitis, convalescent human serum be 


2. Flexner, Simon; and py Hf. 2 J. Exper. Med. 25: 499 
(April) 1917; 28:11 (July) 1918. 

3. Flexner, Simon; and Amoss, H. L.: J. Exper. Med. 25: 525 
(April) 1917. 
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employed to afford passive protection to persons, chil- 
dren especially, menaced by the disease. The quantity 
of convalescent serum to be injected subcutaneously 
can be determined accurately only by actual observa- 
tion. Since epidemic poliomyelitis is a disease of low 
incidence, this determination is not one which 1s readily 
nade. It is suggested that the dose for young children 
ve 10 cc., and for older children and adults, 20 cc. 
Should the epidemic outbreak become severe and endure 
for many weeks, the repetition of the injection at the 
xpi mn of from four to six weeks might be con- 
sidered \s the serum injected is human serum, dis- 
at reeable tions should not occur. It is hoped that, 
if y sticmwyelitia occurs in individuals previously injected 
with convalescent serum, the precise facts of the 
occurrence will be published for future guidance and 
information. 


Sixty-Sixth Street and Avenue A. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF A’ STERILITY 
CLINIC 


SAMUEL R. MEAKER, M.D. 
\ssociate Professor of Gynecology, Bosten University School of Medicine 


LOSTON 


lifteen years ago the diagnostic study of cases of 
sterility was not regarded as a matter of any great 
complexity. The ordinary practice required only a 
routine pelvic examination of the wife, with a special 
utlook toward vaginismus, cervical stenosis, and 
o-called displacements of the uterus. A few more 
careful practitioners inquired about the potency of thi 
husband and examined an occasional seminal specimen. 
Constitutional states, excepting obesity, received scant 
attention, 

It happens that during the past fifteen years thet 
mspicuous awakening of interest in the 
roblem of serdiies This originated probably from 
ree noteworthy advances. First, Hthner’s develop- 
ment of postcottal examination made clear the true 
extent of male responsibility, the essential mechanism 
of insemination, and the effect on spermatozoa of 
abnormal cervical secretions. Second, transuterine 
insufflation of gas and the injection of iodized oil pro- 
vided a means of evaluating accurately the tubal ele- 
ment. Third, general progress in endocrinology and 
in the study of metabolism revealed several factors 
which may depress the vitality of the sex cells, and so 
amplified the important concept of relative fertility. 

\s a result of these advances we have today a greatly 
increased knowledge of the mechanism of fertility, and 
of the various details in which that mechanism may 
fail. More than forty possible causes of sterility are 
now well defined. The study of the etiology of the 
condition discloses certain fundamental facts. For one 
thing, the male is at fault in about half of the cases, 
often when he is fully potent and apparently healthy. 
For another, in about a third of the cases the trouble 
is some constitutional disturbance in the male or the 
female, and not any local pathologic condition of the 
generative organs. Again, a considerable proportion 
of cases show multiple causes, the least obvious factor 
being sometimes the most important. 

In only one third of all cases is sterility primarily 
the result of local abnormalities in the female pelvic 
organs. Clearly, therefore, the gynecologist by himself 


1. Meaker, S. R.: A Working Classification of the Causes of Sterility, 
}. A es. es 90: 111-113 (Jan. 14) 1928 
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is ill qualified to obtain the best results with problems 
which lie so largely outside his own field and within 
those of the urologist, imternist and endocrinologist, 
Realizing this, about a year ago I was able to enlist the 
cooperation of Drs. S. N. Vose, C. H. Lawrence and 
\. W. Rowe in a systematic study of cases of sterility, 
My purpose in this paper is to describe the lines : long 
which we feel that such a group study should be 
organized. 
PERSON NEL 

The regular members of the group, which carries out 

a routine study in all cases, should be a gynecologist, a 


urologist, and one or two specialists in the fields of 

internal medicine and endocrinology. In our own 
~ ‘ cA . . 

group these fields are covered by an internist and a 

physiologic chemist, who work in the closest associa- 

tion. Special consultants outside the regular group 


may be called on from time to time. 

The gynecologist requires training in certain details 
not emphasized in ordinary eynecologic practice. He 
must learn to distinguish the normal from the abnormal 
in a patient’s sex life. He should be able to recognize 
the stigmas of pelvic hypoplasia, not labeling every 
small uterus as infantile or accepting every large one 
as fully developed. He ought to detect even the least 
conspicuous vestigia of old inflammatory disease. He 


must become expert in postcoital examination, in the 


Taste 1.—Rasic Routine of Sterility Clinic and 
Supplementary Tests 


Group Additional Test 
Diagnos ns Jasic Routine When Indi 
Meaker . ; Gynecologic history Examination unde trous 
Abdominopelvic ¢xamina- oxide anesthesi 
tion Further study 
Study of endocervical se- tions; e. g., cul 
cretions Repetition of | ital 


Postcoital examination 

Insufflation after atropine Repetition of ir tion 
Insnffation without atro lodized oil inject 
pine Observations max 
search purposes 


examination 


Vose Genito-urinary history of Study of second lom 
husbane specimen 
Examination of male gen- Aspiration of test 
itals Endoscopy 
Study of prostatovesicular Observations made 


strippings 


search purpose 
Study of condom specimen 


Lawrence : General history of wife Further endocrine study 
General physical examina- of wife 
tion of wife Further endocrine study 
General history of hus- of husband 


band Observatious made for re- 
General physical examina- search purposes 
tion of husband 


Rowe . ads Wife’s basal metabolism; Further vital function 
blood morphology; blood tests of wife 
serologic tests; plrysical 
measurements; complete 
urinalysis; nitrogen par- 
tition 

Husband’s hasal metab- Further vital function 

olism; blood morphol tests of husband 
ogy; blood serolagic 
tests; physical measure- 
ments; complete urinal- 
ysis; nitregen partiticn 


Observations made for re- 
search purposes 


Special consult- Special imvestigations a5 
SE so canen needed 
ere Final correlation of data 





specialized study of endocervical secretions, and in the 
performance of tests of tubal patency. 

The urologist also requires detailed training. He 
must develop very critical standards for the examination 
of semen, evaluating accurately its physical and chemical 
characteristics and the number, motility and morphol- 
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ogy of the spermatozoa. He should be prepared to 
carry out in_ selected cases special tests such as 
endoscopy and aspiration of the testis. 

(he internist plays an important part in the group 
study. It is his duty to detect particularly errors of 
dict, faults of hygiene, focal infections, and intoxica- 


tions, as well as extragenital or systemic diseases of any 
Si He has, of course, all the laboratory reports at 
his disposal. 


Taste 2.—Daily Program of Basic Routine Tests 


] iy, Sunday Husband and wife each begin the collection of a 
twenty-four hour specimen of urine. The two 
specimens are to be kept separate. The first 
urine passed on arising Sunday morning is 
thrown away; all subsequently passed Sunday 
and Sunday night, together with that passed 
on arising Monday morning, is saved and put 
into clean bottles. 

day, Monday 8 a. m Husband and wife report, without 
: breakfast, bringing twenty-four hour speci- 
mens, to Dr. A. W. Rowe, Evans Memorial, 
80 East Concord Street, for tests of blood, 
urine and metabolism. At this time the hours 
of subsequent appointments are arranged. 
p. m. Husband reports to Dr. S. N. Vose, 
15 Bay State Road, for examination of male 
organs. 
a kh Wife reports to Dr. S. R. Meaker, 
475 Commonwealth Avenue, for examination 
of female « rgans. 
Tuesday co i ae Wife reports to Dr. Meaker for ex- 
3 amination of secretions of womb 

T lay, Wednesday The couple have natural intercourse between 6 
and 7 in the morning. 

8 a. m Wife reports to Dr. Meaker for ex- 
amination of male seed in womb. 

A prescription is provided for four small tablets, 
which can be obtained at any drug store 
These are taken by the wife before the after 
noon apointment—two of them two hours be 
fore, one one hour before, and one fifteen 
minutes before. They are not to be swallowed, 
but should be put under the tongue and 
allowed to dissolve there 

p. m. Wife reports to Dr. Meaker for test 
of condition of tubes 

I lay, Thursday p. m. Husband and wife report to Dr. C 
H. Lawrence, 520 Commonwealth Avenue, for 
general physical examination. 

p. m. Wife reports to Dr. Meaker for test 
of condition of tubes 

S day, Friday The couple have intercourse between 6 and 7 
in the morning, using a condom, or so-called 
safe. When the condom is taken off, a string 
is tied around its neck, to prevent the contents 
being spilled; it is then wrapped in a handke: 
chief In order to keep this specimen warm 
during transportation, it should be carried 1n- 
side the clothing next to the body 

8 a. m. Condom specimen is brought to Dr. 
Vose. 

week If further tests prove to be necessary, appoint- 


ments will be made for their performance 
during the second week 


lhe endocrinologist, from the histories and the physi- 
cal examinations of both patients, obtains such data as 
bear on the question of past or present endocrinopathy. 
Ile also supervises the routine laboratory work and» 
arranges for additional tests when necessary. Not 
uncommonly he calls on: outside consultants—the oph- 
thalmologist and the roentgenologist, for example—in 
cases of suspected pituitary disturbance. Finally, he 
must assemble and interpret all the information coming 
from these various sources. 

ROUTINE OF INVESTIGATION 

The plan of investigation used by our group com- 
prises a basic routine which is carried out completely 
in all cases, and a number of additional tests which are 


done as indicated. Table 1 shows the basic routine and 
the more important of the supplementary tests. 
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The question is sometimes raised by physicians, and 
frequently by patients, whether a procedure so elabo- 
rate as our full basic routine is really necessary in every 
case. After working nearly a year with this plan, we 
are firmly convinced that no briefer study offers even 
a reasonable chance of identifying accurately all the 
etiologic factors. It is now almost an everyday expe- 
rience to encounter problems in which our former 
methods of investigation, careful though we believed 
them to be, would have led us far astray from the true 
solutions. Of this I will offer one illustration : 


A physician and his wife, married five years, consulted us 
for sterility. The husband appeared, and considered himself 
to be healthy and vigorous; his condom specimen was perfect 
according to the most critical standards. The wife s! 
marked endocervicitis with considerable ectropion mucosae but 
no other abnormality. A few years ago | should have con 
sidered the problem solved at this point. However, postcoital 
examination demonstrated that spermatozoa lived and flourished 
in that cervix, pathologic though it was. Furthermore, th 


lowed a 


routine vital functional study of the husband revealed a wholly 
unsuspected thyroid deficiency. The cervix was not treated 
The husband was given thyroid medication. In two month 
his wife conceived, and she is now approaching the end of a 


normal pregnancy. 


Undoubtedly thousands of cases, similar in a general 
way to this one, are numbered among the failures of 
the past. By sufficiently thorough study, and by that 
alone, may cases of this and many other types b 
included among the successes of the future. 

Secondary sterility requires, in general, the same 
investigation as primary. It is true that on the femal 
side the factor of hypoplasia 1s less important and thi 
factors of trauma and inflammation are more important 
among the secondary cases. Nevertheless, no step 1n 
the routine study may safely be omitted on that account 
Moreover, continued fertility on the part of the mak 
is not assured and should never be taken for granted. 

We have found it convenient to carry out the basic 
routine according to a fixed daily program, as shown 
in table 2. This economizes the time of the workers 
and facilitates the arranging of appointments. The 
total period covered by the investigation is made as 
short as possible in order to accommodate patients com 
ing from a distance, but it cannot well be less than six 
days because of the intervals that should elapse between 
certain of the examinations. 

Once a week a group conference is held. Incomplet 
cases are reviewed, if necessary, in order to outline 
further procedure. In completely studied cases, conclu- 
sions and recommendations are formulated. [Follow-up 
reports are made on patients who have been under 
treatment. 

RECORDS 

The record forms used by us comprise thirteen clin- 
ical record sheets, a filing envelop, and three types of 
cross-indexing cards. 

The clinical record sheets, which are appropriately 
printed, are numbered and entitled as follows: 

. Gynecologic history and abdominopelvic examination. 
Special gynecologic study. 

. Genito-urinary study. 

Medical-endocrine history of wife. 

Medical-endocrine history of husband. 
Medical-endocrine examination of wife. 
Medical-endocrine examination of husband. 
Laboratory-endocrine study of wife. 
Laboratory-endocrine study of husband. 

Special endocrine study of wife/husband. 


SERNAME WN = 








11. Opinien of special consultant 
12. Conclusions and recommendations. 
Record of treatment and progress of wife/husband. 

lhe tace of the filing envelop is reproduced here as 
table 3. Attention should be called first to the outline 
headed status of case. One reason why there are at 
present so few reliable statistics on sterility is that in 
e past there has never been any standard by which 
the completeness of diagnostic investigations might be 
judged. In consequence, most of the data submitted 
re of uncertain value. We have eliminated this diff- 
culty by establishing sheets 1 to 9 inclusive, and 12 
as the minimum requirement of a complete diagnostic 
record. Cases filed in series B to F inclusive may 
therefore be regarded as sources of reliable data on 
the incidence of etiologic factors. Cases in series D 
to F inclusive are likewise sources of accurate infor- 
mation on the results of therapeutic measures. 

\fter the heading diagnosis are set down all the 
etiologic factors which have been demonstrated, key 
numbers being used to designate the various factors. 


TasBLe 3.—/ace 
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ARE SERUM ANTIBODIES IDENTICAL 
WITH THEIR PRECURSORS IN 
LIVING TISSUES? 

A COMPARISON OF PASSIVE SENSITIZATION BY CROSS- 
CIRCULATION, BLOOD TRANSFUSION AND SERUM 
TRANSFER: PRELIMINARY REPORT * 


W. H. MANWARING, M.D. 
Professor of Bacteriology and Experimental Pathology, Stanford 
University School of Medicine 


AND 
JOSEPH L. AZEVEDO, A.B. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF. 


Current serum diagnosis and serum therapy are 
based on the assumption that specific serum antibodies 
are chemically identical with the specific immune sub- 
stances of the living body. 

Without this assumption, test tube reactions would 
be of questionable diagnostic interpretation and _ spe- 


of Filing Envelop 


AGE OCCUPATION 


AGE OCCUPATION 
RACE CASE NO. 
DATE 


TREATMENT 
RESULT 
STATUS OF CASE 
oeries 
(check sheets which have been filed 123456789 12) 
| yunplete , ‘ TOTTTECETERETELEREL TL. : 
> ot j a In filing record, check here the tter 
; } one C fapplying to the case, and then file 
plete: treatment me .. aes 
eer 2 ven D | record in the series indicated 
arried out; f N 1 _ > 
. }after 2 years : ax Held E } 
3 Ca > F J 


Similarly, the heading treatment introduces key num- 
bers designating any therapeutic measure or measures 
that have been carried out. 

CROSS-INDEXES 

Three cross-indexes are kept. One is an alphabetical 
index of patients’ names, referring to the numbers of 
the cases and the series in which they are filed. A 
econd is an index of etiologic factors; the key number 
of each factor heads a card, on which are listed by case 
numbers all cases in which that factor has been demon- 
strated either alone or in combination with other fac- 
ors. The third index deals with therapeutic measures ; 
it contains a card for each recognized measure, listing 
all cases in which that measure, alone or in combination 
with others, has been used. 

It is easy to establish a simple clerical routine for the 
filing of records in series, the employment of key num- 
hers, and the keeping of cross-indexes. By means of 
these devices we can at any time strike a trial balance 
on our entire work to date, or obtain complete and 
reliable statistics on any particular aspect of it. 

475 Commonwealth Avenue. 


Standardization in Clinical Pathology.—It cannot too 
often be iterated that no amount of negative investigations ever 
establishes a positive diagnosis—Horder, Sir Thomas: Lancet, 
July 21, 1928. 


cific antiserums might be illogical prophylactic and 
therapeutic agents. 

The clinical success of certain antitoxins is evidence 
though not proof of the approximate identity of these 
antitoxins with their precursors in living tissues. [ut 
the failure of most other proposed antiserums suggests 
that this identity is not the universal rule. We have 
recently obtained experimental evidence in support of 
such nonidentity by a comparison of passive sensitiza- 
tion by cross-circulation, blood transfusion and serum 
transfer. 


PASSIVE SENSITIZATION BY CROSS-CIRCULATION 
AND BLOOD TRANSFUSION 

If a cross-circulation is made between a hypersensi- 
tive dog and a normal dog of approximately the same 
weight, and the blood of the two animals allowed io 
mix freely for about fifteen minutes, kymograph tesis 
twenty-four hours later indicate that (a) the specilic 
protein hypersensitiveness of the anaphylactic dog 
(donor) is not appreciably reduced or altered in its 
physiological characteristics by thus replacing approxi- 
mately half of the total blood volume of the hypersensi- 
tive dog with normal blood, and (4), according to our 
present data, in about 75 per cent of the cases, a 





* Work aided by a grant from the Committee on Scientific Research of 
the American Mcdical Association. 
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specific hypersensitiveness of the same characteristics is 
transferred to the normal dog (recipient). With our 


routine method of sensitization,’ about 25 per cent of 


the ors apparently fail to become sufficiently highly 
sensitized to give demonstrable passive anaphylaxis. 
With highly sensitized donors, the severity of the 
passive sensitization of the normal dog may equal or 
e\ exceed the anaphylactic severity in the donor. 
| a donor giving, after cross-circulation, a +++ 
ani: lactic shock on routine intravenous test,? may 
ti ra-¢ ++. +--+ or +-+ severity to the 
r t. The reaction in the recipient is apparently 
determined partly by such factors as race, age, nutri- 
tion! condition and general muscular development. 
in place of a passive sensitization by cross- 
’ tion, half of the calculated total blood volume of 
t rmal dog is withdrawn and immediately replaced 
insfusion with an equal volume of the hypersensi- 
tive dog’s blood, the same type and, so far as we can 
jt from our present data, the same severity of pas- 
siv. sensitization is noted. This passive sensitization 
is least approximately the same whether whole 


| or defibrinated blood is employed for this 
t usion. 


ASSIVE SENSITIZATION BY SERUM TRANSFER 


parallel with a demonstrable passive sensitization 
h «l transfusion, anaphylactic transfer is attempted 
! econd normal dog by an intravenous or intra- 
{ neal injection with an equivalent volume of even 
h as twice the equivalent volume of serum from 
the same hypersensitive donor, no suggestion of a pas- 
sive sensitization is noted in the majority of cases 
t 6624 per cent according to our present data). 
In ive relatively few cases in which passive sensitiza- 
tion is effected by serum transfer, the sensitization is 
invariably slight and almost invariably physiologically 

al in character. The atypical shock is usually 
characterized by blood pressure changes similar to those 
In bit anaphylaxis * occasionally by the transient 
cardiac and respiratory paralysis, previously noted with 
Maivnon’s fraction of anaphylactic blood.* 


CONCLUSIONS 
comparison of passive sensitization by cross- 
circulation, blood transfusion and serum transfer, 
therefore, gives evidence that in dogs the so-called 
specific sensitizing antibodies of whole blood are so 
altered in their chemical properties or relationships dur- 
ing the ordinary process of serum separation that in 
two thirds of the cases they are completely and perma- 
nently inactivated. In the relatively few serums in 
which these antibodies remain slightly active, they are 
so altered as to give passive sensitization, physiologi- 
cally atypical in character. 
lf similar alterations take place with other antibodies, 
such alterations may well account for puzzling incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in serum diagnosis and for 
clinical failure of proposed anti-serums. 








1. Manwaring, W. H.: The Technic of Experimentation in Anaphy- 

laxis, in the Newer Knowledge of Bacteriology and Immunology, Univer- 
‘hicago Press, 1928, chapter LXXIV, p. 990. 

2. Manwaring, W. H.; Marino, H. D., and Azevedo, J. L.: Parenteral 
Denaturization of Foreign Proteins, J. Immunol. 15: 109, 1928; gives 
scale of anaphylactic severity; ++-+-+, rapidly fatal anaphylaxis, death 
taking place in about twenty minutes. 

Manwaring, W. H.: The Newer Knowledge of Bacteriology and 
Immunology, p. 994. 

'. Manwaring, W. H.; Azevedo, J. L., and Torbert, H. C.: Passive 

"Sitization with Maignon’s Fraction of Anayhylactic Blood, Proc. Soc. 
E Biol. & Med. 25: 431, 1928. 
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PREPARALYTIC POLIOMYELITIS 


OBSERVATIONS IN ONE HUNDRED AND SIX CASES 
IN WHICH CONVALESCENT SERUM 
WAS USED * 


W. LLOYD AYCOCK, M.D. 
AND 
ELIOT H. LUTHER, M.D. 


BOSTON 


Paralysis is not only the disabling sequel of polio- 
myelitis, but when it affects the muscles of respiration 
it is the cause of death. [rom the practical standpomt, 
therefore, treatment aims to prevent or moderate this 
serious feature of the disease. Paralysis, either partial 
or complete, is due to injury or death of nerve cells. 
If treatment is to succeed, then, it must be applied 
before nerve cell destruction has taken place. fl ortu 
nately, infantile paralysis may be diagnosed during its 
preparalytic stage. 

The increased prevalence of poliomyelitis in Massa- 
chusetts in 1927 afforded an opportunity for further 
testing the use of convalescent serum under fairly 
uniform conditions. 


SELECTION OF CASES FOR SERUM TREATMENT 

While the extent of the occurrence of abortive p io 
myelitis is not known, it is generally believed that many 
of the mild febrile attacks occurring in the vicinity of 
known cases of the disease represent a generalized 
infection with the virus of poliomyelitis. Since the 
symptoms are not unlike those of other acute infections 
there being no involvement of the central nervous sys 
tem, a definite diagnosis is not possible with the means 
at our disposal. Therefore, such cases are not included 
in the present series. 

As distinguished from the abortive form, the pre 
paralytic stage of poliomyelitis, whether followed by 
paralysis or not, is characterized by signs and symptoms 
of meningeal involvement. (Some authors apply th 
term “abortive” to all nonparalytic cases.) The patient 
is taken sick with fever, headache and a gastro-intestinal 
disturbance, which usually consists of vomiting and 
constipation. Drowsiness and a desire to be let alone 
are also frequently observed. While these symptoms 
are fairly constant, the absence of one or more does not 
rule out the disease, and they are not characteristic 
enough in themselves to warrant a diagnosis. 

It is, then, the physical signs to which one must look 
for diagnosis, and these make the early picture of 
infantile paralysis a fairly characteristic one. On 
observation the child seems prostrated to a greater 
degree than the temperature, which is usually under 
102 F., would indicate. The face is flushed, the expres 
sion is anxious, and there is frequently pallor about the 
nose and mouth. The throat is mildly injected, but not 
enough in itself to account for the child’s condition. 
The pulse is usually rapid out of proportion to the 
temperature. The rest of the physical examination is 
negative, except for that portion which deals with the 
nervous system. There is frequently a rather coarse 

* Read before the Section on Orthopedic Surgery at the Sevent 
Annual Session of the American Medical Association, Minneay 
June 14, 1928. 

* Because of lack of space, this article is abbreviated in Tue Tournat 
The complete article appears in the Transactions of the Section and in 
the author’s reprints. 

* This work was supported by the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commis- 
sion and a fund privately donated to the Research Laboratory of the 
Vermont Department of Public Health. : 

* From the Department of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene, Medical 
School of Harvard University, and the Research Laboratory of the 
Vermont Department of Public Health. ‘ 
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remor when the child moves, which may be very strik- 
g There.is a distinct rigidity of the neck; however, 
this is not as marked as that usually seen in meningitis. 
ient tilts the head on the neck but does not bend 
shoulders. As a result, the head can 
ve brought about half way forward, when resistance 
encountered, and the child complains of P. More 
onstant and more characteristic than the stiffness of 
he neck is a stiffness of the spine. This 1s best brought 
by having the patient sit up in bed and try 
nto the knees. The average child, 
with other infec 
tions, is very fle: 
ible and has no dif- 
ficulty in doing this. 
lf these 
bend forward at all 
it is from the hips, 
with the spine held 
rigidly. Many of 


ie neck on the 


Vv to bend 





“+12 + 
patients 


them cannot as 
sume a comfortabl 
sitting position 
without propping 
themselves up on 
their arms. Ante 
rior flexion of the 
spine often causes 
a drawing pain in 
the lumbar region. 
Kernig’s sign is not 
usually marked at 
this stage, but the 
deep reflexes are 
frequently hyper- 
active rather than 
diminished, as they 
A cere- 
bral tache is almost 
always present, not 
infrequently becoming a purplish, irregular blotchy line 
a half inch or more in width. It is the presence of 
these signs and symptoms which justifies a probable 
liagnosis of anterior poliomyelitis and calls for the 
step in the diagnosis. 

This step is examination of the spinal fluid. The fluid 
is usually under moderately increased pressure (from 
150 to 200 mm. of water). Macroscopically the fluid 
appears to be clear, but when viewed by transmitted 
light it presents a faint haziness which has been 
described by Zingher as a “ground glass” appearance. 
There is an increase in cells, usually between 50 and 
250, but occasionally as high as 700 to 800, or as low 
s 20. These cells may be largely polymorphonuclear 
early, but later are lymphocytes. There is an increase 
in globulin. 


Other acute infections accompanied by meningismus 
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; are later. 





( l Int | elapsing between onset 


paralysis 


may simulate the clinical picture of early infantile 
paralysis, but usually the cause of meningeal irritation 
becomes evident on physical examination, while in the 


ubt the lumbar puncture as a rule gives a 
normal spinal fluid. Tuberculous and syphilitic menin- 
gitis or encephalitis may give a spinal fluid which may 
be confusing; however, the clinical picture is usually 
sufficiently different that one may avoid mistakes. 

The cases reported here are of the type just described. 
As an indication of the confidence that may be placed 
in this clinical picture, it may be stated that in the course 
of the epidemic many sick children were excluded with- 
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out lumbar puncture on account of the absence of 
meningeal signs. None of these developed paralysis, 
Only a few lumbar punctures were done when normal 
spinal fluids were obtained. 

A few cases which, at the outset, could not be cer- 
tainly distinguished by the clinical signs, and physical 
and spinal fluid observations from poliomyelitis, were 
treated but were later excluded because subsequent 
developments raised doubt as to the diagnosis. 


DURATION OF PREPARALYTIC STAGE 

The duration of the preparalytic stage is usually about 
three days, as shown by chart 1, which represents the 
interval elapsing between the onset of illness and the 
appearance of paralysis in 597 cases in Massachusetts 
in 1927, for which these data were available. There is 
some question as to whether there is actually as much 
variation in the duration of the preparalytic stage as 
is indicated by chart 1. It sometimes happens that this 
stage appears to be absent or unusually short because 
of the mildness of the preparalytic symptoms and the 
failure of the family to associate these mild symptoms 
with the subsequent paralysis. 

lhe bulbar type of the disease may be an exception 
in that often a very careful history fails to bring out 
any symptoms prior to those caused by paralysis of the 
soft palate or of the muscles of deglutition. However, 
there is some question as to whether paralysis actually 
develops earlier in the course of the infection in such 
cases. The simultaneous occurrence of paralysis in two 
members of the same family (table 2) suggests simul- 
taneous infection. However, in the case of bulbar 
paralysis, no history could be obtained of any symptoms 
preceding paralysis. plea 

There is, on the other hand, some doubt as to whether 
the preparalytic stage as measured by the interval 
between the onset and the appearance of paral) ; 1s 
as prolonged as indicated, for the paralysis is first 
observed not infrequently only when the patient gets 
out of bed and attempts to walk. It is at least fair to 
say that in the majority of cases the duration of this 
stage is from forty-eight to seventy-two hours. 


Paste 2.—Simultaneous Infection in Tewo Membe 
of Family 
Ek. D. (female Aug. 3— Fever; Aug. 7—Onset: Aug. 0—Pa! 
headache: headache: vom- 
vomiting iting; fever; 
rigidity 
J. D. (male) 0 0 Aug. 11—Paralysis 


of mus ‘les of 


deglutition j 
of diaphragm 


FACTORS GOVERNING COMPILATION OF STATISTICS 
In our experience the severity of symptoms, the 
physical observations and the examinzition of the spinal 
fluid during the preparalytic stage are not of sufficient 
prognostic value to warrant any opinion as to the occ net 
rence or severity of paralysis, nor are statistics availa) 
from which any idea may be gained as to the seenorticl 
of cases that may be expected not to develop paralysis 
Hence, no attempt was made to individualize the treat- 
ment in this stage of the disease. Each patient received 
two intraspinal mjections of serum at twenty-four hour 
intervals and one intravenous dose when first seen, the 
size of the latter being governed more by the supply of 
serum available at the moment than by any theoretical 
considerations as to its adequacy. Our chief aim was 
to treat a comparatively large number of preparalytic 
cases in a uniform way in the hope that the results, as 
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compared with those in untreated cases, would be of 
statistical value. To this end every patient seen 
by us within the first four days of the onset of the dis- 
ease and in whom paralysis had not yet appeared was 
treated with serum. The series may therefore be 
regarded in a sense as consecutive. That this series 
does not comprise largely nonparalytic cases or those 
which had already passed the stage in which paralysis 
was likely to develop is shown by the fact that 65 per 
cent of all treated cases subsequently developed some 
paralysis ; and 78 per cent of the cases seen the fourth 
day of the disease, at which time no paralysis was 
present, subsequently developed paralysis. 


some 


E 3.—Time of Appearance of Paralysis in Fatal and 
Nonfatal Cases 
Day of Disease on Which Paralysis Appeared 


Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 10th Total 


I general... 2 78 148 82 7 0 060616 si«<2“ 7 6 600 
Pe : 4 its BS @ 12 7 3 2 1 

k WOME vaweacskens 3 10 23 7 6 2 0 1 1 4 
rr t 5 199 6 2B ll 1 0 0.5 0.5 


all the serum treated cases to be reported here the 
me. surement of the amount of paralysis was made by 
the orthopedic staff of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
Conunission. The muscle examinations were made as 
soon as practicable, the majority being within two 
months after the onset of the disease. The muscle 
exaininations reported here, therefore, do not neces- 
Sal represent the maximum paralysis that occurred 
in these cases, since it is well known that a certain 
am int of recovery takes place in the first months of 
However, these muscle examinations 
aul mparable with those in untreated cases in this 
res} oct, since the interval between onset and examina- 
tion: is approximately the same in the untreated cases. 


con. alescence. 


7 5.—Cases Treated Before Appearance of Paralysis 
(First Day of Disease ) According to Sever- 
ity of Paralysis 


Amount of Paralysis 





oe <8 - ~ = 

$ & * Q 2 "ee noe & 2 F 
S 3 s be SOD Sh © 8 es 6&6 & S&S 
C “A w — oO” © ~ S ae & & FS 
l R Q yr 9/ 6/27 200 30 862) 14 6 0 oO 0 
M. K. * 9 yr 10/18/27 50 & WwW 2 0 0 0 8 

J. ros 6 yr 10/1/27 120 4 17 7 10 #O 0 O 

4 k. B,. 4 ll yr 10/ 6/27 70 45 14 0 0 6 8 ( 
: H. T > 10 yr 9/27/27 250 9 10 10 0 oO ¢ 0 
6 W.M. rot 3 yr. 9/17/27 40 45 7 3 4 0 0 O 
7 3 o& 14mo. 10/17/27 60 60 7 5 2 0 0 O 
8 S.A rel 5 yr. 9/13/27 92 45 6 6 0 0 0 06 
9 \. M. Y 4 yr. 10/26/27 185 45 6 6 0 0 0 O 
\ EK. M. ( 9 yr. 10/23/27 150 50 5 5 0 0 0 O 
ll R.S. re 5 yr. 10/13/27 Bloody 58 3 3 0 0 0 0O 
l H. R. g 10 yr. 1l/ 6/27 90 70 1 1 0 0 0 O 
] FE. E. ref 3 yr. 10/ 1/27 420 30 0 0 0 0 0 0 
4 LL.M. rol 14 yr. 10/26/27 525 75 0 0 0 0 0 0 
b Ls. , 2 yr. 10/20/27 170 15 0 0 0 0 0 0 
lf \. 8. ref 2 yr. 10/17/27 120 oo 0 0 0 0 0 0 
7 J.) o 4 yr. 10/ 9/27 110 30 6 6OlOlltCé*OD 0 0 0 0 
Beta. ...cisssdientedtthitageisedsdabnakssseueredss 116 8 2 °6 8 O 
Average paralysis per patient.....7............ 68 4.7 13 0405 0 
Average paralysis per puralyzed patient.......... 97 6.7 18 0507 O 


* In this eolumn, do indicates male; 9, female. 

Many of the serum treated patients thought not to 
have developed any paralysis were found on examina- 
tion by the trained workers of.the commission to have 
considerable muscle. weakness. For this reason the 
proportion of patients in this series who are classed as 
paralyzed is not regarded as comparable with the pro- 
portion in other series of cases reported in which 
complete muscle examination was not made. 
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MEASUREMENT OF 


DEGREE 


OF PARALYSIS 


The measurement of paralysis is based on the system 
of grading that has been in use by the Harvard Infantile 


TaBLe 6.—Cases Treated Before Appearance of Paralysis 
(Second Day of Disease) According to 
Severity of Paralysis 
Amo tof P lysis 

2 & © $a “28 .6 $ 6 & 6 & 

S 3s eS be =¢ © oF. S = S S ; - 
Ss ZA Lh. < - ~ ~ fn S _ a & © 
18 B. V 7 yr 10/11/27 550 5 Died 

9 S.B 22 yr 10/13/27 270 { N7 a is Ff 
2 H.B & yr 10/27/27 200 71 1 17 14] { { 
21 ©. ©. . 3 yr. 9/ 9/27 280) 38 172 16 i 45 4 

2 E. C. 10 yr 9/21/27 Pas D 7 25 J 18 ( 0 

©. FP. 5 yr. 9/18/27 700 6 72 : j 8 r 0 

4 J.M 8 yr. 9/16/27 143 6H 61 47 14 ( ( ( 
) L.M 8 yr. 11/ 1/27 130 60 4 40 8 ( oO ¢ 
" R. D i yr 10/ 4/27 420 60 46 4 14 Fr. ( 
27 W. H. 6 yr 9/23/27 RS 6% 46 ( ( ( 0 
8 W.C. S yr 9/28/27 lll 30 4 29 2 ( ) 
9 E.R 5 yr 10 27 150 45 2 il ie >. (0 
) M. A. 5 yr if 27 180 60 2 S Is { { ( 
! Sy yI 1 7 275 6 21 21 0 ( 0 

2 B.W 16 yr 1/ 7/2 70 86114 14 7 ! ( 

M. H. > y! 10/20/27 180 6 13 9 { ( ( ( 

i Pr. &. > yr 10/ 7/27 230 15 10 ( t { ( 0 
> I. P. ;yr 7/21/27 76 45 10 1 0 ( ( 0 
S £.P. 8 yr 1l/ 7/27 200 71 9 9 ( 0 0 
7 mn. ©. > yr 9/27/27 sty 6 s 0 8 ( ( (0) 
8 H.B 21 mo 10/11/27 220 30 6 6 ( 0 0 0 
9 RM 18 yr 10/27/27 180 80 4 4 ( ( ( ( 
40) F. B. 6 y! 10/30/27 90 45 4 4 ( oO ¢ { 
41 M.H 40 yr 10/ 5/27 Bloody 75 { j 0 ( ( 0 
42 K.M. 14 yr. 17/27 2 60 3 ( oO ¢ ( 
4 | a © 10 yr 11/ 6/27 120 il 0 0 0 ( 
44 S.C. 4 yr 10/27/27 5O 72 y 0 Oo ( 
45 A 3 y 1 &/27 100 oo 2 0 ( ( ( 
46 J. 8. 2 vr. 9/30/27 124 Oo ? 0 0 ( 0 
47 R. C > yr. 11/ 1/27 a 71 4 0 { ( 0 
48 L. 1 7 yr 11/ 4/27 i. U 70 2 / 0 ( ( 0) 
49 A. E. 7 yr 10/29/27 320 45 ? 0 0 
i Mrs. W. 8 27 yr /1 Ss 160 oo l l 0 ( ( 0 
51 ie dhe 6 yr. f 27 120 45 0 0 ‘ ( ( ( 
§2 L.8 17 yr. 10 27 140 72 ( 0 ( 0 
Dd K. C. 17 yr 11/ 1/27 sO) 115 0 0 0 0) 0 
54 L.M 15 yr 1 7 25 oo ( 0 ( ( 0 0 
55 H. F. 8 yr 10/16/27 670 OO 0 0 ( 0 0 

na) E. P. 14 vr 1¢ 9/27 60 60 ( ( ( ( 0 
57 R.R. 7 yr 10/ 6 27 10 60 ( 0 ( ( ( ( 
58 M. G. ( vr 9/30/27 21) 6 0 0 ( ( 0 
5 P. W. 6 yr 9/ 1/27 til €5 { 0 0 0 
OO M.C 6 vr. 11 3/27 Oo SI) 0 0 ( { { 0 
61 P. M. 5 yi 7/25/27 ~) 45 ( 0 ( ( ( 
62 E.M S yr 10/15/27 105 D4 0 0 ( Oo ¢ 0 
68 1.M 6 yr 9/15 27 270 D4 ( 0 0 Oo ¢ 0 
64 l ] 2 yr. 9/23/27 160 58 0 0 0 0 ( 0 
65 M. B. . 4 yr. 9/14/27 67 nO 0 0 0 ( 0 0 
66 L. B. : 7 yr. 9/25/27 120 7D ( 0 ( ( ( 0 
67 E.G. ° 14 yr. 9/16/27 240 10 0 0 { oO { 0 
68 Cc. Dd. ' 7 yr. 10/16/27 250 65 0 0 ( 0 { 0 
6a Cc. B » yr. 9/ 6/27 30 45 0 0 0 0 ( 0 
70 EF. R. s 8 mo 8/ 1/27 160 45 0 0 0 oO ¢ 0 
total 5 ‘ 1145 «4 ™ 6 & 
Average paralysis per patient...... . 21.6 & ( Ln Gon 
Average paralysis per paralyzed patient. 4.7 13.7 - 17 18 
Paralysis Commission for a number of years. Five 
degrees of severity of paralysis are distinguished : 

Good: Muscle is able to perform its function against 


gravity and some outside resistance. 


Fair: 


Muscle is able to perform movement against gravity, 


but not able to overcome any outside resistance to the 
movement. 
Poor: Muscle is able to perform all or part of normal arc 


of movement, but unable to perform it against gravity. 


Trace: 
tighten on attempt to contract. 
Gone: 
muscle or tendon. 


No movement is possible, but tendon can be felt to 


No response on attempt to move can be felt in the 


For purposes of tabulation and comparison of dif- 


ferent groups of cases, arbitrary numerical values have 
been assigned to the different degrees of paralysis as 
follows: good, 1; fair, 2; poor, 3; trace, 4; gone, 5. 
Routine examination consists in testing 106 different 
muscle groups in the body, only a few, such as facial 
or palatal muscles, not being tested as to the severity 
of paralysis. According to this system of grading, com- 
plete paralysis of all muscles of the body available to 








functional test would be represented by 530 (106 


groups * 5). No attempt has been made to assign a 
erical value which would represent the actual degree 
disability, for the reason that one muscle completely 
lyzed may not comprise as much disability as 


more inportant muscle with only a_ slight 


PAR 7 I'reated Before Appearance of Paralysis 
‘ if of Paral 1S 
Am tof P lysis 
+ - <2 8 » $$ € & 
. ~~ w Ff. ° 35 c i- - : 
J - ~ - = “- _ - ~ 
W.1 11 $3 ( 51 1 0 
C3 1 7 j 1 ( 78 i oo 
& y 7 7 ‘ 4 27 { 0 
fh. x 7 4) 6 ? ] 3 ( 0 
l 7 ) 45 4 14 Oo 0 
\ \l ] i 7 is l 12 ( ( 
] 8/18 2 “ 9 ya 0 0 0 0 
| " 1/27 4 1 ] 0 Oo ¢{ 0 
! ‘ 4/27 1 } 12 0 0 ( 0) 
& | 16/10 27 10 } s - 0 0 0 ( 
be | ~ j 7 fy ‘ 7 7 0 0 0 ( 
. | NI 7 oO j ( 4 2 0 0 0 
6 X 7 “ 5 ( 6 0 0 0 0 
“ l 1 ! i 7 ( H ? ( 0 ( { 
» \irs H l so : 0 Oo { 0 
i ae : | ] i 0 0 0 0) 
\ I » 1] 16 0 ( ( ( 0 ( 
Fr. 3 l 10/14/27 x i 0 0 ( Oo 0 
e Kt lI’ y 271 ( 0 ( 0 ( 0 
T) & ye 180 6” 0 0 ( ( ( 0 
| ] 1 7 ~ Oo 0 0 0 { ) 0 
17 \ bee! 7 { { 0 0 0 0 0 0 
‘ 1 1 & /97 17¢ 7 { 0 { 0 { 0 
| ‘ li 7 112 { 0 0 0 0 0 0 
\ 2 ) S/il 7 Soo { 0 0 0 0 0 
‘ V 18 27 100 15 0 0 0 0 ( 
17 { 70 198 2 5 
e] ysis per patient 21.1 98 27 7.60.8 0.2 
¢ paralysis per paralyzed patient.. 34.2 15.8 4.4 12.4 1.3 0. 
his patient was known to have had an inerease of cells in the 
e] fluid, but the count bas been Most 
involvement. However, these values may generally be 


regarded as representative of the relative disability 
sed by paralyses of different grades of severity. 
rilike many diseases in which the results of treat- 
ment can be measured in terms of mortality alone, the 
ults of treatment of poliomyelitis in the preparalytic 


Tarte 8.—Cases Treated Before Appearance of Paralysis 


: , A , 
Fourth Day of Disease) According to 


Severity of Paralysis 
{mount of Paralysis 

= = vo” = = at 3s > bh ~ eS 3 
; E + ze 26 sD pe PS Ss Pe S 
S 4“ S < =) é ~ = 5 _ a = © 
] Mrs. H. 1 . yr 1] 27 = 60 106 110 4 42 616 @ 
s L.D yr 8/27/27 12 56 23 j 9 O ’ 
J. 1 fyi 10/ 7/27 125 5H 2 8 WwW 0 0 O 

1 = $.2 yi 7ta wm SH Hw 8 8 88 
| wad vr. &/ 7/27 310 45 19 15 4 0 6 O 
] i. M ty 0/27 30 45 14 14 0 Oo 0 
tL. 2 i yr ] 27 130 oo " t ( 0 0 0 

R. byt I 7 69 5 2 0 0 0 0 

i. M yt 11,241/27 00 60 ( 0 0 0 6 O 

M.D yr 14/27 ) 45 { 0 0 0 0 oO 

| l acnnaia 6 131 64 Db wb U 
uge paralysis per patient , . 226 13.1 64 1.5 1.6 6 
\verage paralysis per paralyzed patient....... 23.2 164 80 192.0 6 


stage of the disease must be based on the mortality, the 
extent of paralysis, and the severity of paralysis. 


MORTALITY 


\ny computation of the mortality rate for cases 
treated in the preparalytic stage must take into con- 
sideration that a certain number of fatal cases are auto- 
matically excluded since in them paralysis tends to 
develop early in the course of the diséase, as shown in 
table : # 


This is especially true of the bulbar type. 
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Only one patient out of the 106 treated in the pre- 
paralytic stage of the disease died. This gives a mor- 
tality rate of 0.9 per cent, in striking contrast with the 
mortality 1:ate of 14 per cent for the disease in 
Massachusetts in 1927. ‘Thus it would appear that the 
difference in mortality between treated and untreated 
cases is much greater than can be accounted for by the 
tendency of paralysis to appear earlier in fatal cases. 

RESULTS 

In tables 5, 6, 7 and 8 are given the results in cases 
treated on the first, second, third, and fourth days of 
the disease, respectively, the date of the appearance of 
syinptoms being considered the first day of the disease, 
A number of cases treated on the first day of the dis- 
ease Were treated within a few hours of the beginning 
of symptoms, while a number of the cases shown as 
treated on the second day of the disease were in reality 
treated within less than twenty-four hours of th f 
of symptoms. As has already been pointed out, al 


TABLE 9.—Summary of Paralysis 


Total 
Paralysis Good Fair Poor Trace ¢ 
Total Paralysis 
First day , 3 116 Rn 2 6 ~ i) 
Second day.. 1.145 452 2s 279 Hi) a) 
Third day..... ‘ AT on 70 108 20 
Fourth day.. 223 131 64 15 16 
All four days... ‘ 2,034 917 tot 198 100 ? 
Average Paralysis pe! 
Patient 
First day.... 6.8 4.7 1 04 05 fi 
Second day... : °16 a5 5.6 5.3 1.1 | 
Third day..... 21.1 0.8 2.7 7.6 0.8 
Fourth day...... we 22.6 13.1 64 5 1.6 
All four days 19.2 8.7 43 4.7 0.9 j 
Average Paralysis per 
Paralyzed Patient 
Peet GOP ...56s0<< 9.7 6.7 1.8 0.5 0.7 
Second day.......<. : 34.7 13.7 9.0 8.5 17 
Third day.... 34.2 15.8 4.4 12.4 1.5 
Fourth day. ; 28.2 16.4 0 1.9 2.0 
All four days.. a 29.5 13.3 6.6 7.2 1.5 ) 


these patients presented a characteristic picture of pre- 
paralytic poliomyelitis—stiffness of the spine and 1 
which may be considered the most characteristic sign, 
being present in every case. 

As may be seen in the tables, with only two excep- 
tions all cases showed an increase in cells in the spinal 
fluid. In two cases—11 (table 5) and 41 (table 6)— 
the spinal fluid contained blood, so that a count could 
not be made. However, both these patients showed 
typical symptoms and signs, and since both subsequently 
developed paralysis the diagnosis of poliomyelitis 1s 
justified. 

In table 9 is given a summary of the paralysis occur- 
ring in the cases shown in tables 5, 6, 7 and 8. The 
amount of paralysis increases according to the interval 
between onset and treatment, with the exception that 
the average in cases treated on the fourth day of the 
disease is less than those treated on the third day. It 
is to be expected that many patients would have devel- 
oped paralysis by the fourth day, and indeed we saw 
many such cases: However, that the treated patients 
in table 7 do not comprise patients who had passed the 
stage of paralysis is shown by the fact that eight out 
of ten subsequently developed paralysis. 


SEVERITY OF PARALYSIS 


In table 10 is shown the average distribution of 
paralysis in the 106 treated cases in comparison with 
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that in untreated cases in the same year. The untreated 
patients represent all those seen and examined in the 
aiter-care clinics of the Harvard Infantile Paralysis 
¥ ommission. These cases comprise practically one half 
all nonfatal cases reported in the state in 1927. 
s will be seen from table 10, the average total 
paralysis in treated cases is 29.8 per cent of that in 


rasLte 10.—Average Distribution of Paralysis in Treated 
and Untreated Cases 


Amount of Paralysis 


Total Good Fair Poor Trace Gone 


A » paralysis in 482 non- 

cases in state 63.6 18.7 13.0 17.7 7.0 6.7 

paralysis in 106 cases 

i in preparalytie stage 19.0 8.6 4.2 4.7 0.9 0.6 
R of treated to untreated 
Sasa 29.8% 45.9% 32.5% 23.8% 1 
untreated cases, while for the different grades of paraly- 
sis, treated patients show 45.9 per cent as much “good”’ 
involvement and only 9 per cent as much “gone” 
11 vement as untreated patients. However, the fig- 
ures shown for untreated patients must be considered 
as ropresenting those who were selected to some extent, 


Tas_e 11.—Comparison of the Outcome in Treated and 
Unireated Cases 


Treated Untreated 


M ty ies dcnwasdiwkeneecaninn ‘ 0.92% 14% 
No ilysis .. 31.0% 1.2% 
ive « total par: ilys sis... , 19.0 65.6 
Per t of cases in which par alysis of the two 


re grades developed.. 


‘7c 


46.4 


since many with a mild and a nonparalytic condition 
probably did not visit the clinics. But in view of the 
fact that the number of untreated cases in this group 
constitutes approximately one half of the cases reported 
in the entire state during the year, it cannot be regarded 
as uduly high. 


TabLe 12.—Comparison Between Treated Patients Developing 
Paralysis and Untreated Patients 
Amount of Paralysis 

Total Good Fair Poor Trace Gone 
Unt ted cases (all)......... 63.6 18.7 13.0 17.7 7.5 6.7 
Tre i eases (excluding non- 
p a aad 29.0 13.1 6.5 7.1 1.4 0.9 
Ratio of treated patients with 
I ysis to untreated pa- . 
BONUS i ccdesdashaseratddccswies 46% 70% 50% 32% 19% 13% 





The comparison between treated and untreated cases 
is further summarized in table 11. 

Since for obvious reasons it was not deemed practical 
to conduct a controlled experiment such as, for exam- 
ple, the treatment of alternate cases which were diag- 
nosed in the preparalytic stage of the disease, ihe 
apparent results in the serum treated cases are open io 
the criticism that mild and nonparalytic cases, which 
ordinarily would be missed, are included. It has already 
been pointed out that none of the early signs of the 
disease gives any indication as to its probable severity, 
nor are statistics available which give any idea of the 
extent of occurrence of the milder forms of the disease. 
It should also be pointed out that evidence that such 
forms of the disease do comprise any large proportion 
of cases is equally lacking. Thus, the extent to which 
the inclusion of such cases has influenced the apparent 
results of serum treatment is purely a matter of opinion. 
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However, in view of this criticism some comparisons 
between treated and untreated cases, with allowances 
for the possible inclusion in the former group of mild 
cases which are ordinarily missed, do not seem out ot 


place. If the thirty-seven treated patients in whom no 
paralysis developed are excluded from the _ treated 
group, and the average paralysis in treated patients 1s 


computed on the number who did develop paralysis, the 
ratio shown in table 12 obtains 

Thus, if only those treated patients in whom paraly- 
sis did occur are considered, treated patients show onl) 
16 per cent of the total paralysis ot the untreated 
This comparison also # src a marked difference in the 
severity of pars . is in the two groups. This difference 
in the severity of paralysis may be more clearly brougl 
out by a comparison with the worst fourth of the treate 
group, in which the 
average total in 
volvement is ap- [01 —_ 
proximately the |, Cases inWhich Faraly 
same as in the un- pe | $iS Developed ze 
treated group. As f22_— — Severest & of 

to __ | Cases — 





All Treated Cases amu 


hown in table 13, 
the worst fourth of 
the treated cases 
how an average 
paralysis which va- 
ries from 140 per 
cent of that of un- 
treated cases in the 
grade “good” to 37 
per cent in_ the 
grade of “gone.” 
Only five out of the 
twenty-seven cases, 
or 18 per cent of 
the worst fourth of 
the treated cases, 
showed any paraly 

sis in the grades of 
“trace” and “gone,” 
while 46 per cent 
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of the untreated ings a ogg fp eee 
showed some paral- reated cases, treated cases sh 

ysis, and the worst one 1 rtt t th 
ysis of the se se- cases to that in untreated cases 
verer grades. It 


may be further noted that one adult patient treated with 
the same amount of serum usually given young chil 
dren accounts for almost all the paralysis of the two 
severe grades which occurred in the treated patients 
The ratio of the involvement in all treated cases, 
treated cases showing paralysis, and the worst one 


Taste 13.—The Worst Fourth of the Serum Treated Cases 
Compared with Untreated Cas 


Amount of Paralysis 


Total Good Fair Poor Trace G 
Average involvement 
Untreated cases (all) Ol 18.7 a 17.3 7 
‘lreated cases (worst fourth) 66.9 74 15.8 18.8 
105% 144% 122% Lut 7 


fourth of the treated cases to that in untreated cases 
is shown in chart 5. 

On account of the uncertainty regarding the extent 
of the occurrence of mild forms of poliomyelitis which 
are ordinarily overlooked, and in view of the possibility 
that any group of cases in which preparalytic diagnosis 
is made is likely to include a certain proportion of such 
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cases, in the foregoing discrssion all the allowance pos- 
sible has been made for the assumption that much of 
the apparent favorable result of serum treatment is in 
reality due to the inclusion of mild cases which are 
ordinarily missed. 

lf the average severity and distribution of paralysi: 
simply represents a more accurate picture of the actual 
occurrence of the disease, then it may be estimated that 
there actually occurred enough missed mild cases which, 
if included, would give to the untreated cases an aver- 
age paralysis of the same order as that in the treated 
group. It may thus be readily seen that a number of 
missed cases many times that of reported cases must 
have occurred during the epidemic in order that a suffi- 
cient proportion of them could have been included in 
the group diagnosed and treated in the preparalytic 
stage to bring about the difference in paralysis which 
has been shown, 

In this connection, the conditions existing in Haver- 
hill are of interest. During the 1927 epidemic, 110 
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Chart 6.—Haverhill, Mass., epidemic: ratio of average paralysis in 
serum treated cases, inclusive and exclusive of nonparalytic cases, to 

rage paralysis in untreated cases. The average paralysis in untreated 
cases is expressed as 100 per cent. 


cases occurred in Haverhill, a city of 47,000, or 2.3 cases 
per thousand of population, a rate exceeding that of 
the 1916 outbreak in New York City. A general state 
of alarm prevailed ; schools and other public places were 
closed to children. Newspapers carried daily headlines 
as to the progress of the epidemic. In short, the epi- 
demic was the foremost event in the minds of the public. 
requent meetings of the medical profession were held 
in which early diagnosis and serum treatment were 
discussed. Not only was the medical profession thor- 
oughly alert to the situation, but any illness, however 
trivial, was feared by parents and a physician was 
called. Such conditions afforded an ideal opportunity 
for the discovery of “missed” cases. During the epi- 
demic one of us and at times three of us were constantly 
in the city and had the opportunity of seeing every case 
of illness in which there was even the remotest sus- 
picion of poliomyelitis. The result was that we saw a 
large number of sick children, in most of whom some 
disease other than poliomyelitis could be diagnosed, 
while in only twenty-six cases was the picture of pre- 
paralytic poliomyelitis observed. In these twenty-six 
cases, all of which were treated with convalescent serum, 
paralysis subsequently developed in seventeen. It may 
be further observed that of the 110 patients in Haverhill 
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fifteen died, a case fatality rate of 13.6 per cent, which 
does not differ significantly from that of the state at 
large (14 per cent). It may therefore be stated that 
the intensive investigation in Haverhill did not disclose 
any number of “missed cases.” The average paralysis 
in Haverhill in untreated and treated cases is shown 
in table 14. 


TaBLe 14.—Comiparison of Treated and Untreated Cases in 
Haverhill Epidemic 


Amount of Paralysis 
Total Good Fair Poor Trace Gone 
Untreated.. 419.6 13.8 9.5 15.1 5.1 61 
‘Treated. , 9.1 10.2 7.5 10.6 0.3 04 


Nine, or 35 per cent, of twenty-six patients treated 
with serum did not develop paralysis. It is noteworthy 
that in Haverhill, where the opportunities for detecting 
nonparalytic cases if they had occurred were unusual, 
the percentage of cases diagnosed in the preparalytic 
stage in which paralysis subsequently developed is as 
high as in other parts of the state where the investiga- 
tion was not pursued as vigorously. 

The ratio of the average paralysis in untreated cases 
in Haverhill to the average paralysis in treated cases is 
graphically shown in chart 6. On the basis of average 
severe paralysis—‘“trace” and “gone,” 1. e., paralysis 
least likely to be overlooked—the assumption that the 
difference between early treated cases and untreated 
cases is due to the inclusion in the former group of a 
large proportion of mild cases can be satisfied only by 
the assumption that for every case in the untreated 
group a sufficient number of mild cases actually 
occurred and were missed which, if included, would 
reduce the average paralysis in this group to a figure 
comparable with that of the group of preparalytic 
treated cases. Thus, if the figure 0.7 (combined “ti ace” 
and “gone” paralysis in the preparalytic treated group) 
is accepted as the average severe paralysis in the 
Haverhill epidemic, there must have occurred a_ pro- 
portion of mild cases which, if reported, would recuce 
the average severe paralysis in the untreated cases {rom 
li.l to 0.7. Thus: 


Severe paralysis Severe paralysis Number of Implied total 


treated H untreated $3 untreated H number of 
cases causes cases cases 
0.7 $ 11.1 $3 72 H 1,157 


Under the hypothesis, then, that the apparent results 
of early serum treatment were in reality due to the 
inclusion of mild cases ordinarily missed, it would be 
necessary to assume that there occurred in Haverhill 
approximately ten times as many cases as were actually 
discovered. As has been stated, the opportunities for 
detecting cases were ideal in Haverhill and it need only 
be said that there does not seem to be any possibility 
that such could have been the case. 


SUM MARY 

One hundred and six patients with poliomyelitis seen 
during the first four days of the disease, in whom 
paralysis had not appeared, were treated by intraspinal 
and intravenous injections of convalescent serum. One 
of these patients, treated on the second day of the dis- 
ease, subsequently developed paralysis and died. Of 
the remainder, 64 per cent subsequently developed 
paralysis. The average total paralysis in the treated 
series was 19, as compared with 63.6 in 482 untreated 
cases out of 1,023 nonfatal cases reported through- 
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out the state in 1927. Of the treated patients, 5.7 
per cent developed paralysis in the two severer 


gt , as compared with 46 per cent of the untreated 
ot Furthermore, the amount and severity of 
paralysis varied with the interval elapsing between the 
Ot of the disease and the time of treatment, those 
patients treated on the first day of the disease develop- 
+h less paralysis than those treated on subsequent 
d: The inclusion, because of early diagnosis, of a 
relatively large number of mild types, which were 
misscd in the general epidemic, might explain the more 
ble results in the treated cases. However, an 
in ve study in one locality, where the conditions 
we ivorable for the detection of such cases, did not 
give any evidence to justify. such an assumption. 
CONCLUSION 
data in this report indicate a favorable effect 
of nvalescent serum when administered in the 
pr ilytic stage of poliomyelitis, as shown by: 
low mortality rate. 
2. A low average total paralysis. 
\ strikingly low paralysis of the severer grades. 
ABSTRACT OF DISCUSSION 
| KE pwARD C. RosENow, Rochester, Minn.: On the b: 
lerable experience in the field in different epidemics of 
litis, I wish to emphasize the points made by Dr 
\ and Luther regarding the importance of early diagnosis 
myelitis, and the fact that this can nearly always be 
est ed on the basis of suggestive symptoms and _ spinal 
before paralysis has become manifest. No matter 
remedial agent may be, its early application in this 
dist f all diseases is paramount. The diagnosis and treat- 
met poliomyelitis should be considered in terms of hours, 
t The spinal fluid reactions should be determined at 
the ide, as the authors have done, not in a far distant labora 
tor [ have attempted during the past twelve years to 
dev a curative serum, the supply of which could always 
be mde adequate. This is done by immunizing horses with 
the morphic streptococcus, which appears to have etio- 
log ignificance in poliomyelitis and which often appears to 
dete ne the issue. Various but by no means all samples of 
thi rum have been shown to possess value in the prevention 
and treatment of experimental poliomyelitis in rabbits and 
monkeys. The results from its use in the treatment of cases 
occurring in different epidemics have been published in a series 
of | rs. The mortality rate and the incidence of residual 
paralysis of the treated cases in each of the epidemics was 
strikingly lower than in untreated controls. Apparent beneficial 
action as measured at the bedside was often striking, especially 
in the early stages of the disease. Statistical analyses are in 
accord with clinical observations. Thus, in a series of 1,044 
patients who received what was thought to be adequate amounts 
of serum at a time when it could do good, during the years 
from 1921 to 1925, the mortality rate in all treated cases was 


8.7 per cent in contrast to 29.5 per cent in the 149 control cases. 
Of 267 patients without paralysis when serum treatment was 
begun, six, or 2.2 per cent, died; of 157 with slight paralysis, 
ten, or 6.3 per cent, died; of 176 with moderate paralysis, eleven, 
or 6.2 per cent, died, and of 444 with marked paralysis, sixty- 
four, or 14.4 per cent, died. The incidence of marked residual 
paralysis was also much lower in the treated series than in the 
control series and in prop$rtion to the early administration of 
serum marked residual paralysis was present in six, or 2.6 per 
cent, of 232 patients without paralysis at the time the serum 
was first given; in three, or 2.4 per cent, of 127 with slight 
paralysis ; in nine, or 6 per cent, of 150 with moderate paralysis ; 
and in seventy-two, or 22.7 per cent, of 317 with marked paral- 
ysis. This is in marked contrast to the incidence of 28 per cent 
with marked residual paralysis of the 177 controls who did not 
receive serum. 


Dr. J. J. Rowan, Dubuque, Iowa: It may be conceded that 


convalescent serum contains antibodies necessary for the control 
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of the etiologic factors concerned in the production of imniantik 
paralysis. We believe from our « riences obtained in t 
epidemic at Dubuque in 1918 that we have had some reason t 
suspect what that etiologic factor may be. I was particularly 
interested in this epidemic for two reasons. One was 

less selfish, I suppose, because the disease invaded 1 

home. The other was that it gave us an opportunity t 

pare the relative effects of the treatment of two widely advocate: 
forms of treatment; in other words, convalescent seru 
streptococcic serum. June 18, 1918, the first case oi 
paralysis was reported to our local health department, and trot 


June 18 to July 3, when my own youngster was stricken, seve 


’ 
| 


teen cases were reported, all untreated. Of thes ventes 
patients eight died and the remainder were rendered hopel 
cripples. I knew nothing much of what to do for 1 
paralysis at that time, but I had heard previously of 
demic in Davenport, where they had obtained rather ta 
results from a serum evolved by Dr. Rosenow. 
Dr. Rosenow and his serum, but he arrived too late to b 
any benefit to me During those twenty-four hours tet 
niteen more “ases were reported, and these cases v 
reated with the serum. The mortality in the first s« te 
cases was 47 per cent, In the following sixty-eight « 

were only two deaths These were all treated cases. | 
cases are conside red as to the lack of effectivenes I the ser 
the mortality rate would be 3 per cent, but we have always teit 
we could hardly attribute these two cases to the sert QO 
patient was a 4 wes old baby, very poorly nourished, 1n \ 
the only signs of infantile paralysis happened to be s] 
reaction. The fluid was slightly under pressure 

a multiple cell count The other patient was a gir 
who was ill seven days, and the serum was retused up to a iew 
hours prior to her death. If these two cases are not 

then the mortality rate was nil At that time a very ta 


Boston physician wrote to me and suggested that the rt 





these results was that the crest of the epidemi 
nave received tii ame resu regarcak 
whether we had 1 i serum AS a matter ol lact, the crest 
+] loon hed , j fter 1] rrival +} 
Liue epmcmk Wa reached seven day aller Ul arrival ol I 
um, on which date about thirty-five cases were reported VU 


} 7 OS 


the patient who recovered, 9 per cent wer without re 


paralysis. In the general epidemic the mortality in the tr 


4a 


cases was 12 per cent, and in the untreated ¢: 
In the sixty-eight cases, including the two already referred to, 
the mortality rate was 3 per cent. Of all the patients e1 
before the onset of paralysis, about thirty recovered withou 
developing residual paralysis. In all patients with slight paral 
ysis the condition was arrested, and all recovered without 
residual paralysis. Three patients with more advanced involve 
ment developed some residual paralysis 

Dr. Froyp CLARKE, Omaha: The most essential thing 
in all these cases is early diagnosis. Whatever treatment we 
use, whether Rosenow’s serum, convalescent serum or multipk 
lumbar punctures, is immaterial if we do not make an earl) 
diagnosis. I cannot see the efficacy of any treatment unless an 
early diagnosis is made, preferably before the onset of paralysi 
I think that the authors spoke of cases in which they have used 
the serum after the paralysis appeared, but if one considers thi 
pathologic manifestations of the condition, I cannot see wh 
any treatment is curative unless we make’a diagnosis before th 
onset of paralysis. It seems to me essential that we bring thi 
fact before the general practitioner in every town because there, 
after all, is where most of the cases occur. The man who 1 
teaching, especially, must emphasize the importance of earl 
diagnosis to his students as he is talking to them about infantil 
paralysis. I think that on the whdle our attitude toward 
infantile paralysis must be changed. 
will recollect, begin to talk almost immediate], 
ysis. Infantile paralysis is a distinct disease, it seems to me, 
which has certain symptoms which result in paralysis. Thi 
paralysis is not the disease itself but simply the result of a 
disease. We can make an early diagnosis before paralys 
appears, if we examine these patients carefully In a great 
majority of instances one can make a diagnosis clinically. Th 
symptom on which one can place the most reliance is nec! 
rigidity. Of course, other symptoms are present, but the om 


symptom that stands out prominently is a definite neck rigidity. 


, — 
The textbooks, if you 
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In regard to the cell count, my own results have not been as 
definite as those of many of the other observers have talked 
about. I have performed cell counts in most of my cases and 
have failed always to-get an increase in cell count. In fact, in 
one case there was absolutely no increase in the cell count, and 
for that reason we must develop some laboratory method 
whereby we can make a diagnosis other than clinically. We 
must be checked up by the laboratory. 

Dr. A. C. SILVERMAN, Syracuse, N. Y.: At the annual 
meeting of the New York State Medical Society last month, 
I gave a report of three outbreaks of poliomyelitis in Syracuse. 
lhe three outbreaks comprised about 275 cases. In these out- 
breaks we had an opportunity to develop early diagnosis, as 
shown by the fact that in the first one, in 1922, only 6 per cent 
of the cases were reported in the first twenty-four to forty- 
eight hours of the onset of symptoms; in 1924, 36 per cent were 
reported, and in 1926, 46 per cent were reported. In the last 
two outbreaks we had occasion to use convalescent serum. Ina 
group of thirty-two patients, in 1924, given convalescent serum 
intraspinally in the preparalytic stage, twenty-seven, or 84 per 
In 1926, twenty-seven patients were 
given convalescent serum intraspinally in the preparalytic stage 
and only thirteen, or 48 per cent, escaped paralysis. Unlike the 
series reported by Drs. Aycock and Luther, these series include 
also bulbar cases when these were treated before there was 
Unfortunately we 
have no control series similarly observed shortly after onset of 


cent, escaped paralysis. 


any clinical evidence of muscle weakness. 


symptoms, with spinal fluid examination at the bedside but 
without serum treatment. In the 1924 outbreak, however, there 
were fourteen cases diagnosed early in which treatment was 
} 


carried out with normal horse serum intraspinally; of these 
paralysis failed to develop in nine, or 64 per cent. Because of 
variation in the severity of outbreaks, treated cases must be 
compared with untreated cases in the same outbreak. It would 
therefore seem necessary to have control groups before the 


therapeutic value of convalescent serum can be definitely estab- 
lished, but the results obtained by the authors and those in our 
own series appear to point that way. In our three outbreaks, 
there appeared to be a parallelism between the case fatality rate 
and the ratio of bulbar cases. 
Dr. W. L. Aycock, Boston: 
sized that a preparalytic diagnosis of the disease can be made. I 
should like to emphasize that point very strongly. <A _ pre- 


Dr. Rosenow barely empha- 


paralytic diagnosis can be made with at least an average degree 
of clinical certainty. One often hears the statement that a 
diagnosis cannot be made when one is not looking for the dis- 
ease. I do not think that one can make a diagnosis of anything 
without looking for it. Dr. Rosenow also brought up the ques- 
tion of the number of adults in this series and the spinal fluid 
cell counts. I have not the exact figures, but there were few 
adults in the treated group. The cell count did not correlate 
with the severity of the case. In the mild case there might be 
a high cell count and in the severe case a low cell count. I do 
not think we mentioned the dose or the technic of giving the 
serum. We give an arbitrary dose without knowing whether it 
is adequate or not in the form of two intraspinal injections of 
from 15 to 20 cc. on successive days, the first dose being an 
intravenous injection. We do not have any data on variation in 
dosage. We were simply trying to treat the cases in a uniform 
way and compare the results in a statistical manner. I agree 
with Dr. Rosenow that convalescent serum does not solve the 
problem of poliomyelitis, but our results suggest that we might 
be able to refer a patient to the orthopedic surgeon with far 
less paralysis of the two severe grades, which has a relatively 
minute recovery as compared with paralysis in the milder 
degrees. I should like to emphasize that our cases were consecu- 
tive cases. They were all seen by one of three of us, Dr. Luther, 
Dr. Cherry or myself, and every patient with preparalytic 
diagnosis whom we saw received the serum. We made no selec- 
tion of the cases. As an indication of the accuracy with which 
a preparalytic diagnosis can be made, I might say that 65 per 
cent of these patients did develop paralysis. Of all the chil- 
dren whom we saw in the epidemic who were considered 
not to have poliomyelitis on the basis of the clinical observa- 
tions or the results of lumbar puncture, not one developed 
paralysis. 


Jour. A. M. A, 
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Clinical Notes, Suggestions and 
New Instruments 


MYOTONIA FROM CALCIUM DEFICIENCY 
Cuartes E. Krery, M.D., Cincinnati 


R. A. L., aged 26, a white man, a mine exccutive, referred 
by Dr. Cunningham Wilson of Birmingham, Ala., to Dr. George 
Heuer of Cincinnati, with whom I saw him in consultation, 
March 25, 1927, complained chiefly of pain in the small of the 
back and stiffness of the calf muscles. 

The significant history was that in 1921 while playing basket- 
ball he had been struck in the small of the back by another 
player’s knee, and since had suffered from pain in that region. 
In November of the same year his shin bones became sore and 
jumping was particularly painful. In the fall of 1922, spasm 
of the calf muscles began. This appeared not with the initiation 
of movement but after severe effort. He continued to play 
basket-ball, as a soreness of the bones was disappearing, but 
was frequently taken out of the game to massage his spastic 
muscles. Other leg muscles became involved, but there has 
been no involvement of the trunk or arms at any time. Only 
rest and massage would relieve the spasm. Continua of 
effort did not, as in Thomsen’s disease, release the contraction, 
There was no history of any muscular disease in three genera- 


tions of his family, to his best knowledge. He had had no 


thyroidectomy or other likely source of injury to the para- 
thyroid. There was no history of spasmophilia in childhood. 
Since the onset, the stiffness after muscular effort had s!owly 


grown worse so that he was obliged to discontinue athletics and 
dancing. His mine work involved climbing 200 steps in one 
case and this became almost impossible. 

The general physical examination was negative and _ the 


organic neurologic examination likewise, with the fol! wing 
exceptions: Dr. Albert Freiberg found the transverse arch of 
the feet rather low and some limitation in bending the ink, 
ascribed to the strain on the calf muscles. There was | on 


pressure 2 inches to the left of the third and fourth lumbar 


vertebrae. A roentgenogram showed a fracture of the left 
transverse processes of the third and fourth lumbar vert: brae. 
The urine showed a trace of albumin, an occasional red )lood 
cell, several pus and epithelial cells and numerous bacteria. The 
red blood count was 5,600,000; the white count, 6,450. The 
hemoglobin was from 75 to 80 per cent. The differential count 
was: polymorphonuclears, 66.5 per cent; lymphocytes, 31 per 
cent; transitionals, 2 per cent, and eosinophils, 0.5 per cent. 
The blood sugar was 87, and the urea, 13. The nonprotein 
nitrogen was 30.6. The creatinine was 1.5. The carbon dioxide 
combining power was 68.2 per cent by volume. The blood 
calcium was reported “within normal range” but it was sub- 
sequently discovered that the specimen was taken shortly after 
a meal containing cereal and without precautions to exclude 
adventitious calcium from the syringe and glassware. The 
blood and spinal fiuid Wassermann reaction were negative. 

Special examination of the muscles showed that when not 
affected by exercise they were to all intents normal. The 
patient showed the ordinary good volume and tone of an athletic 
young man. There was no suggestion of either atrophy or 
hypertrophy. The muscles were not tender to pressure. After 
ten minutes of walking at an easy rate, the calf muscles in 
particular showed distinct spasm. This was not very painful 
and interfered with gait only to the extent of making it rather 
stiff legged. Neither in this phase nor while at rest could 
Chovstek’s, Trousseau’s or Hoffmann’s signs be elicited. 

At this time the patient was obliged to return home, but he 
reported again, May 19, 1927. In view of the results of 
Rosenbloom and Cohoe,’ the blood calcium was repeated on a 
fasting stomach and with precautions to exclude calcium from 
the glassware used. The report was 8.5 mg. per hundred cubic 
centimeters. Blood uric acid, urea, dextrose and creatinine 








1. Rosenbloom, Jacob; and Cohoe, B. A.: Clinical and Metabolism 
Studies in a Case of Myotonia Congenita—Thomsen’s Disease, Arch. Inf. 
Med. 14: 263 (Aug.) 1914. 
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were all within normal limits. Electrical reaction showed a 
versal over the tibial nerve at a single examination, but 
mal the next day before the beginning of treatment. 


lhe traction to the electric current was rather slower than 
usu in no, sense tetanic. No attempt was made to induce 
aw { myotonia by passing a current from one extremity 
of tl ly to the other, as too painful a current is required. 


r ient was given calcium lactate, 0.325 Gm., three times 
a ( He reported prompt improvement by letter. He was 
ree) ed, June 15, and the blood calcium was 16.5, and 
lul it was 15.6. Clinical improvement continued and he 
had taken up dancing and tennis. Electrical reactions 


wel rmal. Nov. 14, 1927, he returned complaining of 
mod exacerbation of stiffness. He had been taking cal- 
clu tate only twice daily for several weeks. The blood 
calci was 13.35. He was advised to increase his calcium to 
the « nal dose and did so, reporting by letter, Jan. 25, 1928, 
that was entirely relieved. He was last seen, May 7, and 
repot himself capable of any muscular effort, including 
clim without spasm the mine steps mentioned. The blood 
calciuin was 14.9. 

In literature of myotonia all manner of muscular spasm 
are ribed, from the familial type of Thomsen with spasm 
app x at the initiation of movement down to the mere 
“muscle bound” athlete. The spasm may appear only after some 
effor in this case, which corresponds most closely to myo- 
tonia uisita, as described by Talma.° 

For etiology the literature offers nothing very helpful with 
the evception of the article of Rosenbloom and Cohoe. In a 
familial myotonia they found reduced blood calcium in all the 
persons of the family affected. The theory of creatinine intoxi- 
catic ils of support in their results and in the present case. 


707 Race Street. 


HERNIA OF THE GALLBLADDER 


Drury Hinton, M.D., Parirapecenia 


This case is reported merely as a curiosity. I myself have 
never seen, heard or read of a similar case, although one 
surgeon of my acquaintance has. It is chiefly of interest from 
the standpoint of differential diagnosis and its occurrence pre- 
supp inadequate closure of the abdominal incision. 

May 4, 1928, a woman, aged 47, was admitted to the Delaware 
County Hospital with the complaint of pain across the upper 


part of the abdomen. These pains developed two days prior 
to adinission as colicky, midepigastric pains associated with 
nause nd vomiting. The vomitus consisted of bile-stained 


fluid and food. The pain radiated downward to an old abdom 
inal i ion. Heat gave incomplete relief. Vomiting continued 
at intervals until her admission, although it was never of fecal 
type. The patient had a loose bowel movement a few hours 
before admission, free of blood. There was no other complaint. 

For ten years there had been a history of indigestion culminat- 
ing in a cholecystostomy. At that time several stones were 
removed and the gallbladder was drained. The patient “went 
bad” on the table and the incision was closed hurriedly. She 


was discharged seven and a half weeks later with a small 
biliary sinus, which soon healed. There was no history of 
typhoi!. Further history was negative. The leukocytes num- 
bered 21,500. The urine showed a strong trace of albumin, 


and irom 20 to 30 white blood cells to a field (centrifugalized 
specimen) but no casts. 

Physical examination grossly was negative except for the 
abdomen. An obliquely transverse scar was seen below the 
right costal margin and protruding below it a soft lump, slightly 
larger than a lemon. It was casily reducible, but tender to 
touch, and gave a characteristic expansile impulse when the 
patient coughed. An irregular hernial ring with a sharp outline 
to the mesial side and below would admit four fingers easily. 
Peristalsis was normal. An incisional hernia seemed so obvious 
that a more careful examination was not made. 

Operation was decided on with the tentative diagnosis of 
partial intestinal obstruction. Two and one-half hours after 
the patient’s admission the abdomen was opened under gas- 
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oxygen anesthesia through a small transverse incision parallel- 
ing the scar and slightly below the middle of the bulgmg tumor. 


No peritoneum was encountered over the dome of the bulg« 
which appeared to be a thickened, distended elbow of jeju 


Dissection to free this could be done only from below « ‘4 
the inner side. Only when the adherent colon was treed 

the liver visualized was the true condition suspected Ph 
entire anterior surface of the right lobe of the liver was lo 
adherent to the parietal peritoneum. Palpation of the fundus ot 
the gallbladder revealed a marble-sized stonc The rest of th 
operation was easy, since the fundus of the gallbladder co 
be drawn with ease fully 144 inches above the wound mar; 
Another large stone was impacted in the cystic duct. The d 


and cystic artery were dissected and each doubly tied aiter th 
stone had been worked free Removal of the gallbladder wa 
without incident. Closure of the abdomen was done after thi 
manner of a Mayo umbilical herniorrhaphy, with a small split 
rubber tube for drainag« 
The gallbladder was very thick and of the strawberry type, 
and contained the two stones mentioned and thick bile. Cor 
valescence was uneventful, and the patient was discharged on 
the sixteenth day 


1826 Pine Street. 


The tube was removed in four day 


MERCURY-WEIGHTED STOMACH TUBE 


James A. Wi tins, M.D., Norrorr, Va 


The mercury-weighted stomach tube* was designed by me 
one year ago, and since that time its value has been proved by 
hundreds of successful tests by many physicians. Its usefulness 
and advantages over the usual types of gastric or duodenal tubes 
in common use are as follows: 

1. The tube is made of soft flexible rubber throughout 

There 1s no metal about the tube that can injure the mucous 
membrane of the stomach or duodenum as the metal tips of tubes 
in common use can do. 

3. There is no metal tip which can become separated and 
get into a bronchus. 

4. The holes for entrance of the gastric or duodenal 
have rubber margins and therefore no reasonable amount o 
suction from above can injure the mucosa, as may occur with 
tubes having metal tips, in which the corresponding holes have 
metal boundaries. 

5. Since the tube has no joints, the lumens of which ar 
usually smaller than the lumen of the tube, the liquid contents 
of the stomach or duodenum pass through it more rapidly, with 
the same amount of suction at the free end by means of an 
aspirator, than in the usual types of tube now in use 
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Mercury-weighted stomach tub 


6. The holes for entrance of the contents are larger than tl 
corresponding parts of tubes in common use, and this fa 
together with the absence of contracted joints, insures a mor: 
rapid entrance and upward passage of the contents during thx 
process of aspiration, since the chance of their being plugged by 
mucus and undigested food particles is reduced to a minimum 

7. Since the tube is sufficiently weighted by mercury near 
tip, a wire stylet, such as is usually placed in the lumen of t 
ordinary flexible rubber stomach tube to facilitate its pass: 
by means of pressure from above by the operator, is unnecessary, 
and for this reason the danger of puncture of the wall of the 
esophagus or stomach by the lower end of the stylet leaving the 
lumen of the tube through either a natural or artificial openi 
is not present. 

8. The tube can be used for diagnostic aspiration of stomach 
or duodenal contents, or for lavage or feeding in an unconscios 








1. The mercury-weighted stomach tube is made by the C. D. MacCluer 
Rubber Company, Box 1081, Norfolk, Va. 
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patient, without any force being applied by the operator from 
above, since the weight of the mercury together with peristalsis 
causes it to pass rapidly into the stomach or duodenum. 

9. This tube causes less obstruction during its passage than 
the usual types of stomach or duodenal tube because its diameter 
is nowhere as great as the diameter of the metal tips which are 
generally used in the latter. 

10. The tube passes into the stomach or duodenum rapidly on 
account of the great weight of the small amount of mercury, 
thus minimizing the disagreeableness of the procedure, of which 
patients always complain during the actual passage of a stomach 
tube. 

11. The tube is large enough to be used for gastric or duo- 
denal lavage, or for feeding through a funnel attached to its 
free end, and small enough for diagnostic aspiration with a 
syringe; in other words, it is a combination of a stomach and 
duodenal tube which answers the purpose of each efficiently. 

12. Since mercury is flexible, the heavily weighted tip readily 
shapes itself to the curves of the throat, esophagus, stomach 
and duodenum as it passes rapidly over them, thus greatly 
simplifying the procedure for both patient and physician. 

The tube measures 46 inches in length. The compartment 
for mercury is 34g by 4% inches. The rubber diaphragm is 
firmly sealed to the wall so that it will not become detached. 
Markers are placed 18, 25 and 32 inches from the tip. 

Metallic mercury is not a poison. As proof of this the 
following is abstracted from the United State Dispensatory °° 

Mercury is sometimes given in the metallic state, in the quan- 
tity of a pound or two, in obstruction of the bowels, to act by 
its weight. 

Mercury in its uncombined state is inert. 

Mercury is insoluble in the ordinary solvents and also in 
concentrated hydrochloric acid. 


Medical Arts Building. 


SENSITIZATION OF RABBITS TO PNEUMOCOCCUS AUTOL- 
YSATE AS A RESULT OF INFECTION WITH THIS 
ORGANISM: PRELIMINARY REPORT * 


C. G. Butt, M.D., anp C. M. McKee, BaLtimore 


In a previous paper we described infections arising in rabbits 

It was then 
ed that about 75 per cent of the rabbits became infected 
following this procedure and that about 50 per cent of those 
infected recovered after several days. 

The recovered rabbits offered splendid material for a study 
of any altered reaction capacity caused by the infection, which 
occurred in a rather natural way and ran a self-limited course. 
We have accordingly tested these rabbits for hypersensitiveness 
to the products of pneumococci. An autolysate was prepared 
similar to the one described by Zinsser and Grinnell.’ 

It has been found that rabbits which have recovered from the 
infection are highly sensitive to the autolysate. A small dose 
(0.2 cc.) injected into the skin gives rise to a very pronounced 
reaction, which consists of erythema, edema and necrosis. The 
lesion begins to develop from four to five hours after the injec- 
tion and is fully developed within about twenty-four hours. 
It then gradually subsides during the following several days. 
The affected skin often becomes permanently pigmented and 
erows hair, just as naturally pigmented areas do. Intravenous 
injection of 0.2 or 0.3 cc. of the autolysate causes sudden death. 
Small amounts injected into the skin or vein cause a marked 


following intranasal inoculation with pneumococci. 


it 


elevation of temperature. 

The hypersensitive state appears as early as three days after 
the infection begins and seems to be most pronounced about the 
time of recovery. No antibodies can be detected in the blood 
at the beginning of the hypersensitive state. At the time of 
recovery antibodies are present, and there is a direct relation 
between antibody potency and sensitivity. But the sensitivity 
subsides much more rapidly than the antibodies do. 





United States Dispensatory, ed. 9, 1907, p. 633. : 
From the Department of Immunology, Johns Hopkins University 


School of Hygiene and Public Health. 
1. Zinsser, Hans; and Grinnell, F. B.: J. Bact. 14: 301 (Nov.) 1927. 
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These observations furnish a definite example of sensitization 
in the course of infection. The réle it probably plays in deter- 
mining the course and symptomatology of the disease is yet to 
be established. It has been observed, however, that if the hyper- 
sensitive rabbits are carrying Bacterinm lepisepticum in the 
nares, severe local infections and pneumonia follow the instil- 
lation of the autolysate into the nares. 


NEW SOURCES OF BROAD TAPEWORM INFESTATIONS: 
REPORT OF FOURTEENTH NATIVE CASE * 


TeEUNIS VERGEER, ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Since my report on the finding of plerocercoids of Diphyl- 
lobothrium latum, the broad tapeworm of man, in fish from 
Lake Winnipeg, specimens of wall-eyes and pickerel have been 
examined from most of the commercially important Canadian 
lakes, and in every case plerocercoids which I have identified 
as LD). latum have been found. Ten of these plerocercoids were 
taken from nine fish during the examination of a lot of forty- 
one wall-eyes, Stisostedeon vitreum Mitch., sent to me from 
Lesser Slave Lake. Three plerocercoids of the same species 
were found in three of twenty-five wall-eyes from Lake Mani- 
toba. One plerocercoid of the same species was found in a 
single fish in the examination of a lot of twenty-three wall-eyes 
from Lae la Biche (Alberta) and one plerocercoid was found 
in one of fifteen pickerel, Esox lucius L., from Lake of the 
Woods. Fish from Lake Winnipegosis cannot .be obtained at 
present because of legal restrictions, but this body of water is 
directly connected with Lake Manitoba and fish are able to move 
from one lake into the other, making it highly probable that 
some fish in that lake also are infested with plerocercoids of 
D. latum. All plerocercoids have been fed to dogs free from 
Diphyllobothrium. Young adults have already been recovered as 
a result of feeding experiments involving plerocercoids taken 
from wall-eyes from Lake Winnipeg’ and Lesser Slave Lake. 
The other dogs have been infested too recently for the recovery 
of adults and are being kept in our animal quarters. 

Three new cases of human infestation with the broad tape- 
worm have come to my attention during the last month. Eleven 
known native cases were cited by McGavran and Sonek!a,’ who 
report two additional cases from Boston and Chelsea, Mass. 

An adult D. latum, measuring 240 cm. in length, has been 
sent to me by Dr. A. B. Schwartz of Milwaukee, with the 
following case report: A Jewish child, aged 4 years, who 
was born in Milwaukee and had always lived there, had been 
under Dr. Schwartz’s care since birth and had always been 
perfectly well, except for a few colds. January 13, Dr. 
Schwartz was called because the mother observed the worm 
passing. It was about 2 yards long. January 20, she was 
treated at the Milwaukee Children’s Hospital with aspidium 
without result. No eggs were found in the stools during her 
stay in the hospital. Examination of the blood did not show 
any eosinophilia. May 26, the child passed the specimen, which 
Dr. Schwartz sent to me. 

It should be noted that, in six of the fourteen known native 
cases, the patients were of Jewish parentage. The causes lead- 
ing to the higher percentage of infestation among the Jewish 
race have been explained before.’ 

The ages of thirteen of the patients are known, and none of 
these are over 11 years old. 

Wall-eyes from each of the lakes mentioned are being shipped 
to several of the large cities in the United States, except dur- 
ing the closed seasons, which generally are short but vary in 
length for different lakes. It is only through the distribution 
of fish from these lakes that the increase in cases of human 
infestation with D. latwm in our large cities can be accounted for. 

Since this was written, D. latum eggs have been recovered 
from the feces of the dogs fed plerocercoids from Lac la Biche 
and Lake of the Woods. 





* From the Department of Zoology of the University of Michigan. 
This is one of a series of investigations conducted under grant 96 awarde 
to Profs. George R. La Rue and A. S. Warthin by the Committee on 
Scientific Research of the American Medical Association. 

1. Vergeer, Teunis: Canadian Fish a Source of the Broad Tapeworm 
of Man in the United States, J. A. M. A. 90: 1687-1688 (May 26) 1928. 

2. MeGavran, E. G., and Songkla, Mahidol: Diphyllobothrium Latum 
in Massachusetts, J. A. M. A. 90: 1607-1608 (May 19) 1928. 
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“wenty-five specimens of Stizostedeon vitreum examine or 
‘ fi { St ted treum examined from 
Lake Nipigon contained in all fifty-three plerocercoids of 
D. latum, and four of Esox luctus from the same lake contained 
at least 147 plerocercoids of D. latum, not counting some fifty 
very small ones. Adults are being grown in dogs free from 
Dipl vothrium. 


MANUAL EXAMINATION OF THE SACRO-ILIAC 
JOINTS: ITS IMPORTANCE IN THE EARLY 
DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. @F SACRO- 
ILIAC DISEASE * 


CuarLes Murray Gratz, M.D., New York 


In the examination of a large number of patients with symp- 
toms referable to sacro-iliac disease, bimanual examination of 
these joints has proved of clinical value. Their situation per- 
mits them to be examined quite easily by the following routine 

\\ the patient in a standing posture, the spine is flexed 
to < ht angle, the arms being rested on a suitable support. 
Th lex finger of the right hand of the examiner 1s then 
introduced into the rectum and the outspread left hand is placed 
ove! sacrum. With this technic, the lower portion of either 
sact ic joint can be readily palpated, and in some instances 
tl e anterior portion of the joint can be examined. For 
the of thoroughness, it is best to examine the normal side 
first | compare it with the affected side. If there is any 
subl ion of the joint, as indicated by the change in the posi- 
tion the sacrum, it will be felt against the left hand. The 
opt joint is then examined. Irregularities due to patho- 
logi anges in the joint itself are readily detected. 

A ray examination of the sacro-iliac joints is often far 
fron tisfactory, this procedure has proved of great value in 
the « rential diagnosis. It has also been noted that this 
manipulation of the sacrum affords temporary relief from 

30 Last Fortieth Street. 


Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry 


NEW AND NONOFFICIAL REMEDIES 


Tut LLOWING ADDITIONAL ARTICLES HAVE BEEN ACCEPTED AS CON- 
FOR} O THE RULES OF THE CoUNCIL ON PHARMACY AND CHEMISTRY 
\mMERICAN MeEpIcAL ASSOCIATION FOR ADMISSION TO NEW AND 
1\AL Remepies. A COPY OF THE RULES ON WHICH THE CovUN- 
ITS ACTION WILI BE SENT ON APPLICATION 
W. A. Puckxner, Secretary. 


PROTEIN EXTRACTS DIAGNOSTIC-P. D. & CO. 


(See w and Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, p. 42). 
The following products have been accepted: 
( Protein Extract Diagnostic-P. D. & Co. Cotton Seed (Cake) 
t rtract Diaqnostic-P. D. & Co.;* Goat Hair Protein Extract 


. D. & Co.;§ Human Hair Protein Extract Diagnostic-P. D. & 


( : ipok Protein Extract Diagnostic-P. D. & Co.;§ Peptone Protein 


Extr Diagnostic-P. D. & Co.;* Poplar-Polien Protein Extract Diag- 
nost D. & Co.;¢ Sunflower Pollen Protein Extract Diagnostic-P. D. & 
Co.;t Sweet Vernal Grass Pollen Protein Extract Diagnostic- P. D. & Co.t 

Pre ed by the method given in New and Nonofficial Remedies, 1928, 
p. 4 


REPORTS OF THE COUNCIL 


Tue CoUNCIL HAS AUTHORIZED PUBLICATION OF THE FOLLOWING 
REPORT. ; W. A. Pucxner, SECRETARY. 


EU-MED UNACCEPTABLE FOR N. N. R 

Eu-Med is a preparation manufactured by Dr. Tell & Co., 
Berlin, Germany, and distributed in the United States by The 
Oralee Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eu-Med is marketed in the form of tablets which, accord- 
ing to the trade package, have the following composition: 
“Coff. 0.05. Phenacetin. Pyrazol. phenyldimethyl. Dimethyl- 
aminophenazon 4a 0.15.” In an advertising circular the follow- 
ing statement of composition is offered: “Coff. 0,05 Phen. 








*From the Second Orthopedic Service of the Hospital for Ruptured 
and Crippled. 
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Antip. Pyra ca. 0,15.” <A circular intended for dentists con- 
tains the following “Its components are coffein, phenacetin, 
calc. sal. (Veronal) of Aspirin and Pyramidon.” From thes« 
statements it may be concluded that each “Eu-Med” tablet 1 
claimed to contain 0.05 Gm. of caffeine and 0.15 Gm. each ot 
acetphenetidin, antipyrine and amidopyrine. 

fhe following recommendations for the promiscuous use ol 


“Eu-Med” are contained in the advertising issued by The Orale 


Company: “As an antineuralgicum, antirheumaticum and 
pyreticum ‘Eu-Med’ has always proven to be excellent in each 
case applied. It is used for the following symptoms A 
ANTINEURALGICUM: Headaches of every kind (abu 
alcohol and nicotine) megrim or sick headache, neuralgia 
ischias, herpes zoster, menstruation complaints, postoperativ« 
pain, especially teeth, also prophylactx As ANTIPYR! 
TICUM: For colds, feverish colds, la grippe ; in this conn 
tion it may be noticed that this antipyreticum causes no protuss 
perspiration and that ‘Eu-Med,’ if prescribed in time against 
la grippe, debilitates all other possible compli ition 


ANTIRHEUMATICUM : 


For articular rheumatism, arthri 


tis, as well as for all neuralgic-rheumatic complaints, also a 
internal adjuvans for external salicyl embrocatior 
routine and promiscuous use of “Eu-Med” is encouraged | 
such statements in the advertising a a ‘Eu-Med’ 1 
an absolutely harmless remedy which can be used without 


r . 
fear by every physician and may be prescribed together with 
+ + 


nedicine.” A circular intended for dentists states 
Nervous pains, 


any other 


“This remedy has proven successful in all cases. 
for instance, trigeminusneuralgia, headache of every description, 
toothache, woundache, after the end of a local anaesthesia, are 
eliminated with ‘Eu-Med.’” It closes with the following: “Th 
interesting fact that ‘Eu-Med’ is also a good preventive of cold, 
with or without symptoms of fever, on account of eminent 
antipyretical effect, may be of some importance and a rea 
for our colleagues to recoll 
‘Eu-Med.’” 

The name Eu-Med is therapeutically suggestive and ; 


in the advertising “The name is short and thereiore easy t 
remember It means ‘good medicine.” Each tablet has th 


name “Eu-Med” stamped on it. This, with its suggestive nam 
invites its promiscuous use by the publx 

In reporting on a mixture of caffeime, acetphenetidin and 
sodium bicarbonate in 1918 (Reps. Coun. Pharm. & Chem., 
1918, p. 73), it was stated: “The Council holds that compl 
mixtures of remedial agents are from every point of view 
inimical to therapeutic progress and therefore to the public wel 


fare. They are especially objectionable because it is impo 
accurately to determine the effects which follow the sin 


neous administration of a number of drugs having dissimilar 


Sibic 
1] 
actions, and because the practice of prescribing such mixture 
tends to discourage careful consideration of the special need 
of individual patients without which there can be no rational 
drug therapy. On the contrary, with the use of such mixtures 
therapeutic treatment becomes haphazard and mere guesswork.” 
The report brought out that mixtures of caffeine and acet 
phenetidin may be more effective in certain cases than either 
drug alone in relieving headaches; that these being active 
drugs, their dosage should be regulated with especial referencc 
to the tolerance of the patient; that acetphenetidin should be 
given in the smallest effective doses, preferably using very small 
initial doses and repeating as may be necessary; and that it is 
irrational to administer in fixed proportions such drugs as 
caffeine and acetphenetidin, because their rates of elimination are 
not at all the same, and their initial doses vary with different 
patients. The objection to the administration of caffeine and of 
acetphenetidin in fixed proportions applies still more to the use 
of a mixture composed of caffeine, acetphenetidin, antipyrin« 
and amidopyrine ; further, the administration of two antipyretics, 
antipyrine and amidopyrine, is utterly irrational. 

Eu-Med is unacceptable for New and Nonofficial Remedies 
because it is a complex, irrational mixture marketed with 
unwarranted therapeutic claims under a nondescriptive thera- 
peutically suggestive name and in a way to invite its indiscrimi- 
nate and ill advised use by the laity. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 11, 1928 


CONVALESCENT SERUM IN EPIDEMIC 
POLIOMYELITIS 


The report by Aycock and Luther in this issue of 
THE JouRNAL ? is a significant contribution to the study 
of the treatment of epidemic poliomyelitis. The main 
indication for treatment in this disease is the prevention 
of paralysis, which is due to the action of the poliomye- 
litic virus on the nerve cells that preside over movement 
and nutrition of voluntary muscles. Fortunately there 
is a period in the evolution of the attack of poliomyelitis 
during which it may be possible to neutralize the virus 
before it can develop its maximum destructive effects 
on the motor nerve cells. This is the preparalytic stage 
of the disease and there seems to be no question that 
poliomyelitis can be recognized in this stage. At any 
rate the report by Aycock and Luther marks a definite 
advance in the treatment of poliomyelitis in the early 
stages, because it is based on a series of cases in all of 
which the diagnosis of poliomyelitis was made during 
the first four days of the disease and before paralysis 
had appeared. On account of the fundamental impor- 
tance of making a correct diagnosis of preparalytic 
poliomyelitis, the following statement by Aycock and 
Luther is repeated: 

The child seems prostrated to a greater degree than the 
temperature, which is usually under’ 102 F., would indicate. The 
face is flushed, the expression is anxious, and there is frequently 
pallor about the nose and mouth. The throat is mildly injected, 
but not enough in itself to account for the child’s condition. 
The pulse is usually rapid out of proportion to the temperature. 
The rest of the physical examination is negative, except for 
that portion which deals with the nervous system. There is 
frequently a rather coarse tremor when the child moves, which 
may be very striking. There is a distinct rigidity of the neck; 
however, this is not as marked as that usually seen;in meningitis. 
The patient tilts the head on the neck but does ‘not bend the 
neck on the shoulders. As a result, the head can be brought 
about half way forward, when resistance is encountered, and 
the child complains of pain. More constant and more character- 
istic than the stiffness of the neck is a stiffness of the spine. 
This is best brought out by having the patient sit up in bed and 
try to bend the head down onto the knees. The average child, 
ill with other infections, is very flexible and has no difficulty in 
doing this. If these patients bend forward at all it is from the 
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hips, with the spine held rigidly. Many of them cannot assume 
a comfortable sitting position without propping themselves up 
on their arms. Anterior flexion of the spine often causes a 
drawing pain in the lumbar region. Kernig’s sign is not usually 
marked at this stage, but the deep reflexes are frequently hyper- 
active rather than diminished, as they are later. A cerebral 
tache is almost always present, not infrequently becoming a 
purplish, irregular blotchy line a half inch or more in width, 
It is the presence of these signs and symptoms which justifies 
a probable diagnosis of anterior poliomyelitis and calls for the 
final step in the diagnosis. 

This step is examination of the spinal fluid. The fluid is 
usually under moderately increased pressure (from 150 to 
200 mm. of water). Macroscopically the fluid appears to be 
clear, but when viewed by transmitted light it presents a faint 
haziness which has been described by Zingher as a “ground 
glass” appearance. There is an increase in cells, usually between 
50 and 250, but occasionally as high as 700 to 800, or as low 
as 20. These cells may be largely polymorphonuclear early, but 
later are lymphocytes. There is an increase in globulin. 

The results obtained by Aycock and Luther from 
intraspinal and intravenotts injections of convalescent 
serum in 106 patients during the preparalytic stage are 
encouraging. Only one of these patients developed 
fatal paralysis; of the remainder, 64 per cent developed 
paralysis—a fact that increases the confidence in the 
diagnosis—but in these cases the average total paralysis 
as well as the severer grades of paralysis were much 
lower than in untreated, nonfatal cases elsewhere in 
Massachusetts during the same period. As the matter 
now stands, theoretical considerations and the results 
of careful observation appear to justify fully the 
further trial of convalescent serum in preparalytic 
poliomyelitis. 

The report by Flexner and Stewart ? of fundamental 
experiments, the results of which indicate possible value 
in the use of convalescent serum for the prevention 
of infantile paralysis, also appears in this issue. Mon- 
keys were protected against inoculation by the use of 
the serum; hence the investigators suggest the produc- 
tion of passive immunity in children, in the event of 
severe outbreaks of poliomyelitis, by the subcutaneous 
injection of from 10 to 20 cc. of convalescent serum. 
Obviously the experimental nature of the procedure 
makes it desirable that the results be recorded partic- 
ularly when the method is used in any considerable 
number of cases. 





BARBITAL AND RELATED HYPNOTICS 


The introduction of a new synthetic remedy into 
therapeutics almost invariably stimulates the search 
for substitutes with the same advantages and without 
the disadvantages. Such researches have occasionally 
resulted in great improvements; for example, the 
introduction of arsphenamine by Ehrlich, who began 
with atoxyl. Much more frequently they have resulted 
in the introduction of substances with minor improve- 
ments, such as greater solubility or less disagreeable 
taste, but without important advantages over those first 
introduced. By far the greater number of synthetic 
compounds have had, at most, an ephemeral existence. 





1. Aycock, W. L., and Luther, E. H.: 
this issue, page 387. 


Preparalytic Poliomyelitis, 








2. Flexner, Simon; and Stewart, F. W.: Protective Action of Con- 
valescent Poliomyelitis Serum, Tue Journat, this issue, page 3853. 
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Many substitutes for barbital, U. S. P., have been 
introduced with the claim of greater relative hypnotic 
action as compared with toxic effects. The activity of 
the derivatives of barbituric acid depends to a great 
extent on the character of the radical with which the 
acid is combined. It seems probable, however, that the 
relative toxicity depends partly on certain physical fac- 


tors which determine the relative amount taken up by 
the central nervous system. The toxic action appears 
to be mainly an intensification of the depression of the 
central nervous system which in therapeutic doses pro- 


duces nearly normal sleep; hence their hypnotic activity 
and their toxicity must run closely parallel, so far as 
the central nervous system is concerned. 

ldy,' of Cornell University Medical College, gave 
equal fractions of the fatal dose of various hypnotics 
to cats, and compared the effects with reference to 
posture, sleep, heart rate, respiration rate, analgesia, 
rectal temperature, conjunctival reflex, knee jerk and 


other conditions, in which he recorded more than eleven 
thousand separate observations. The doses varied from 
2( 60 per cent of the average fatal dose. None of 
the compounds were much more actively hypnotic in 


proportion to their toxicity than barbital, and if the 
interference with metabolism, as shown by the fall in 
temperature, is accepted as an index of the toxicity 
of sublethal doses, none are relatively less toxic than 
barbital. Of the five hypnotics examined, none exerted 
marked analgesic effects with less than 30 per cent of 
the average fatal dose, although it is well known that 
all these hypnotics greatly increase the analgesic action 
of acetphenetidin and related substances when they are 
given together. Large doses of some of the hypnotics 
actually caused increased sensitivity to painful stimuli 
in some cases. 

None of the hypnotics in therapeutic doses produced 
any uniform change in the heart rate or respiratory 
rate; for example, the average heart rate was increased 
by only five beats a minute, two hours after 20 per cent 
of the fatal dose of barbital. Corresponding doses of 
isoamyl-ethyl-barbituric acid * slowed the heart by an 
average of forty beats, and the average rate was 
unchanged by such doses of cyclobarbital,* though it 
was increased in one case and decreased in another. 
It is difficult to interpret the significance of the 
effects on the respiratory rate, as the rate decreases 
in normal sleep. Since these experiments were car- 
ried out during the summer, the high temperature 
sometimes influenced the normal respiratory rate, 
and in one instance the normal rate was three times 
that in another cat. With the smallest dose used, 
which approximated the therapeutic, the difference in 
the behavior of the individual animals toward a given 
drug was greater than that between the effects of the 





1. Eddy, N. B.: Studies on Hypnotics of the Barbituric Acid Series, 
J. Pharmacol. & Exper. Therap. 33:43 (May) 1928. 

2. This is marketed as “amytal.”’ It has not been admitted to New 
and Nonofficial Remedies. 

5. This is marketed as “Phanodorn.” It has been admitted to New 
and Nonofficial Remedies. 
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several drugs. In the series with doses of 30 per cent 
of the fatal dose, barbital was at least as actively 
hypnotic as isoamyl-ethyl-barbituric acid and cyclobar- 
bital in corresponding doses, though the latter showed a 
slightly greater relative hypnotic action than barbital 
for the entire series. Especially significant was the 
fact that none of the hypnotics studied had any 
important uniform action on the heart rate, even with 
the largest doses. Probably the normal heart is not 
injured by therapeutic doses of any of them in man. 

Changes of a degree or two in the rectal temperature 
are of little significance in the cat, and none of the 
hypnotics examined caused any essential change with 
less than 30 per cent of the fatal dose. With doses of 
40 per cent of the fatal dose, the fall in temperature 
became much more pronounced, and with 60 per cent 
of the fatal dose, isoamyl-ethyl-barbituric acid caused 
a fall of as much as 6 degrees in one case. One does 
not gain the impression that any of the substitutes 
possesses all the advantages and none of the disadvan- 
tages of the official barbital. Probably the actual toxic- 
ity for man is nearly proportional to the hypnotic action. 





CLINICAL APHORISMS 

Practical medicine has been more inclined than are 
most branches of human endeavor to accept new discov- 
eries and inventions and to incorporate them into its 
professional activities. Indeed, such ready indulgence 
in the latest contributions of science has not infrequently 
led to extremes of enthusiastic applications that subse- 
quent experience and critical deliberation have shown 
to be unwarranted. Perhaps it is the realization of the 
limitations of many of medicine’s procedures that 
encourages a sort of flair for whatever promises greater 
success. One after another, new drugs are hailed with 
delight in their vaunted accomplishments until their 
shortcomings enforce a saner attitude. Of course, the 
novel measures of relief need to be tried in clinical 
work. The danger in great expectations lies in the 
readiness with which things that have been tested with 
satisfaction may be cast aside too readily because of 
unrewarded hopes. 

Therapy is not the only department of medicine that 
occasionally suffers from overindulgence in new possi- 
bilities of progress. Diagnosis also is susceptible of 
comparable errors. This is particularly true in relation 
to the so-called laboratory procedures. Laboratory 
diagnosis has been vested by laymen and _ physicians 
alike with a mystical and almost superhuman potency 
to discover the secrets of illness. THe JourNAL would 
be the last agency to decry the often remarkable con- 
tributions that the laboratory and its devotees have made 
to the effective practice of medicine. Indeed, many 
such advances have been heralded with praise in its col- 
umns. The successes achieved should not, however, 
warrant a riotous devotion to unnecessary or unprofita- 
ble laboratory routine without the discriminating judg- 
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ment of the medical examiner. A medical examination 
can be overdone as well as underdone. Collins? has 
recently remarked that a man who 1s ailing goes to see 
a physician and expects to be examined on the spot and 
immediately told what he should do to feel well again. 
It is preposterous, Collins continues. The physician is 
constantly given credit for insight and knowledge that 
no one individual can possess. Fortunately for him, 
Collins concludes, there are methods of examination that 
reveal or deny the existence of disease with such accu- 
racy that he can rely on them. The trouble is that he 
alone is not competent to make them or to pass upon 
them. He would have to have several lives to acquire 
uch competence. 

What part should the general practitioner take in rela- 
tion to the newer laboratory procedures? Rockwood ? 
wisely proposes that the physician should be thoroughly 
onversant with the indications for ordering the tests 1n 
various diseases and with the interpretation of the 
results that are reported from the laboratory as applied 
io his particular patient but should not take any part 
whatever in the actual carrying out of the procedures. 


Referring to the chemical examination of the blood, 
has attained great vogue of late, and bearing in 
| the effectiveness of mental slogans in the medical 
ind, Rockwood has formulated ten clinical aphorisms 
that might well find a place in every physician’s office : 


1. Never ask for both nonprotein nitrogen and urea tests in 


tip nt 
Same patient 


2. Except in emergency, never ask for a nonprotein nitrogen 
termination when the excretion of phenolsulphonphthalein is 
|. Determine the output of phenolsulphonphthalein first. 
ver ask for the creatinine value of the blood unless the 
nprotein nitrogen content is above 60 mg. per hundred cubic 
centimeters. Then determine the concentration of creatinine as 
latter of routine. 
4. Order determinations of the uric acid Content in cases only 
f gout or suspected gout. 
‘der blood sugar determinations in cases only of diabetes 
ted diabetes or hypoglycemia. 
‘sk for a test of the carbon dioxide combining power of 


( D tic patients with diacetic acid in the urine. 
Ur patients with nitrogen retention and dyspnea. 
( Patients showing toxic symptoms who are receiving large doses 


1 vith marked 
tract Vv marked 


ciated with disturbed motility of the gastro-intestinal 
toxemia. 
( Fetany of all types. 


7. Order chloride, nonprotein nitrogen and carbon dioxide 
combining power determinations in all cases of disturbance of 
gastro-intestinal motility with marked toxemia. 

8. Ask for serum bilirubin or icterus index tests in cases 
of jaundice, but do not pay too much attention to borderland 
values. 

9. Ask for blood calcium determinations in cases only of 
tetany of unknown origin. 

10. Order inorganic phosphorus tests, if practicable, in cases 
only of rickets and infantile tetany. 


With an appreciation of these limitations applicable 
at the present time, the demand for “routine blood 
chemistry” with its expensive implications will find a 
salutary restriction. 








1. Collins, Joseph: Group Practice in Medicine, Harper’s Magazine, 
July, 1928 

2. Rockwood, Reed: Chemical Tests of the Blood: Indications and 
Interpretations, J. A. M. A. 02: 157 (July 21) 1928. 
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HEART STRAIN 

In this age of excessive activities and of the vogue 
for competitive athletics, not only in athletic associa- 
tions, universities, colleges and preparatory schools for 
both sexes but also in high schools and even in gram- 
mar schools, the athletic heart and heart strain are 
subjects of constant interest. Recently the Kalhns? 
have emphasized anew that the circulation and the 
heart can stand strain without harm if the person has 
been trained to gradually increasing labor or athletic 
work. But the heart must rest for a considerable 
period after such exertion before the exertion is 
renewed, even when the person has been trained to 
violent eftort, else cardiac strain will occur. If the 
strain is too frequently repeated or too prolonged, 
even in a trained athlete, feats of strength and endur- 
ance will cause respiratory and circulatory injury. 
The greatest strain in athletics occurs in rowing, 
running and fast bicycle riding, and collapse with acute 
cardiac enlargement not infrequently ensues during 
these tests, even when the person has been long trained. 
In early adolescence, when the heart has not become 
inured to labor or when the heart has been injured by 
some previous infection or previous cardiac strain, the 
organ will be more susceptible to acute injury from 
competitive athletics. 

Insidious chronic infection may weaken the heart 
muscle and predispose it to strain from overwork. 
Tuberculosis, syphilis and the excessive use of tobacco 
and alcohol can cause weakening of the heart muscle, 
and in some cases of the aorta. Infection of the tonsils 
with Streptococcus hemolyticus can cause subacute 
inflammations in the heart of the rheumatic type as 
vell as typical acute rheumatism and rheumatic endo- 
carditis. Focal infection at the roots of the teeth with 
Streptococcus nonhemolyticus (viridans) can cause 
insidious as well as at times acute bacterial disturbance 
of the heart. Deaver of Philadelphia believes that 
chronic appendicitis is a frequent cause of secondary 
infection. 

The Kahns note that cardiac strain may occur with 
exertion following acute illness or during anemia, or 
after fatigue or prolonged grief with insufficient sleep. 
I-ven when a person is used to a laborious occupation, 
an excessive strain, as from lifting, especially in an 
uncomfortable position, may cause heart injury. Per- 
sons over 40 years of age are liable to heart strain 
from any excessive unusual work. This is especially 
true of men who may have been athletic when young 
but who have been in occupations that do not cause 
much muscle exercise and who suddenly do hard lift- 
ing, rapid stair climbing or mountain climbing. Severe 
athletic work and long hard labor have generally caused 
hypertrophy of the heart muscle, especially the left 
ventricle, and have been shown to predispose to aortic 





1. Kahn, M. H., and Kahn, Samuel: Ann. Int. Med. 1: 790 (April) 
1928. 
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injury, perhaps with sclerosis. These tissues do not 
well stand serious illness, injuries, operations, and espe- 


cially pneumonia. Athletes have long been determined 


to be imperfect insurance risks. 

frequent associate of aortic strain as noted by 
th investigators is a tendency to atheromatous 
deposits around the orifices of the coronary arteries. 
When insufficiency of the circulation in a coronary 
artery takes place, the heart is injured and acute 
anginal attacks are likely to develop. 

I-xcessive aortic pressure from strenuous labor or 
strenuous athletics or from prolonged high blood 
pressure, though compensated for a long time by left 
ventricle hypertrophy, may, from some sudden strain, 
cau-- acute dilatation of this ventricle, insufficiency of 
the mitral valve, and consequent great prostration. 
Often with proper rest and treatment the ventricle 
con‘racts and the mitral valve again becomes sufficient. 
Sudden excessive aortic strain in man, as they also 
not. by experiments on animals, can cause serious 
harri to the aortic valve, as well as rupture of an 
injured aorta. Indeed, even the ventricle may rupture. 

cute heart strain the symptoms develop almost 
imnidiately and the patient collapses. In chronic 
he strain acute symptoms may not occur, but the 
card ac disability develops insidiously. Often pain or 
ache in the region of the heart becomes apparent, and 
is erally increased by any, sometimes moderate, 
mi lar effort. A feeling of weakness occurs, some- 
times dizziness on first arising, or especially on quickly 
risiny from the reclining position, often accompanied 
by dyspnea. Cardiac asthma may develop. The heart 
often becomes irregular ; the coronary circulation espe- 
cially may be interfered with, and there may be 
palpitation. Of course if decompensation occurs the 
usual symptoms develop. The immediate physical 
signs, besides the prostration, are generally a rapid, 
feeble pulse, more or less irregular, rapid heart action, 
and often dyspnea. The vital capacity is reduced, and 
there may be tender spots around the left lower chest 
almost typical of intercostal nerve tenderness. 


lhere can be no question of the seriousness of this 
condition. If acute, the rest period must be prolonged, 
and when there is temporary total disability these 
clinicians think a year is not too long for rest and 
medical care, if the recovery is to be permanent. For- 
tunately, the majority of these acute attacks of heart 
strain are soon over, and with proper care the heart 
may return to its apparently normal strength; but any 
excessive strenuosity must be prevented. Such hearts 
are again easily strained, and the disability may become 
permanent. 

Young growing boys and girls should be prevented 
from excessive athletics. More mature youths should 
be examined as to cardiac strength before they are 
allowed to enter athletic teams, and then should be 


frequently examined following athletic tests to note 
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how well the circulation is withstanding the strain. 
Older persons, before taking up rapid walking, hill 
climbing, mountain climbing, rowing, tennis or golf, 
where the sport is strenuous, should be carefully exam 
ined as to the condition of the heart, arteries, blood 
pressure and kidney function. The unavoidable stren- 
uosities of the present era promote cardiac tire, and the 
tendency to excessive play, even excessive dancing, 
adds to that tire. 





Current Comment 


NOISE A HEALTH PROBLEM 

Residents of a small city in New York recently had a 
motorist arrested for operating his boat on Long Island 
Sound without a muffler. The case indicates a reaction 
against useless noise. The human ear is adjusted to 
record musical tones that are produced by vibrations 
ranging from sixteen to about 48,000 vibrations pet 
second. The perception of sound comes about after 
many small parts of our anatomy have been affected. 
Helmholtz found that the stapes, for example, may be 
moved as much as one-eighteenth to one-fourteenth 
millimeter by sound waves. It may be inferred, there- 
fore, that in the large centers of population our hearing 
apparatus is being almost constantly violently disturbed 
Many drivers of motors seem to delight in open exhausts, 
or unusual horns. Motors, motors everywhere, on land 
and sea and air! In addition to this noisy factor in 
modern life there are many others, the sum of which 
makes bedlam. Americans have accustomed themselves 
to living amidst noise. Health departments have paid 
little attention to the eifects of noise on public health. 
The subject is becoming more needful of scientific study 
every day. 


BENZENE POISONING IN CHEMICAL 


LABORATORIES 
Studies such as those made by Greenburg,’ by 
Batchelor* and by others have demonstrated the 
hazards of exposure to benzene. Nevertheless, 


Bloomfield * has found traces of the effects of this 
systemic poison among one group of persons who 
should know best its dangers ; namely, workers in chem- 
ical laboratories. Bloomfield’s attention has been called 
to the considerable amounts of benzene that are used 
in laboratories where tests are performed in connection 
with rubber, paint, varnish and oil products. In tests 
of certain materials which call for centrifugalizing with 
benzene, the solvent becomes diffused in the air. This. 
however, is not the only means of dissemination. Ben- 
zene is also employed for cleaning apparatus and even 
in the cleansing of the hands and arms of the laboratory 
workers. As a consequence, the concentration of ben- 
zene in laboratory air has been found to vary between 





1. Greenburg, L.: Benzol Poisoning as an Industrial Hazard, Pub. 
Health Rep. 41: 1357 (July 2), 1410 (July 9), 1516 (July 23) 1926, 
cited by Bloomfield. 

2. Batchelor, J. J.: Relative Toxicity of Benzene and Its Higher 


Homologues, Am. J. Hyg. 7: 276 (May) 1927; 
89: 553 (Aug. 13) 1927. 
3. Bloomfield, J. J.: Benzol Poisoning as a Possible Hazard in Chem- 


ical Laboratories, Pub. Health Rep. 43: 1895 (July 20) 1928. 
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28 and 223 parts per million. In industry, a concen- 
tration in the air as low as 100 parts per million is 


considered to constitute a definite hazard. lowever, 


since laboratory exposure to benzene 1s likely to be 


termittent, study of vapor concentrations 1s not as 
trustworthy a method of establishing the presence ot 
n laboratories as are blood examinations of 

those exposed. Reduction of the leukocyte count is a 
ell known method of estimating the destructive effects 


enzene, and the United States Public Health Service 

is accepted, as evidence of toxic effects, a fall in ihe 

kocyte count below 5,600 per cubic millimeter of 
blood. Also, in benzene poisoning there is a relative 
increase in the percentage of lymphocytes and a marked 
decrease in that of the polymorphonuclears. Bloomfield 
found in three of the workers he examined a distur- 
ance in the relative proportions of the various types 


of white blood cells. He interprets this as evidence 
that the possibility exists of benzene poisoning among 


laboratory workers. Since, as Batchelor showed, the 
toxicity of benzene and its homologues decreases from 

ximum with benzene down through toluene, xylene 
high-flash naphtha, in the order stated, it would 
be desirable in laboratories to replace benzene with 
toxic solvent. ‘ Bloomfield believes that such 
substitution is possible in many instances. The hazard 
could be lessened further by ceasing to use benzene as 
a cleansing agent, by medical examination of employees 
in laboratories at the time of employment, and by 
reexamination, including blood counts, every one or 
two months thereafter. 


Medical News 


Pr ICIANS WILL CONFER A FAVOR BY SENDING FOR 

ARTMENT ITEMS OF NEWS OF MORE OR LESS GEN 

4 { AS RELATE rO SOCIETY ACTIVITIES, 

Al EDt \ IN, PUBLIC HEALTH, ETC.) 

ARKANSAS 

Society News.— The home of Dr. Walter O. Parrish, 
Rector, was destroyed by fire, July 15-———Dr. Frank Vinson- 
haler, Little Rock, addressed the Ouachita County Medical 
Society, July 24, on medical legislation——Dr. Joseph F. John 
Eureka Springs, was elected president of the Ninth Councilor 
District Medical Society which was organized at Harrison. 
The society will meet every six months, the next meeting being 
scheduled for the first Tuesday in December at Harrison. It 
includes Boone, Baxter, Carroll, Marion, Newton, Searcy, 
Stone and Van Buren counties ———The First Councilor District 
and Northeast Arkansas Medical Society met recently at Jones- 
boro under the presidency of Dr. Felix M. Scott, Paragould. 
Dr. Frank Vinsonhaler discussed the “Basic Science Law”; 
Dr. Oliver C. Melson, Little Rock, the “Heart Disease Prob- 
lem,” and Dr. Henry G. Rudner, Memphis, Tenn., “Trench 


Mouth and Its Complications.” Dr. William R. Bathurst, Little 
Rock, gave an address and the Craighead County Medical 


society a ‘ted as host. 


CALIFORNIA 


Chiropractor Fined.—On complaint of the state board of 
medical examiners, Chiropractor C. L. Davis of Van Nuys was 
recently arrested on a charge of practicing medicine without a 
license. He was fined $100 and sentenced to ninety days in 
jail. The jail sentence was suspended. Chiropractor Davis wa: 
ordered to report every two months for two years to the state 
board of medical examiners. 

Annual Golf Tournament.—The third annual North versus 
South medical golf tournament will be held, September 1-3 
(Labor Day holiday), at Santa Barbara, with the exclusive use 
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of the La Cumbre Golf Club for the full three days, and with 
headquarters at the Biltmore Hotel, where special rates, it js 
said, will be made for members and their families. Last year 
more than a hundred physicians played in the Del Monte tour- 
nament. It is open to all members of the Northern or Southern 
Medical Golf Association, and it is expected that a larger num- 
ber than last year will take part. Reservations should be made 
through the secretary, Dr. Chalmer H. Weaver, Los Angeles, 


Plague Infected Ground Squirrels.—The health officer of 
California has reported to the U. S. Public Health Service the 
finding of plague infection in a lot of nine squirrels received 
June 26 from a ranch on the Monterey-Pacific Grove highway, 
11 miles southwest of Salinas; in a lot of five squirrels reccived 
June 26 from a ranch on the Monterey-Pacific Grove highway, 
12 miles southwest of Salinas; in a lot of three ground squirrels 
received June 21 from a ranch 21 miles southeast of Livermore 
in the Mocho district, Alameda County; in a lot of twenty-two 
ground squirrels and one wood rat received June 18 from a 
ranch 4 miles south of Antioch, Contra Costa County, and in a 
ground squirrel received May 3 from the Lonoak district, San 
Benito County. Plague infection was proved in each case noted 
by animal inoculation in the California bacteriologic laboratory. 

Personal.—Dr. John B. Craig has been appointed health 


officer of the city of Upland——Dr. Sidney A. Goyette, Yuba 
City, has succeeded Dr. Trusten P. Peery as health officer of 
Sutter County——The administration of the health department 


of Concord has been turned over to the county health officer, 
Dr. I. O. Church. Dr. Robert Evans has been the health 
officer ——Dr. Adolph Barkan, San Francisco, has given $10,000 
to Stanford University: School of Medicine to endow the section 
on the history of medicine and allied sciences at Lane Medical 
Library ——Dr. St. Claire R. Lindsley, Los Angeles, has been 
appointed professor of hygiene and medical adviser to women 
at Mills College, Oakland, for next year. Dr. Clarence W. 
Trexler, San Diego, has accepted a position as surgeon on the 
staff of the Samuel Mahelona Hospital, Kealia, Hawaii. 


Hearing Defects in San Francisco School Children.— 
A hearing survey in the San Francisco schools up to June 17, 
1927, included the testing of 9,633 children in thirty schools. 
According to a report of the superintendent, as noted in the 
Bulletin of the San Diego County Medical Society, 8.7 per cent 
of the total number of children tested showed a loss of nine or 
more sensation points in one or both ears, and 1.6 per cent of 
the total number tested had sufficient impairment of hearing to 
necessitate the study of lip reading. The otologist of the board 
of health of San Francisco said that 83 per cent of the cases 
of defective hearing found are remediable if treated in time, 
leaving 17 per cent for which the otologist can do little and for 
which the educational system provides special training. The 
superintendent is quoted as saying that a reason for slowness 
in undertaking the hearing problem is that it was not realized 
that a problem existed. 





COLORADO 


License Revoked.—At a special meeting of the Colorado 
State Board of Medical Examiners, May 24-June 1, the license 
of Dr. Ira Chester Mierley, Denver, was revoked on account of 
“erossly negligent and ignorant malpractice.” 


Personal. — Through the generosity of the Commonwealth 
Fund, the following physicians have been appointed fellows at 
the Colorado Psychopathic Hospital, Denver; Hugh E. Kiene, 
Harry M. Murdock and Carl P. Wagner. 

Society News.—More than sixty physicians from different 
places took the sixth annual course in ophthalmology and oto- 
laryngology which closed, July 28, at the University of Colo- 
rado, Denver ; the instructors were specialists of Denver assisted 
by Drs. Walter R. Parker, Detroit; Sanford R. Gifford, Omaha; 
Samuel Iglauer, Cincinnati; Perry G. Goldsmith, Toronto; 
Arthur W. Proetz, St. Louis, and Henry J. Prentiss, lowa 
City. A month’s graduate course in neuropsychiatry has also 
been completed under the direction of Dr. Franklin G. Ebaugh, 
Denver. 

Increase in Mental Patients.—The U. S. Department of 
Commerce announces that a census of the feebleminded and 
epileptic inmates of the two state training schools for mental 
defectives of Colorado for 1927 showed that the number of 
patients present ‘Jan. 1, 1928, was 333 as compared with 209, 
Jan. 1, 1922, and that the ratio of patients per hundred thousand 
of general population increased during this period from 21.4 to 
30.7. The first admissions to these institutions, during 1927, 
totaled thirty-eight, as compared with thirty-nine in 1926, and 
forty-eight in 1922. The figures are based on reports furnished 
by the institutions. 
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State Medical Meeting.—The fifty-eighth annual meeting 
of the Colorado State Medical Society will be held at Colorado 
Springs, September 11-13, under the presidency of Dr. Samuel 
B. Childs, Denver. Among the speakers will be Drs. Malcolm 
L. Harris, Chicago, President Elect, American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and his subject, “Periodic Health Examinations” ; Jabez 
N. Jackson, Kansas City, Past President of the American 
Medical Association, “Sunlight and Life”; William Engelbach, 
St. Louis, “Endocrine Disorders, Diagnostic Clinic”; Donald 
C. Balfour, Rochester, Minn., “Outline of Surgery of the Stom- 
ach and Duodenum”; Oswald E. Denney, U. S. Public Health 
Service, “Leprosy,” illustrated with lantern slides; Edward R. 


Mugrage, Denver, “Rabies in Colorado”; Isadore D. Bronfin, 
Denver, “Diagnosis of Tracheobronchial Tuberculosis in Child- 
hi ; Horace G. Wetherill, Monterey, Calif., “A Paramount 
Problem of Modern Medicine’; John B. Hartwell, Colorado 
Springs, “Isolated Fractures of the Transverse Processes of the 
Lu r Vertebrae”; George E. Rice, Pueblo, “Esophageal 
Diverticula”; Cuthbert Powell, Denver, “Significance of Retro- 
di ed Uterus”; Frank C. Mann, Rochester, Minn., “Physi- 
ol f the Liver and Gallbladder” ; Leonard Freeman, Denver, 
“Partial Gastrectomy for Peptic Ulcers Coincident with Hodg- 
ki Disease of the Stomach’; Maurice Katzman, Denver, 
mS of the Calmette Vaccination Against Tuberculosis” ; 
Ge e A. Moleen, Denver, “Observations in Treatment of 
Tabctic Neurosyphilis”; William C. Bane, Denver, “Removal 
of enetizable Metal from Eyeball.” There will be a sym- 
x 1 on pyelitis by Drs. Harry H. Wear, Denver; Roy P. 
f . Denver; Clarence B. Ingraham, Jr., Denver, and 
N h W. Arndt, Denver. There are to be scientific, his- 
tor and commercial exhibits, and an exhibit of physicians’ 
he . The women’s auxiliary will hold its annual meeting 
sit ineously and an appropriate program of entertainment 
wil arranged. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Iliness Following Picnic.—The illness of about forty per- 


Sol ollowing a picnic at Marshall Hall, Md., which was 
bi ast as due to food poisoning, was investigated by the 
D t of Columbia Department of Health. The bacteriologist 
eX ned the food eaten at the picnic and vomitus and stools 
fr patients, and did not find any organism to which this 
lh might be attributed. The food eaten was minced ham 
and peanut butter sandwiches, cakes and boiled eggs. The 


eges had a sour odor, although not that usually identified as 
putrciactive, but the yoke was bacteriologically sterile. Medical 
inspectors made a field investigation and reported that the con- 
clusion that the outbreak was due to food poisoning was not 


justiied. The day on which the picnic occurred was probably 


the hottest of the summer with temperatures reported ranging 
irom 95 to 104 degrees. 


GEORGIA 


Personal.—Dr. William S. White has been elected mayor of 
Fort Valley. Dr. William H. Goodrich has been reelected 








dean of the University of Georgia Medical Department, Augusta. 

Society News.—The Sixth District Medical Society met at 
Indian Springs, July 11. Among others, Dr. George Y. Mas- 
senhburg, Macon, read a paper on “Radical Treatment of Car- 
buncles,” and Dr. William C. Pumpelly, Macon, “Relation of 
Indigestion to Gallbladder Disease.” Emory University will 


cooperate with the Fulton County Medical Society and the 
state board of health in giving a three weeks’ graduate course 
in obstetrics starting the last week in August. There will be 
no charge. Persons desiring to take the course should write 
Dr. Josephus J. P. Bowdoin, state board of health, 4 Capitol 
Square, S.W., Atlanta. Dr. John C. Weaver read a paper 
on “Factors Influencing Treatment of Certain Neurologic Dis- 
_— before the Fulton County Medical Society, Atlanta, 
August 2. 

Increase in Mental Patients.—A survey of feebleminded 
and epileptic patients in state institutions in 1927, made by the 
. S. Department of Commerce with the cooperation of the 
State hospitals, showed that-+the Georgia Training School for 
Mental Defectives had twenty-nine first admissions during 1927 
as compared with nine in 1922. The increase between 1922 
and 1927 was relatively greater than the growth in the state’s 
population, as shown by the fact that first admissions in 1927 
numbered 0.9 per hundred thousand of population as compared 
with 0.3 in 1922. The patients in the Georgia Training School, 
Jan. 1, 1928, numbered ninety-one as compared with fifty-two, 
Jan. 1, 1922, and this increase was much greater relatively than 
the increase in the state’s population. The number of patients 
under care and the ratio of such patients per hundred thousand 
© population decreased in 1922 but has shown a steady increase 
since Jan. 1, 1923. 





ILLINOIS 


Dr. Bley Honored.—A joint meeting of the Macoupin 
County Medical Society and the Rotary Club of Staunton was 
held, July 24, in honor of Dr. David L. Bley, who has practiced 
medicine about fifty-three years. Among the speakers at the 
luncheon was Dr. Charles H. Nielson, St. Louis, and his sub- 
ject, “Fifty Years of Medicine.” Dr. Bley’s father, two broth- 
ers and their sons have all been physicians. 

Society News.—At a meeting of the Stephenson County 
Medical Society, July 10, Dr. Maurice L. Blatt, Chicago, spoke 
on “Neurologic Diseases of Children”; Dr. Ernest E. Irons, 
Chicago, “Chronic Arthritis,” and Dr. Carl A. Hedblom, Chi- 
cago, “Surgical Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis.’——Dr. 
John Stanley Coulter, Chicago, addressed the Madison County 
Medical Society, Alton, July 7, on “The Ultraviolet, Its Uses 
and Abuses.” Dr. Andrew H. Beltz has resigned as health 
officer of Eldorado, and Dr. Franklin B. Pearce has been 
appointed to succeed him. 





Chicago 

Society News.—Dr. Julia C. Strawn was recently made 
president of the Medical Women’s Club of Chicago and Dr 
lone F. Beem, president-elect. The Chicago Council of Med 
ical Women has:a fund which it uses to assist women medical 
students to complete their medical education. Dr. Clarence 
W. Hopkins, chief surgeon, Chicago and Northwestern Rail 
way, gave a public lecture on “Health and Efficiency” at 
Springfield, July 12. 

Northwestern’s Proposed Hospitals.—The hospitals to be 
erected by Northwestern University Medical School on the 
McKinlock Campus, East Chicago Avenue near the lake, 
includes the 200 bed Passavant Hospital, which is under con 
struction at Superior Street and Fairbanks Court; a 300 bed 
general hospital south of the medical school building and facing 
the Passavant Hospital; a 125 bed children’s memorial hospital 
directly east of the Passavant Hospital, and a 200 bed maternity 
hospital on Superior Street east of the children’s hospital. 








Faculty Changes at Chicago.—With the authority of the 
board of trustees of the University of Chicago, the following 
changes in the medical faculty have been announced : 

APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Richard H. Jaffe, professorial lecturer, department of pathology, 
one year from July 1. 

Dr. John R. Lindsay, assistant professor of surgery, department of 
surgery, one year from July 1. ; 

Dr. P. C. Bucy, part-time instructor in department of surgery, one 
year from September 1. 

Dr. Alfred E. Koehler, instructor in medicine, under Lasker Founda 
tion, August 1 to June 30, 1929 

Dr. Henry L. Schmitz, instructor in medicine under Lasker Founda- 
tion, one year from July 

Dr. J. Murray Steele, Jr., instructor in department of medicine, one 
year from July 1. 

Dr. Willis E. Gouwens, clinical instructor, department of medicine, one 
year from July 1. 

Dr. Malcolm A. Kemper, clinical instructor, department of surgery 
(genito-urinary), Rush Medical College, one year from July 1 

Dr. Paul A. Rosborough, clinical instructor, department of medicine, on¢ 
year from July 1. 

Dr. Ruth Taylor, physician in the health service and clinical instructor, 
department of medicine, two years from October 1. 


PROMOTIONS 


Dr. Rudolph W. Holmes to be professor emeritus in department of 
obstetrics and gynecology, Rush Medical College, one year from 
July 1. 

Dr. Lee C. Gatewood to associate clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1 

Dr. Aaron E. Kanter to associate clinical professor, department of 
obstetrics and gynecology, Rush Medical College, one year from 
July 1. 

Dr. Carl W. Apfelbach to assistant professor, department of pathology, 
Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. William E. Cary to assistant clinical professor, part time, depart 
ment of medicine, two years from July 1. 

Dr. Frank A. Chapman to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. Francis L. Foran to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. Roy R. Grinker to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, part time, two years from July 1. 

Dr. Harry L. Huber to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. Frank B. Kelly to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1 

Dr. Grant H. Laing to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. Yale N. Levinson to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Ir. Marie Ortmayer to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, part time, two years from July 

Dr. Sidney A. Portis to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. Howard M. Sheaff to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 

Dr. LeRoy H. Sloan to assistant clinical professor, department of 
medicine, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1. 
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D Geo O. Solem to assistant clinical professor, department of 
Rush Medical College, one y r from July 1 
Dr. Edward J. St itz to assistant clinical professor, departmeat of 
mic ne, Rush Medical College, one year from July 1 
LD Charles K. Stulik to assistant clinical professor, department otf 
1 , Rush Medical College, one year from July 1 
1) Ralph W. Trimmer to ; nt clinical professor, department 
c Rush Me l l ot ye from July 1 
) I ( Vrtiak t clinical professor, department 
e, Rush Medical ne year trom y l 
DD et H. Austin to clinical instructor, department of medi 
! 1 Medical College one year from July 1. 
I ( P. Bauer to clinical tructor, department of obstetrics and 
! Rush Medica! College, one year from July ! 
Dr. W ‘ L.. Buhrman to clinical instructor, department of pediatrics, 
Ru M il Colles one year from July 1 
LD er I Miller to clinical instructor, de; artm¢ “nt of medicine 
and toxicology), Rush Medical College, one year 
| 
Dr. ¢ Jj. Rukstinat to instructor, department of pathology, Rush 
M ( 1 ye f | l 
D I \ aus to clin t department of medicine, Rush 
1 ( eae one y¢t t Ht ] 
RES NATIONS 
F. Ph.D dey ent of I ] 
€ » tel 
Ruth | Boynt physician in the health service and assistant 
clini protessor, departme of medicine, effective, September 
MAINE 
Decrease in De paths —r7 —The death rate for Maine for 
ing to the U. S. Department of Commerce, was 
1,382 per dr d thou sa of population as compared with 
1,437 in 1 % he decrease was largely due to decreases in 
lenza, pneumonia, nephritis and diabetes. 


State Medical Electi ion.—At the recent annual meeting of 
Maine Medical Association, Belgrade Lakes, Dr. Frank Y. 


Gilbert, Portland, was elected president and Dr. Bertram L. 
Pangor, was reelected secretary. The next annual 
will be at Poland Springs, in June, 1929. 
Society News.—At the July 12 meeting of the York County 
dical Society, Dunstan, Dr. Edwin W. Gehring, Portland, 


i paper on John and William Hunter. A dinner was 
t! hore and the members’ wives were guests 
us County Medical Society held its .annual 
head Lake, July 12. The program comprised 
se on the lake, dinner at Wilson’s Camps, and an address 
) Donald Macomber, Boston 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit Society Appoints Executive Secretary. — The 
\ayne County Medical Society, Detroit, has appointed Mr. E. E. 
Valentini to the newly created position of executive secretary. 

Valentini is said to have served as a major with the 
division during the World War and later as 
assistant military attaché to the American legations in Switzer- 
land, Spain, Portugal and Cuba 


Quacks’ Advertising Booklet Leads to Damage Suit.— 
Peter Voncina filed suit, July 25, asking $50,000 damages from 
F. C. Fontaine and Daniel J. Van Velsor, alleged quacks who 
operated a “medical office’ at 1039 Farmer Street, Detroit. 
Voncina declares, it is reported, that on leaving his place of 
employment last November he was presented with a booklet 

lvertising symptoms of disease and written in language mali- 
ciously designed to inculcate fear by stressing hidden disease. 
Following the instruction in the booklet, he called at the office 
of the defendants and was examined by Mr. Fontaine, who 
told him that he had a disease. He claims that he paid $450 
for treatment, and that later he was told that his condition was 
uch that it would be necessary to take a long series of treat- 
st of $1,020. However, he went to a competent 
physician for examination, and found out that he did not have 
. disease. Fontaine and Von Velsor, who were recently arrested 
by the state police, face trial on a charge of criminal conspiracy. 
Von Velsor is said to own a number of quack medical offices ; 
Fontaine managed the Detroit branch. 


ments at a co 


State Medical Meeting at Detroit.—The one hundred and 
eighth annual meeting of the Michigan State Medical Society 
will be held at Detroit, September 26-28, under the presidency 
of Dr. Herbert E. Randall, Flint, and with headquarters at 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel. Several hospitals will hold clinics for 
two days preceding the meeting. There will be scientific and 
commercial exhibits and splendid program of entertainment, 
the details of which have not yet been published. The scientific 
program comprises papers by many a physicians includ- 
ing a symposium on thoracic surgery by Drs. Edward J. 
O’Brien, Detroit ; F. Dolley, South San Francisco; Wyman 
Whittemore, Boston, and Carl A. Hedblom, Chicago; a sym- 
posium on treatment of fractures by Drs. Arche C. Hall, 
Detroit; John T. Hodgen, Grand Rapids; Grover C. Penberthy, 
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Detroit, and Philip D. Wilson, Boston. Other guest speakers 
announced include Drs. George F. Suker, Chicago; Henry J, 
John, Cleveland; Marsh W. Poole, Windsor, Ontario, “Low 
Blood Transfusions in Treatment of Diseases of Children”; 
Carl W. Eberbach, Milwaukee, “Treatment of Pyelitis”; Fred- 
erick N. G. Starr, Toronto; Edward Cathcart, Cleveland, 
pyleography in diagnosis; Arthur W. Allen, Boston, “Treat- 
ment of Vascular Lesions of the Extremities pe George W. 
Crile, Cleveland; Robert T. Morris, New York, “Saving of the 
Uterine Adnexa via Pyosalpinx,” and William P. Tew, Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario Medical School, London, Canada. The 
section on ophthalmology and otolaryngology will conduct clinics 
at the Harper Hospital, Thursday, and the Receiving Hospital, 
Friday afternoons, as well as hold round-table luncheons where 
members may present different written questions for discussion. 
Additional details of the program will be published in the Sep 
tember number of the Journal of the Michigan State Medical 
 ociety. 


pean sae 


Decrease in Death Rate.—The U. Department of Com- 
merce announces that the death rate Minnesota for 1927 
was 919 per hundred thousand of population as compared with 


973 in 1926. The decrease was partly due to decreases in 


pneumonia, tuberculosis, measles, influenza, scarlet fever, whoop- 
ing cough, diphtheria, diarrhea and enteritis. There was an 
increase in 1927 in the death rate in Minnesota from automobile 


idents from 12 in the previous year to 14 per hundred thou- 
sand of population. 

“Eye Specialists” Operate Again.—The officials in Clear- 
water County have arrested Eddie Conner and his alleged 
accomplice, Leon Felix, after they had accepted $900 for per- 
forming a fake operation on the eyes of a farmer’s wife. wo 
— victims, Pat and Timothy O’Brien, farmers of Miesville, 

old the county attorney that they had paid one of the “spe- 
( cialists,” who called himself “Dr.” Miles, $300 for an “opera- 
tion.” When they were arrested, not only the $900 but a 
supply of narcotics was found in their automobile. 

Personal.—Dr. Gordon E. Strate has been appointed assis- 
tant superintendent of the Ancker Hospital, St. Paul. —— 
Dr. Russell H. Frost has been made medical superintendent of 
the Buena Vista Sanatorium, Wabasha; Dr. Arnold S. Ander- 
son, who was formerly with the sanatorium, is now in charge 
of the tuberculosis division of the Minnesota Public Health 
Association, St. Paul. Dr. Emery C. Bayley has succeeded 
the late Dr. Emery H. Bayley, his father, in practice at |ake 
City. Dr. Bayley recently returned from a trip as ship surgeon 
to South America. 

Society News.— At the annual meeting of the Wahasha 
County Medical Society, Plainview, July 5, Dr. Duncan M. 
Masson, Rochester, spoke on “Functional Dyspepsia.” Dinner 
was served at the home of Dr. William R. R. Loney with the 
families of other physicians assisting. Drs. Bates, Weir and 
Walfred were hosts to members of the West Central Minnesota 
Megical Society at the annual outing at Browns Valley, July 8. 
The day was spent in boating, bathing and golfing. At the 
opening of the new Children’s Hospital, St. Paul, July 17, Drs. 
Joseph Brenneman, Chicago, Henry F. Helmholz, Rochester, 
and Frederic W. Schlutz, Minneapolis, were the speakers. 

Annual Assembly at Fergus Falls.—The Northern \Min- 
nesota Medical Association will hold its annual assembly at 
Fergus Falls, August 20-21. The clinical part of the program 
will be at the state hospital. The banquet and dance will be 
Monday evening, with Dr. Charles D. Wright, Minneapolis, as 
toastmaster, and Drs. William J. Mayo, Rochester, Frank J. 
Hirschboeck, Duluth, the president, and James T. Christison, 
St. Paul, as the speakers. Tuesday afternoon will be given 
over to golf and other forms of recreation. There will be teas 
and drives to various lakes. Ladies are specially invited. On 
the scientific program will be a heart symposium by Drs. 
Elexious T. Bell, Minneapolis; Edward L. Tuohy, Duluth; 
Henry L. Ulrich, Minneapolis, and Leo G. Rigler, Minneapolis 
A psychiatric clinic will be conducted by Dr. William L. Pat- 
terson, Fergus Falls, and staff at the state hospital, and a sur- 
gical clinic by Dr. Mayo; papers on fractures and on human 
embryology will be. presented by Dr. Archa E. Wilcox, Min- 
neapolis, with lantern slides by Frederick C. Schuldt, St. Paul. 
The Region Medical Society will give a luncheon, Tuesday, at 
which the following will speak: Drs. Arthur F. Bratrud, Min- 
neapolis, on “Injection Treatment of Varicose Veins”; Ernest 
M. Hammes, St. Paul, “Neurologic Diagnosis”; Donald C. 
Balfour, Rochester, “Conservative Treatment in Lesions of the 











Stomach and Duodenum’”; Frederick C. Rodda, Minneapolis, 
pediatrics, and George E. Brown, Rochester, essential hyper- 
tension. 
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OHIO 


Society News.—The Tri-County Medical Society (Van 
Wert, Paulding and Mercer) met at the Willow Bend Country 
Club, Van Wert, July 13; among others, Dr. Frank W. Harrah, 
New York, spoke on urologic investigation of vague abdominal 
conditions. 

Personal.—Dr. Byron W. Beatty has donated an 11 acre 





site the new $1,000,000 Good Samaritan Hospital to be 
erected at Dayton. The campaign to raise that amount closed 
wit! 14,000 above the goal. The hospital is to be for the 
publ regardless of creed or color. A farewell dinner was 
given at the University Club, Cleveland, by members of the 
sta St. Luke’s Hospital in July to Dr. Henry R. Muller, 
whi leaving for the Rockefeller Institute, New York, to take 
up of the work in which Dr. Noguchi was engaged at the 
til his death. Dr. Muller was associated with Dr. Noguchi 
in and 1924 in yellow fever work in Brazil and Central 


Ami _ and later he did similar work in Central America. 





Dr. flin B. Brady has been reappointed a member of the 
boat f health of Cincinnati by Mayor Seasongood. 


MEDICAL 
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Bethesda and other hospitals, and the Longview Hospital for 
the Insane, a state institution about 4 miles from the college 
group. The Cincinnati General Hospital was established in 
1821; it has a bed capacity now of about 750 exclusive of fifty 
bassinets. The superintendent is Dr. Arthur C. Bachmeyer who 
is also dean of the medical school and superintendent of the 
Hamilton County Tuberculosis Sanatorium. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Society News. — The Eleventh Councilor District Medical 


Society of the State of Pennsylvania met at Uniontown, August 
10. The scientific program was presented by members of th 
Cambria and Washington county medical societies in addition 
to officers of the state society and Dr. Theodore B. Appel, stat 


health commissioner. Interesting cases were presented by met 
bers of the Fayette County Medical Society. The Washington 
County Medical Society was entertained by the staff of 
Canonsburg Hospital at its annual outing, July 25. Friends 
of Dr. John B. Carrell, Hatboro, tendered him a large garden 
party on his seventy-seventh birthday, July 11. 
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The Cincinnati 


Hospital and the 


_Cincinnati’s Medical Center.—A great center for the care 


of the sick and the education of physicians is developing in 
Cincinnati. Through the courtesy of the Cincinnati Enquirer 
and 


the secretary of the medical faculty, Dr. Frank B. Cross, 
an air view of the medical center has been received. There are 
twenty-nine buildings in the hospital group of the University 
ot Cincinnati. The medical college is in the right hand corner 
ot the picture in the background. The administration building 
ot the Cincinnati General Hospital is in the front center of the 
picture with the nurses’ hdme on its right and the college dis- 
pensary on its left. The operating pavilion is directly in the 
rear of the administration building. The Pathological Institute 
is in the back center left of the central group of buildings. The 
contagious group is to-the right of the Pathological Institute 
in the right group center. The Children’s Hospital is im the 
right center of the picture and the Holmes Hospital, which is 
nearing completion, is in the rear of the Children’s Hospital. 
Other facilities available for medical teaching at the university 
include the 300 bed tuberculosis sanatorium on the wooded hills 
to the west of the city; the Jewish, Good Samaritan, Christ, 
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University of Cincinnati School of Medicine. 


Philadelphia 
Professor LaWall Awarded Medal.— The New York 


branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association has awarded 
the Remington Medal to Charles H. LaWall, Phar.D., dean of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science, for his book 
entitled “Four Thousand Years of Pharmacy,” which the jury 
of award considered the most outstanding work done in 1927 
in the interest of pharmaceutic progress. The jury comprised 
the seventeen living ex-presidents of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. 

Dr. Ashton Awarded Distinguished Service Cross.— 
Dr. William E. Ashton, professor of gynecology, University of 
Pennsylvania Graduate School of Medicine, has been awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordinary heroism in 
the World War. The citation states that Dr. Ashton, who was 
regimental surgeon to the Three Hundred and Ninth field 
artillery, “went forward under heavy artillery fire near Marcq, 
France, Oct. 18, 1918, and aided wounded men, being subjected 
to constant explosions of phosgene gas and being compelled to 
remove his gas mask to accomplish the work.” 











SOUTH CAROLINA 


Increase in Mental ping eto phon number of patients in 


the state training school of South Carolina, Jan. 1, 1928, was 
437 as compared with 105 on Jan. 1, 1922, anc the ratio of such 
patients per hundred thousand of general population increased 
during this period from 6.1 to 23.6. During 1927, the first 

Imi ns to the state training school numbered 101 as com 
pared with twenty three in 1922, < nd the increase was relatively 

eater t the state’s populatic as in 1927 the first admis- 

ons numbered 5.5 per hundred thousand of population as com- 
pared with 1.3 in 1 1922. 

GENERAL 


Mine Disasters.—DBetween May 19 and May 23 explosions 
in three mines occurred, causing, it is reported, a loss of 222 
lives and the injury of others. The most serious explosion 
is in the Mather mine in Pennsylvania, where 198 were 
rep 1 to have been killed; May 22 an explosion occurred at 
Yukon, McDowell County, W. Va., causing the death of seven 
ther « _ sion occurred at the Kenvir mine, neat 
Har] IK which «¢ ed the death of at least seven persons, 


Society ee, At ‘ake Minneapolis session of the Medical 


Wor National Association, Ur. Louise Tayler Jones, 
Washineton, D. C., was made president, and Dr. Ellen C 
Potter, medical director, North New Jersey Training School, 
renton, president elect———Physicians desiring to present 


before the Ohio Valley Medical Association at Evans 


ville, Ind., November 14-15, should write the secretary, 
lor. Bruce H. Beeler, of that city. The fourth annual obser- 
vance of National Pharmacy Week will be held from October 
14 to 20. The chairman of the executive committee is Robert 
|. Ruth, 80 Beekman Street, New York.—According to the 
lrngoists Ciucular, there are 57,000 retail druggists in this 


ount 
Dus sty Trades and Health. —In a study made by the U. S. 
Public Health Service of the effect of calctum dust on the 


alth of employees in one of the older and dustier Portland 


plants, the nature of all disabling sickness among 

vas ascertained over a _ period of three years. 

gven-ray films were taken, physical examinations made, 

the amount of dust in the atmosphere determined. ‘The 
results indicated that the calctum dusts generated in manufac- 


turing Portland cement do not predispose employees to tuber- 


ilosis or pneumonia. The employees did experience, however, 

1 abnormal number of attacks of diseases of the upper res- 
piratory tract, including influenza. Attacks of these diseases 
ugh to cause absence for two days or longer occurred 
rate of about 60 per cent above that in men in the com- 
iondusty departments. Quarry workers who were 

all kinds of weather appeared to be predisposed to 
diseases of the upper respiratory tract even more than did those 
who were exposed to c alcium dust. The study also indicated 
hat work in a cement dusty atmosphere may predispose to 
oils, conjunctivitis and deafness, as cement dust combines with 
the ear wax to form plugs in the external ear. When the dust 
nounts to less than about 10 million particles per cubic foot 
air, it is doubtful whether the diseases mentioned would be 
found at greater than average frequency. 

Toxicologist and Cytologist Wanted.—The U. S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D. C., announces a competitive 
examination for senior toxicologist for which applications 

on file not later than September 5. The examina 

tion is to fill vacancies in the bureau of chemistry and soils 
of the department of agriculture, for duty in Washington or 
the field The salary ranges from $4,600 to $5,200 a year. 
Higher salaried positions are filled through promotions. The 
duties are to conduct difficult investigations on the toxicology 
if metals and other products in foods. The examination for 
cytologist is to fill vacancies in the hygienic laboratory, U. S. 
Public Health Service, with an entrance salary of $3,700 a 
year. The duties are to conduct researches on growth of cells 
in vitro, to study the action of light on cells and to conduct 
other studies in cytology. Competitors for either of these 
positions will not be required to report for examination at any 
place but will be rated on their education, training and experi- 
ence, and any thesis or publication of which the applicant is the 
author should be filed with the application for toxicologist. In 
addition, the commission announces that applications will be 
received not later than December 29 for positions as senior 
medical officer, medical officer, associate and assistant medical 
officers and junior medical officer, concerning which information 
will be given on request to the commission, or to the secretary 
of the U. S. Civil Service Board of Examiners at the postoffice 
or customhouse in any city. 
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NEWS 

Deaths from Cirrhosis and Alcoholism.— The Bureay 
of the Census, Washington, D. C., has compiled figures to show 
the number of deaths from cirrhosis of the liver and from 
alcoholism in the registration area of the United States, excly- 
sive of Hawaii. The number of deaths from cirrhosis of the 
liver was found to be as follows: 

Deaths per Hundred 


Year Thousand of Population 
1910.... err eT rr Tee 7,485 
| ae tak’ < eeaeee ..8,310 
1912... ee wh ion ten eee 
tt Pe ‘ ; P . 8,497 
BPESc ces oa + Serre 
1915. . . .... 8,439 
eae ‘ Tt a .8,799 
BOEP 0 0x0. . 8,567 
eae a: 6: iv ibede iG Ur dak te a 
1919 Seabee . .6,704 
. 664 hee ; ae ban . 6,241 
7. ae ...6,598 
1922. ‘ we ‘ 6,977 
1923. Knee os Keeeehe ie 7,027 
1924 SS eee 
1925. ah ; 7,549 
Se eee eee eee 


Tt 2017 and 1918 figures are exclusive of deaths of soldiers, 
ailors and marines which, in the registration area, numbered 
two in 1917 ard fourteen in 1918. 

The number of deaths from alcoholism per hundred thousand 
c! population was found to be as follows: 

Deaths per Hundred 


Year Thousand of Population 
PEs seodecdacwedecssdeeabseeuwnd 

. ; a nie nin ari ace ea 
a” SP err eee 3,183 
eR c+ Veena paws thwakhensanen 3,744 
Dts hte be wiseeied aekaahee eee 3,257 
1915.. : viwankdwnmewnbnts 2,945 
ree ar aren aye 4,161 
Peas wee : , ma on cau 
1918... repr aves ors eae 
i oe ; bee nen séhineme® 1,367 
hat xin Garena wes oacmtaeiaan ea ee 900 
Ree eee 1,611 
See ere er 
REE 
) Se error, rT rte ocean 
Se are ar yy 3,694 
Pe esate enandsesd es eSesedeede 4,109 


The, figures for 1917 and 1918 exclude deaths of solciers, 
sailors and marines which, in the registration area, numbered 
fifteen in 1917 and twenty-three in 1918. The compilation of 
which these figures are a part gives also the number of 
deaths from cirrhosis of the liver and alcoholism for each year 
for each state. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Society News.—The Second National Medical Congress of 
Peru will be held in Arequipa, November 11-16. The public 
welfare board of Montevideo, Uraguay, has decided to expend 
51,000 pesos to construct a modern leprosarium in that city to 
be built as an annex to the Irmin Ferreira Hospital. 


Argentina Needs Better Distribution of Physicians.— 
The American consul at Rosario, Argentina, has made a report 
to the state department in regard to the infant mortality in the 
province of Jujuy. It seems that many physicians in Argentina 
prefer a precarious living in cities where the profession is over- 
crowded to a life in the rural districts where they are bad 
needed. The newspapers of Jujuy state that thousands of fami- 
lies are obliged to resort to the services of quacks because of the 
scarcity of qualified medical men. They demand a better distri- 
bution of physicians throughout the republic, stating that the 
province of Jujuy finds itself in an alarming position becaus« of 
its infant mortality. A publication says that in 1927 the infant 
mortality was 254 per thousand; in 1926 it was 234.3; in 1925, 
228, and in 1924, 228.5 per thousand. These figures are not con- 
sidered an exact index of the infant mortality in this district, 
as from many small villages statistics are not received. ‘The 
inland provinces suggest that the medical colleges throughout the 
republic consider this situation to the end that well trained men 
be sent to the districts where the infant mortality is so high. 


CORRECTION 


“Obvious and Obscure Infections of Central Nervous 
System.”—In the article by Dr. Simon Flexner on this subject 
(THE JourRNAL, July 7, Pp. 21), it is stated under the subheading 

“Epidemic Encephalitis,” page 27, that streptococci and certain 
other micro-organisms that appear in cultures either originate 
in the components of the culture medium or arise from air con- 
tamination. Dr. Flexner writes that Drs. Olitsky and Long, 
who have studied this problem closely at the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute, have become convinced that the organisms are air con- 
taminants introduced during the manipulation of the tissucs 
subjected to culture. 
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Government Services 


Bill for Monument Fails to Pass 


\ hill was introduced during the 
authorize setting apart a plot in Arlington National Cemetery, 
Washington, D. C., for the burial of soldiers who took part in 
yellow fever meno ah in Cuba in 1900, and for the erection 


last session of Congress to 


of titable monument to them. The bill did not pass. The 
Sut n general, in commenting on the bill, said that all three 
of the American members of the board are dead. Dr. Lazear 
died yellow fever during the investigation; Major Reed 
died within two years thereafter, and Major Carroll died within 
six rs; only Dr. Aristides Agramonte of Havana remains 
aliv Of the fourteen Americans who contracted experimental 
yel fever, none died in the course of the experiments and 
onl e so far as is known has since died, although the sub 
segucit careers and addresses of several are unknown to the 
wal irtment, 


Typhoid in the Army in 1927 


I ng 1927, there were twelve cases of typhoid in the 
U .rmy in the United States. Seven of these cases were 
( ed prior to enlistment and five were apparently con- 
tra in the service. All of the latter were mild. One 
pat had never completed the typhoid prophylaxis and in 
tw ers the diagnosis was not confirmed by laboratory 
o! tions. One case was contracted from a milkman 
em ed at a dairy which furnished milk for an army post. 
QO: ise was contracted from a student in the citizens’ 
mi training camp whom the patient nursed. Two were 
pr ly contracted while the patients were on maneuvers 
ne larfa, Texas. Of the twelve cases, three occurred at 
Fort liss, Texas, and the remainder were scattered as 
i! al cases occurring at widely separate posts. 

Probationary Public Health Officers 

Public Health Service has assigned to active duty 
a tant surgeons in the reserve corps fifteen 1928 graduates 
of ical schools. The policy of the public health service in 
s¢ , young graduates as prospective officers is similar to 
that ployed in the medical corps of the army and navy. The 
y raduates are given probationary appointments as assis- 
tant :urgeons in the public health service for one year with 
rank comparable to that of first lieutenant in the army and an 
an salary ranging from $2,700 to $3,158. They are given 
an rnship at one of the large public health hospitals, and 
at the end of the probationary period are required to pass an 
ex ition to qualify for permanent positions in the public 
healt) service. The graduates recently assigned for a pro- 
bat ry period are: 

I rt G. Brehm, Racine, Wis. Charles L. Leedham, Springville, 

J W. Bryan, Louisville, Ky. Iowa. 

} W. Christie, Omaha. Kenneth R. Nelson, Minneapolis. 

J O. Dean, Omaha. William F. Ossenfort, St. Louis. 


i L. Evans, Cincinnati Charles K. Rose, Jr., Bath, Pa. 


( \ Gooding, Kinston, N. C. Ivan W. Steele, Kansas City, Kan 
J P. Gray, Newt ym, Lowa. Frank F. Thweatt, Jr., Petersbur; 
V r P. ( sriffey, Nashville, Tenn. Va 
O F. Hedley, Richmond, Va. Cassius J. Van Slyke, New Or- 
M. Hoge, Rogersville, Pa. leans 
lr. Jackson, Nashville, Tenn. Russell. S. Wolfe, Ann Arbor, 
J C. Kirkbright, Boston. Mich. 
Herbert C. Wurster, Indianapolis. 


Army Personals 


Major Wilson C. Von Kessler has been relieved from duty 
at letterman General Hospital, San Francisco, and assigned 
to Fort Meade, South Dakota. Major Thomas D. Woodson, 
Letterman General Hospital, will proceed to Walter Reed 


General Hospital for observation and treatment. Capt. Otis L. 
Graham was relieved from duty about June 11 at Fort 
McIntosh, Texas, and assigned to Fort Eustis, Virginia. Capt. 
Richard P. Smith, having been found incapacitated for active 
service on account of disability incident thereto, his retirement 
irom active service is announced. Major Max R. Stockton has 
been relieved from duty at Fort Sheridan, Illinois, and ordered 
to PI ladelphia to take a course of instruction in bronchoscopy, 
fron | August 6 to 18; he then will sail from New York about 
September 5 for San Francisco for duty at Letterman General 
Hos pital. Major Shelley U. Marietta will be relieved from 
cuty at Fort Sam Houston about September 1 and after a 
course of instruction of about three months at the Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minn., will proceed to the Letterman General Hos- 
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pital, San Francisco, for duty. Lieut. Col. Henry C. Pillsbury 
has been relieved from duty at the general dispensary, New 
York, and will sail about November 9 for the Philippine Islands 
for duty. Major John J. Reddy is relieved from duty at Fort 
Banks, Massachusetts, and will sail about September 5 from 
New York to the Philippine Islands for duty. Lieut. Clifford 
A. Best, Fort Riley, Kansas, will sail from San Francisco about 
Decemlfer 1 for duty in the Hawaiian Department. Capt. Don 
Longfellow will sail about November 28 for duty in the Canal 
Zone. On completion of their tour of foreign duty the following 
will be assigned to stations indicated: Major Christian H 
Dewey, Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana; Capt. Silas W 
Williams, Fort Slocum, New York; Capt. Harry E. Hearn, 
Fort D. A. Russell, Wyoming. Major Robert E. Parrish will 
proceed about 15 to El Paso, Texas, for duty at the 
William Beaumont General Hospital, from which station Major 


\ucust 


Leeson O. Tarleton is relieved and will proceed to Fort Sheri 
dan, Illinois. Lieut. Col. Charles F. Morse will be relieved 
from duty at Boston about September 1 and will proceed to 
Jefferson Barracks, Mo. Major John M. Hewitt ! beet 
detailed as instructor with the Pennsylvania National Guard at 
Philadelphia. Capt. Hugh M. Bullard is reliev: rom duty 1 

the Hawaiian Department and assigned to Fitzsimons General 
Li jepetal, Denver. Capt. Harvey R. Livesay will 

San Francisco about September 1 for duty in the H 

De partment. Capt. Edwin B. Maynard is relieved fron it 


at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, and 


For Snelling, Minnesota, for duty 


U. S. Public Health Service 


Surgs. William C. Rucker, New Orleans, and Ricl lH 


Creel have been directed to represent the serv at the a 
convention of the American Hospital Association, San Frat 
cisco, August 6-10. Surg. Joseph Goldberger was directed 


July 12, to proceed to points in Mississippi 
Louisiana, 


Alabama, Tennesse« 
Arkansas and Georgia in connection with studies of 
pellagra. Surg. Charles V. Akin, Jr., been relieved fro: 
duty in connection with the spread of epidemi 
flood area of the Mississippi Valley and 
tation work in Louisiana with 
Surg. J. G. Wilson will be 
15, and assigned to 


diseases in tl 
assigned to rural sani 
headquarters at New Orlean 
relieved from El Paso, September 
Brownsville, 


Texas, in charge of 


SCT Vict 
activities. Surg. Allan J. McLaughlin has been relieved fron 
duty at St. Louis and assigned as director of district number 


Chicago, from which position Sr. Surg. Samuel B. Grubbs ha 


been relieved. and assigned to duty at the bureau in Washing 


ton, D. C. Asst. Surg. (R.) Samuel J. Hall has a relieved 
from duty at Baltimore and assigned to mari hospital, 
Savannah, Ga. Asst. Surg. (R.) A. E. Snowe has a relieved 


from duty at the marine hospital, Stapleton, N. Y., and 
assigned to duty at the marine hospital, Boston. Asst. Surg 
George G. Holdt has been relieved from duty at Angel Island, 


Calif., and 
Eddie M. 


assigned to duty at Honolulu. Asst. Surg. (R.) 
Gordon, Jr., has been relieved from duty at New 
Orleans and assigned to the marine hospital, San Francisco 
Asst. Surg. (R.) Robert W. Cranston has been relieved from 
duty at New Orleans and assigned to duty at marine hospital, 


Chicago. Asst. Surg. (R.) Milton A. Gilmore has been been 
relieved from duty at Stapleton, N. Y., and assigned to the 
marine hospital, Portland, Me. Asst. Surg. (R.) Anthony P 
Rubino has been relieved from duty at New Orleans and 
assigned to the marine hospital, San Francisco. Asst. Surg 


(R.) Edgar W. Norris, Jr., has been relieved from duty at San 


Francisco and assigned to the marine hospital, Cleveland. Asst 
Surg. Gerald M. Kunkel has been relieved from duty at Buffalo 
and assigned to the San Francisco quarantine station, Angel 


Island. Asst. Surg. Bernard J. Macauley has been relieved 
from duty at Norfolk, Va., and assigned to Ellis Island, N. Y 
Surg. Gustave M. Corput has been relieved from duty at Ellis 
Island and assigned to duty at Montreal in charge of the 
immigration station at that place. Asst. Surg. George D 
Boone, Jr., has been relieved from duty at Cleveland and 


assi igned to duty at the San Francisco quarantine station, Angel 
Island. Asst. Surg. Lee C. Watkins has been relieved from 
duty at New Orleans and assigned to the marine hospital, 
Norfolk, Va. Passed Asst. Surg. Octavius M. Spencer has 


been relieved from duty at Cologne, Germany, and assigned to 


Belfast, Ireland. Passed Asst. Surg. Floyd C. Turner has 
been relieved from duty at Belfast, Ireland, and assigned to 
Ellis Island. Acting Asst. Surg. William W. Hoyt has been 
relieved from duty at Glasgow, Scotland, and assigned to 


Cologne, Germany. 
from duty at Port 
Port Arthur, Texas, 


Surg. William A. Korn has been relieved 
Townsend, Washington, and assigned to 
in charge of service activities. 
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Foreign Letters 


LONDON 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
June 30, 1928. 
Hospital Reform 
Sir Thomas Horder, speaking at the conference of the 
British Hospitals Association at Southport, said that one of 
the most urgent of our problems today was the provision of 
adequate medical and surgical treatment for middle-class 
patients. We-in London had no alternative between the general 
wards of the large hospital and the private nursing home, where, 


ften enough, the cost to the patient was absolutely prohibitive. 
n the large centers the state of affairs was much the same. 
Reform of the poor law and coordination of services went 
naturally hand in hand. No individual could say the degree of 
coordination that was necessary, but that a large number of 
beds in the poor law infirmaries should be more efficiently 
utilized and should receive more definite and more systematic 


medical supervision was clearly desirable. The revision of 
poor law wards might lead to the utilization of some of the 
beds in close association with the voluntary hospital. Over- 
lapping was the urgent problem in the country districts, where 


combination and coordination were the great need. It seemed 
preposterous that there was not even in London a large and 
vell planned scheme of postgraduate medical treatment. He 
thought the fear that the voluntary system underlying the hos- 
pital system was in danger of coming under state control was 
a bogey. 

On the other hand, Dr. E. Graham Little, M.P., did not think 
the voluntary hospital was so safe as imagined. The voluntary 
ystem should be retained and form the nucleus of area group- 
ing. They wanted redistribution of beds, perhaps a slight 
redistribution of functions, because it was a fantastic waste of 
money for municipal hospitals to go on adding expensive pro- 
visions, supported by the rates, for medical services which were 
procurable for nothing at all in the same area. 

Dr. H. L. Eason, medical superintendent of Guy’s Hospital, 
said, “What is the matter with all this talk of coordination 
is that we of the voluntary hospitals know nothing about any 
hospitals except our own.” Nothing could be done in London 
in regard to general coordination of municipal health services 
and voluntary hospitals while there were twenty-seven boards 
of guardians, each with its own infirmary. There were only a 
certain number of first-class brains in any profession, and there 
were not enough to go round all the hospitals in the country 
unless they used them in the widest orbit possible by linking 
cousultant services. 


Conversion in Science 


In his Huxley memorial lecture, Prof. Elliot Smith took 
as his subject “Conversion in Science.” He began by discussing 
the psychologic process of conversion in science and the nature 
of the factors which convince a man of the validity of a theory 
as an adequate expression of the results of observations and 
experiments. It was difficult for us at the present time, he said, 
to appreciate Huxley’s reluctance before he read “The Origin 
of Species” to accept the fact of evolution, when the stumbling- 
block for most people had long ceased to be an obstacle for him. 
He had appreciated and described the structural resemblances 
between nearly related animals and the identity of the processes 
of embryology throughout the animal kingdom. Lamarck, 
Herbert Spencer and the author of “The Vestiges of Creation” 
had made the idea of evolution familiar to all students of natural 
science. But the evidence in favor of transmutation had seemed 
to Huxley wholly insufficient, and no suggestion respecting its 
causes had been made which was in any way adequate to explain 
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the phenomena. Then came the converting “flash of light” 


which for Huxley was the provision by Darwin of a reasonable 
hypothesis as to how evolution might have come about by natural 
causes. Darwin himself was much puzzled by the slowness 
with which new ideas were absorbed. But that was not an 
unusual phenomenon. Every one who had produced a new 
theory for the interpretation of an otherwise incomprehensible 
mass of evidence must have realized the difficulty. No man 
accepted a new theory of knowledge unless he could adapt it to 
his own mental make-up, fit it into his own scheme. The set 
attitude of a scholar might become almost indistinguishable from 
a delusion; the saturation with traditional doctrines might be 
so complete that he was unable to absorb a new idea unless 
there came about a process akin to religious conversion, the 
sudden crystallizing, out of the delusion, of a rationalization 
which brought a new sense of power and purpose. Darwin's 
difficulty in converting his fellows, except in the cases of men 
of such intelligence and openness of mind as Huxley, Hooker 


and Lyell, was due to the fact that most of his colleagues were 
living in.a world of delusions in respect of vital natural phe- 
nomena. Prof. Elliot Smith then turned to the history of the 
study of ethnology, which began in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. The geographic discoveries of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries had aroused interest in Africa, Asia and the 
New World, and had led to speculation on the origin of hitherto 
unknown people and civilization, a speculation cramped by the 
endeavor to reconcile the new facts with traditional Biblical 
teaching. Then Descartes stimulated men to think on other 
than traditional lines, but, unfortunately, his system of “natural 
laws” survived its usefulness and especially in the realm of 
ethnology had too often stifled the inductive method under 
scholasticism. Both Tylor and Huxley gave clear expression 
to the view that, except possibly in respect of the simplest and 
most generalized ideas, diffusion was the only explanation of 
such similarities as were found in the more complex and 
arbitrary ingredients of civilization. But Tylor afterward was 
misled by his theory of animism as a universal principle, and 
Huxley was engrossed by other subjects. Phrases surviving from 
the cartesian scholasticism, such as the “similarity of the work- 
ing of the human mind,” as a cause of resemblances between 
civilizations, had blinded men to the truth. It was not a matter 
of vital significance whether this or that interpretation of the 
evidence was adopted. But it was of fundamental importance 
that the evidence: on which theories were built up should be 
repeatedly submitted to impartial and critical examination, and 
that the views adopted should be founded on unquestionable data 
and strictly rational arguments. 


The Peril of the Street 


A deputation from the National Safety First Association 
waited upon the minister of transport to ask for a full inquiry 
into the causes of street accidents, and to make suggestions 
with a view to reducing them. In 1922 there were in Great 
Britain 2,728 fatal and 79,197 nonfatal accidents in the streets 
owing to vehicular movement. Last year the number rose to 
5,329 fatal and 148,575 nonfatal. It is stated, however, that 
the rate is slackening in proportion to the number of motors 
and drivers licensed. Last year the vehicles most involved in 
fatal accidents were private cars and taxicabs, the proportion 
being 1,509, or more than a fourth of the whole. Motor vans 
and lorries, however, made a good second with 1,104 fatalities. 
Motorcycles, which many regard as dangerous, were concerned 
in 784 fatal accidents. Motorbusses and coaches, which carry 
much of the heavy passenger traffic, figured in only 613, while 
horse-drawn vehicles were the cause of only 193. In London 
there were 293 street fatalities during the first three months 
of the current year, compared with 214 in the corresponding 
period last year. Excessive speed is declared to be the most 
fruitful cause of accident, though want of care or hesitation 
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part of pedestrians is held to contribute to a great extent. 


As safeguards, it is urged that there should be more properly 
suriaced footpaths, more definite regulations defining the 
priot of traffic at road junctions, and a practical dealing with 
dazzle lights. Complaints are everywhere being made of the 
strai hich these accidents are placing on our hospitals. Even 
in the large hospitals, accident patients are causing congestion 
and y, and forcing the necessity for extension. In one hos- 
pit here accident cases last year cost $4,350, only $650 was 
re | from accident patients, so that the difference had to 
be 1 eood from other sources. Compulsory insurance has 
beet vested as a means of providing recoupment. However, 
Sir hur Stanley, president of the Incorporated Association 
of Hospital Officers, says that compulsory insurance is impos- 
sibl r if they told a man or woman that he or she must 
inst hey obviously at the same time told the insurance com- 
pat it they must take that insurance. The Auto Cyclists’ 
U: d asked all clubs in the country holding competitions 
wh money is taken at the gate to give a percentage to hos- 
pit iffering from the number of motor accidents they 
treatc.|, and he rather favored that movement. By comparison, 
rail travel is safe, for last year only twenty-six passengers 
wet lled in train accidents, though the number carried was 
stu us. In factories and workshops, accidents last year 
tot: 156,974, of which 973 were fatal. Here again, taking 
the le industrial enterprise of the country, fatal accidents 
wel number far below those in the street. There is much 
the record for coal mines, in which the number of deaths 
frot cident last year worked out at only 1,206, compared with 
2 1925. With regard to the air between January 1 and 
M this year the number of deaths as the result of flying 
a has been: royal air force personnel, twenty-six; 
nav ree; army, two. 
Medical Policy in the Colonies 
celebration of the twenty-first anniversary of the Royal 
So of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Mr. Amery, secre- 
tary tate for dominion affairs and the colonies, in proposing 
the tu.st of the society, said that it was only in the last genera- 
tion t we had learned that tropical diseases were in no sense 
mor evitable than the diseases of our own climate, and that 
there s no intrinsic reason why the tropics should not be 
made healthy, not only for the native inhabitants but also for 
white people. Our conscience and interest alike were steadily 
bringing us to the belief that in the health of the natives must 
be ‘ht the master key for their happiness and prosperity. 
We re beginning to realize that there was no form of native 
educ n so calculated to civilize or strengthen the sense of 
per | responsibility as education in health, and no field for 
mutual cooperation between government and government more 
fruitiul of good than cooperation in hygiene and sanitation. The 
new outlook had naturally been reflected in the whole organiza- 
tion of the colonial administration. It had led to a great 
ex] ion of the colonial medical services. The progress, on 
the iole, had been remarkable. In 1895 there were on the 
Gold Coast twenty-one health officers; today there are 100. 
In eria there were seven; today, 161. In Ceylon, thirty- 
four; today, 363. In Fiji, eight, as against sixty-eight today. 


With that growth of numbers had come a wider recognition of 
the importance of securing men of the highest attainments for 
th rvice, and a steady improvement both in salaries and in 
gencral conditions. He hoped that before many years were out 
they would be able to create an even more embracing service 


and something in the nature of a single colonial medical service 
which would enable the best brains in research and administra- 
tion to be available for the colonies, irrespective of their actual 
immediate revenue or what they could afford to pay. Whereas 
just before the war the ordinary salary of health officers in West 


Africa was from $2,000 to $2,500 and in East Africa the same, 
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today it is in West Africa from $3,300 to $4,800 and in East 
Africa from $3,000 to $4,500. The general level of medical 
work in the colonies had never stood so high as it does today 
The increased number of officers available had enabled them 
to pay more attention to research and the prevention of diseas« 
and not leave them struggling continuously with the problem of 
overtaking disease after it had occurred. The results of recent 
work on trypanosomiasis and malaria, such as that at Singapore 
would be amazing to the last generation. The improvement in 
the health of the natives established among them a confidence 1 
our methods and an interest in the work itself. 


Australia’s Immigration Policy 


Mr. Bruce, the federal prime minister, speaking at Heidelberg, 


said that the commonwealth government had determined to 


maintain in Australia 98 per cent of British stock. Australia’ 
obligation to observe a “white Australia” policy, he continued, 
had not been received enthusiastically by other nations It wa 
not desirable that Australi: hould “antagonize” the whi 
nations as it possibly antagonized the colored races on this tssuc 
It would not be wise, therefore, to exercise a power, tl 


commonwealth undoubtedly possessed, to exclude for 


from the commonwealth. The question had to be approached 


with a little more tact. The arrangement with Italy and othe: 
southern European countries, by which a limited number of 
their nationals would enter Australia yearly, had been mad 
with the utmost cordiality and good will and without 

gestion of quota systems. In this way Australia would maintat 


the British character of her population rather than by throwing 
out a defiance to the whole world 


PARIS 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 


June 27, 1928 


Creation of a Leprosarium in Paris 

There are about a hundred lepers in Paris, and the Knight 
of the Order of Malta, of which there are still representative 
in Europe, intend to establish a special pavilion for leper 
(leprosarium) in the city. It will be located in the ground 
surrounding the Hopital St. Louis, which is reserved for patient 
with cutaneous and syphilitic ‘diseases and in which the leper 
are now housed.‘ The ceremony of laying the corner stone of 


the new building was held recently under the chairmanship of 


t 


Prince Chigi, member of the sovereign council and delegat 
representing the grand master of the order. He recalled that, 
of the seventy-five grand masters of the order thus far, forty 
seven have been French. M. Justin Godart, former ministet 
and president of the Association francaise des membres de 
l’ordre, emphasized the need of a building for leprous subject 
who are wandering about Paris and menacing the inhabitants 
The lepers are almost all foreigners, though there are a few 
Frenchmen who became contaminated while serving with the 
colonial troops in the Far East. In the Hopital St. Louis, the 
lepers are quartered in large wards, their beds being merely 


s 


surrounded by board partitions. This is insufficient isolation, 
although not a single case of intramural contagion has been 
recorded. With the new building a laboratory for leprologic 
study will be provided. 


The Reeducation of Paralytic Patients 

A service has been created in the Hopital de la Salpétriére 
(Paris) in the department of Professor Guillain, for the mus 
cular reeducation and the functional recuperation of the victim: 
of Little’s disease and Parkinson's disease, the number of which 
has been considerably increased with the spread of epidemic 
encephalitis. Dr. Bidou, since the war, has devoted himself 
to this special task. He has constructed appliances for giving 
support to paralyzed members and for reawakening the con 
tractility of muscles least affected, thus bringing them to the 
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aid of the other muscles. Most of the treated patients have 
become able to earn their living, though usually by means of 
simpler work than they performed before. A small school of 
apprenticeship is annexed to this hospital service. A larger 
school at St. Fargeau, in the department of Seine-and-Marne, 
50 kilometers from Paris, was founded by Mlle. Poidatz, who 
was cured of paralysis by these methods. The principal diffi- 
culty consists in finding employment for reeducated workmen. 
Since they always remain more or less awkward and are there- 
fore more exposed to industrial accidents, establishments hesi- 
tate to employ them. The most practical solution consists in 
securing work for them at home or in workshops employing 
only reeducated workmen, or in choosing work for them that is 


‘ 


well within their capacities. 


The Acute Form of Multiple Sclerosis 


Professor Guillain has rece :.tly reported to the Academy of 
Medicine a case of acute multiple sclerosis. The case developed 
as a form of acute ataxia with diplopia and somnolence, and 
continued three weeks, ending in flaccid paraplegia. This shows 
that somnolence associated with diplopia is not solely charac- 
teristic of epidemic encephalitis, as many have been inclined to 
believe and to state. The acute form of multiple sclerosis, as 
well as epidemic encephalitis, takes on the character of a special 
infection, due possibly to a filtrable virus, and the chronic 
sequelae that follow, the results of definitely constituted lesions 
of the spinal cord, resemble the manifestations of Parkinson’s 


disease succeeding encephalitis. 


Dilatation of the Nasal Fossae Effected 
by “Diastolization” 


The term “diastolization” has been introduced by Dr. Gautier 


to designate a method of gradual dilation of the caliber of nasal 
fossae which are found to be narrowed by some congenital defor- 
mation or by acquired hypertrophy. Dr. Gautier employed hollow 
rubber rolls (so-called sausages), which he inflates by injecting 
a syringe full of water and which he leaves several minutes in 
situ. From eight to ten sittings of “diastolization” suffice to 
reestablish physiologic nasal respiration and to increase the vital 
capacity by from 200 to 600 cc. The treatment is not painful. 
Che effect is produced not so much by mechanical dilation as 
by dynamic action modifying circulation, secretion and sensitive- 
ness of the mucosa. Dr. du Pasquier presented recently before 
the Société médicale de Paris a number of children thus treated 
whose physical development, which had been retarded, was 


rapidly improved. 


Damages Claimed for Failure of Esthetic Surgery 

A woman physician in Paris whose practice is confined chiefly 
to esthetic surgery was recently sued for damages by her own 
assistant. The surgeon, at the assistant’s request, had operated 
with a view to reducing the size of the assistant’s chin. The 
operation produced a large scar. The assistant, although the 
operation was performed gratuitously, demanded 150,000 francs 
as damages. Although the amount was reduced, the court 
awarded damages, holding that a professional specialist is 
responsible in such cases for the cosmetic outcome of an 


operation. 


Admission of Dr. Levaditi to the Academy 
of Medicine 
Dr. Levaditi, chef de service at the Pasteur Institute in Paris, 
has been elected a member of the Academy of Medicine. Dr. 
Levaditi was born in Galatz, Roumania, but is a naturalized 
citizen of France. He has acquired a world-wide reputation 
through his researches on spirochetes, on the treatment of 
syphilis with bismuth salts, on neurotropic viruses, on the 
presence of spirochetes in patients with paresis, and on herpes 


and epidemic encephalitis. 
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Death of Dr. Edouard Enriquez 


The death of Dr. Edouard Enriquez, physician to the 
Hopital de la Pitié, has been announced. Dr. Enriquez pub- 
lished some researches on physiology, and, in collaboration with 
M. Hallion, advanced our knowledge of the secretions of the 
duodenum and the pancreas. His researches on organotherapy 
in exophthalmic goiter and on the roentgenographic examina- 
tion of the stomach and the intestine have proved of great 
practical value. Especially in diseases of the digestive tract, he 
was one of the most eminent consulting physicians in Paris. 


TURKEY 
(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
June 28, 1928, 
Women Physicians 


Women were first admitted to the study of medicine in Turkey 
in 1922, 


Turkish Medical School in 1927, though some years ago several 


The first class of women was graduated from the 


Turkish women took their degrees in European universities and 
are now practicing. At present there are more than fifty women 
students. The national assembly has recently passed a law by 
which women physicians are exempt from obligatory govern- 
mental medical service for the next ten years, owing to difficult 
roads, unsatisfactory living conditions and other professional 
hardships still prevailing in distant provinces. It is hoped that 
this measure will induce more women in the future to enter the 
medical profession. Of the first ten new graduates, some have 
taken internships, some are in maternity and child welfare work, 
and some are engaged in private practice. 


Infant Mortality 

In recent years, alarming reports on the infant mortality rate 
have been made from time to time; and, as accurate figures 
were not available, an investigation was made by the ministry 
of hygiene. Since it was expected that the infant mortality rate 
would be higher in the malarial regions, four districts in an 
area commanding a well organized unit for antimalarial work 
were selected. The investigation extended over a period oi one 
year from May 1, 1926, to April 30, 1927, and was made by 
the officials of the malaria commission. Poverty and lack of 
maternal knowledge concerning the proper care and feeding 
of children were considered the principal causes of the deaths 
of children under 5 years of age. The investigation also proved 
that the infant mortality rate is not as high as it was believed 
to be. All infants are breast-fed; artificial feeding is practically 
unknown in the villages. In comparison with other countries 
there are more deaths of children under 5 years of age. This 
evidently is due to the fact that the preschool children are no 
longer under the close supervision of peasant mothers, who, as 
a rule, are working in the fields. 

Most of the infants who die succumb to diseases of the gastro- 
intestinal tract, diseases of the respiratory system (pneumonia 
and bronchopneumonia) and other infectious diseases. Rickets 
is not so common as in northern countries. 

The investigation was made in 585 villages and towns in the 
Adana unit of the antimalarial campaign with a population of 
157,693. There were 7,517 live births, of which 1,008 infants 
under 1 year of age died, bringing the infant mortality rate im 
that region up to 134 per thousand. In the Aidin unit the inves- 
tigation was made in 200 villages and towns with a population 
of 79,428. There were 2,700 live births and 305 deaths of 
infants under 1 year of age, bringing the infant mortality rate 
to 113 per thousand. In the Konia unit, 135 villages and towns, 
with a population of 35,985, were investigated. Live births 
numbered 1,628, and 282 deaths brought the death rate to 173 
per thousand. In the Broussa unit, 382 villages and towns with 
a population of 229,572 were investigated. There were 6,228 
live births and 1,243 deaths, bringing the death rate in that 
region to 199 per thousand. 
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istry of hygiene places great emphasis on the severity 
nt mortality problem and intends to set aside for new 

' much as the present budget will allow. Two chil- 

d cs have been established, one in Angora and one in 

Many other local governments have done the same. 

Gr will be laid on the better development of the regis- 


births and deaths so that in 1930, when another census 


1 


the general infant mortality rate may be known. 


Government Central Institute of Hygiene 
is passed, May 24, by the national assembly provid- 
ntral institute of hygiene, to be erected in Angora. 
tute is to make every kind of scientific research and 
tion connected with the amelioration of the health con- 
the people; to solve the problems of health and sani- 
he ministry of hygiene ; to prepare all vaccines and 
do all other laboratory work for the ministry; to 
eX: nd verify all foreign biologic preparations; to deal 
wil ral problems of hygiene and public health; to give 
te courses in public health and hygiene to health 


off d other physicians, and to serve as hygiene and health 
ex for municipal and other official agencies. All work 
dot the institute for municipal and other official agencies 


sha iree of charge. The prices of all preparations of the 
inst laboratory are to be fixed by the ministry of hygiene 
ter of hygiene is authorized to appoint specialists 
ign countries for the new institute. 
vernment has granted the sum of 2,000,000 Turkish 
- the construction of the institute and the departments 
ical and bacteriologic building has already been com- 
plet d the construction of the school. of hygiene and public 


healt to commence within a few months. 


APAN 


(From Our f tlar Correspondent) 
June 25, 1928 
Vitamins 
I 1 by the studies concerning beriberi, vitamin deficiency 
has 1 popular study among Japanese investigators. From 
old, cod liver oil has been used in tuberculosis, especially 
pul ry tuberculosis. Hence chemists have endeavored to 
prov ts active principle, vitamin A, in pure form and Suzuki 
and rs practically succeeded. More recently Hattori and 
h of the Nagoya Sanatorium have studied the clinical 
effects of cod liver oil and vitamin A, and they suggest that 
vit A is one of the most favorable remedies for use in 
tubs sis, but that chemically pure preparations are not as 
good a remedy as a cruder preparation. At the Institute for 
P} and Chemical Studies, antixerophthalmic vitamin A 
\ d to have only indifferent effect against tuberculosis, 
but phthalmia was amenable to the chemically pure prep- 
vitamin A. Vitamin B and vitamin C deficiency 
tuberculosis unfavorably. 
Censure of Physicians by the Public 
tly, the accusation has been made that “Igakuhakushi,” 
th est degree in the Japanese medical world, is being con- 
ferr too freely at medical universities; that it is being given 
to any one who submits his medical thesis for examination, 
even if he has had little clinical experience. To have the title 


“Igakuhakushi,” Doctor of Medicine, is one thing and to be 
one of the leading practitioners is another, but in the larger 
cities practitioners can hardly succeed without this highest 
degree, for the people in town are prone to consult only the 
physicians with this title, believing this degree to be equivalent 
to the best of medicine magically prepared. Naturally, physi- 
cians whose only aim is to make money abuse this title. The 
cry of the people at present is for a more severe examination 
before the conferring of this degree. Almost every day in 
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newspapers and magazines are advertisements of vul; 

sex problems written by men with the title of “l 
i ni i y have 1 tremen 1 ( u \\ 

Bi | ner i] Oo | ive l ( i . ill :3 I 
‘ } tte ' _ . ‘ 
ing [hese articles are a i to | I n by pl 
with thi ighest t é i country peopl 
most troubled with the probl of population and tood, and 
a good knowledge of eugenics and venereal dis¢ is « 
requiree P )] i 

e t ¢ to fill their j t 
pay! little attention to 1 moral Some p 
censured because they give recommendations based on false 
to the manufacturers of medicin These medicines 


along with the printed matter which advertises the efiectiver 


of the preparatior In such cases the title “Igakuhaku 
seen in the printed matter. Since these dishonorable acts hav 
been severely blamed, the Keio Medical University in facult 
meeting declared that it proposed to recall the degree of “Ig 


kuhakushi” of any one who has received it from this univer 
if he lays himself open to censure tor misusing it This qu 


tion is to be discussed in the coming session of the die 


Increasing Height of the Japanese 
The physical examination for compulsory military service 1 


Japan, which every Japanese of enlistment age must unders 


enables us to see how the height and other characteristics ot 
the young Japanese change from year to year Accord 
the report from the Northeastern Imperial University, height 


increased 3.3 cm. on an average during the past thirty-iou 


years, that is, from 1892 to 19206, 


Nonprofessional Persons and Insurance Examination 


Some insurance companies are reported to have combine 
petitioning the government to allow them to engag« 
sional persons as insurance examiners instead of physiciai 
The petiti n is submitted on the ground that some insuran 
physicians have conspired with the insured, causing evil result 


If this petition is granted by the government, over 10,000 pl 


sicians will be excluded from work for insurance compan 


ITALY 


(From Our Regular Correspondent) 
May 31, 1928 
Convention of the Dermatologic Society 
The twenty-fourth national convention of the Societa 
dermatologia e sifilografia was recently held in Rome unde 
the chairmanship of Professor Bosellini, director of the Clini 


Dermosifilopatica. 


EXPERIMENTAL SYPHILITIC SUPERINFECTION 

The first main topic, experimental syphilitic superinfection, 
was divided into three subtopics, the first (general considera 
tions) being presented by Professor Truffi, director of th 
Clinica di Padova, who concluded that a superinfection in a 
syphilitic person is possible in the primary stage and in th 
beginning of the period of secondary incubation. 

The second subtopic, experimental syphilitic superinfection in 
the animal, was handled by Dr. G. Armuzzi of Padua, wh 
concluded that the rabbit infected with syphilis remains syphilitic 
throughout life and that by inoculating it with a different strain 
of spirochetes it is frequently possible to produce a superinfe< 
tion ; that it is possible to sterilize a syphilitic animal, particularly 
by the early administration of arsphenamine, and that the animal 
thus sterilized may be reinoculated and reinfected. 

The third subtopic, experimental syphilitic superinfection in 
man, was discussed by Dr. G. Balbi of Padua, who defined 
superinfection as a second infection that is superimposed on the 
first while it is still present and active in the organism. H« 
said that a local superinfection was quite frequent during the 
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period of primary incubation, that it occurred in from 50 to 71 
per cent of the trials in the secondary stage, and that it seldom 
occurred in paresis, tabes and cerebrospinal syphilis. The effects 
of therapeutic treatment of the lesions resulting from reinocula- 
tion are still a matter of controversy 

Other papers on allied subjects were, by Artom on experi- 


mental researches on cutaneous reactivity during syphilis, by 


Bernucci and Bizzozzero on allergy and = superinfection in 
syphilis, and by Verrotti on experimental researches on super- 


infection in man. 


BASAI METABOLISM IN DERMATOSIS 


The official paper on the second main topic, basal metabolism 
in dermatosis, was presented by Prof. G. Falchi of Pavia, who 
stated that the determination of basal metabolism is an efficient 
iid in the study of dermatoses but whose research results do 
not yet permit any definite conclusions regarding the various 
kinds of dermatosis. 

Professor Ciambellotti of Siena presented a communication 
on the values and error constants in researches on the respira- 
tory quotient and basal metabolism in dermopaths. He believes 
that a determination of these two factors may have a useful 
pplication in dermatology but has found it difficult to get the 
cooperation of the patient. He recommended the use of the 
Melli 


Sparacio of Rome discussed the results of 219 cases in which 


apparatus because of its simplicity and ease of employment. 


he determined the basal metabolism in persons affected with 
skin disorders. He found the basal metabolism increased in 
cighty-five, or 39 per cent; diminished in sixty, or 27 per cent, 
and normal in seventy-four, or 34 per cent. He has been unable 
to draw any definite conclusions but believes that there is a 
relation between cutaneous affections and changes in_ basal 


metabolism. 


The Society of Tropical Medicine 
Through the efforts of Professor Gabbi, disector of the 
Clinica Medica in Parma, and Professor Franchini, director of 
the Institute of Colonial Pathology at the University of Bologna, 
the Societa italiana di medicina tropicale is being organized. It 
mainly proposes to study the climatology and the pathology of 
our African colonies, including the geographic distribution of 
certain tropical diseases that are noted also in Italy. Prof. Aldo 
Castellani has been proposed as its president, and its first scien- 


tific meeting will probably be held this year in Turin. 
] s J 


Local Anesthesia in Operations for Gastric Resection 

Professor Alessandri, director of the Clinica Chirurgica in 
Rome, has presented to the Accademia Medica a communication 
dealing with a series of cases of gastric resection performed 
under local anesthesia. In these, with the usual anesthesia of 
the abdominal wall, anesthesia of the viscera was also necessary 
and was secured by infiltrating the greater omentum with 
a 0.25 per cent solution of butamin. In twelve patients operated 
on by this method there was only one case of bronchopulmonitis, 
which, owing to the insufficiency of the local anesthesia, occurred 
in a person who was given ether, the use of which he avoided 
as far as possible because of the possibility of this complication 


and shock. 


Professor Margarucci advocated local anesthesia 
only for short operations without visceral resections, while 
Professor Egidi stated that he had been using local anesthesia 
for a number of years in operations on the abdominal viscera, 
modifying the technic from time to time as the knowledge of 
the sensitiveness of the viscera became better known. He now 
injects from 10 to 20 ce. of a 0.50 per cent solution of procaine 
into the lesser omentum. 


The Congress of Internal Medicine 
The Societa italiana di medicina interna will hold its thirty- 
The main topics 
on the program are: (1) tumors of the spinal cord, with papers 


fourth congress in Rome, in October, 1928. 
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by Professor Schupfer, for the medical section, and Professor 
Donnini, for the surgical section; (2) fevers due to Micrococcus 
melitensis and Bang’s bacillus, with a paper by Professor 
Gabbi; (3) diuresis and diuretics, with papers by Professors 
Ferrannini and Ghiron. 


BERLIN 
(From Our I lar Correspondent) 
June 29, 1928. 
The Tuberculosis Convention in Wildbad 
The four German societies that are devoted to research and 
control of tuberculosis held a convention in Wildbad, from 
May 30 to June 2. 


its beginnings and its course, considerable progress has been 


In the recognition of the disease, its Causes, 


made. The incidence of the disease has also been diminished, 
to a certain extent. The mortality from tuberculosis, which, 
during the war and the inflation period, had increased to 
threatening proportions, has been reduced to seven tenths of 
that recorded before the war. Whether or not tuberculosis 
morbidity has declined to the same extent is uncertain. (Com- 
pulsory notification of tuberculosis, which has been introduced 
in Prussia and in some other states, has been in force only a 
few years and does not include all forms of the disease. Accord- 
ing to a statistical report issued by the general ortskranken- 
kasse for Cologne, the average morbidity from tuberculosis 
among their members in the years 1915-1925 was only slightly 
less than the average for 1904-1914. But these statistics contain 


the unfavorable war and inflation years, while the years 
1926-1928, in which the mortality was materially reduced, are 


not reported. Taking everything into consideration, it seems 


probable that the morbidity has declined. A similar deduction 
may be reached also from the statements made by the fi rge- 
arst of Karlsruhe, Dr. Geissler, in discussing the work the 
welfare centers for patients with lung disease (/ungenfi ge- 
stellen). He showed in numerous instances that the entourage, 
especially the families of subjects with open tuberculosis, 


remained free from infection if, through the efforts of the wel- 
fare center, it was possible to get the patient admitted in time 
to a therapeutic center or to isolate him in some other way from 
the family. The spread of the infection could seldom be pre- 
vented if the source of infection was recognized too late or, for 
some reason or other, the patient was not sufficiently isolated. 
The early quartering of infectious patients in therapeutic centers 
is being done on a wide scale. The reduction of the mortality 
and of the number of new cases was most marked where well 
organized welfare centers were active. 

He was able to prove that the economic condition of the 
family no longer plays such an important part as formerly 
inthe spread of tuberculous infection. Taking as a basis a 
division of the gainfully active into three groups—independent 
employers, employees and dependents (including members of 
the family)—it was found that, in 1924, each of the first two 
groups presented a mortality from tuberculosis amounting to 
9.9 per 10,000, whereas the third group had a mortality of 15.6. 
Marked changes in recent years in the relative values of these 
figures have brought it about that groups 1 and 3, with a mor- 
tality of 9.6 and 9.5 per 10,000, respectively, are almost alike, 
while group 2 has a mortality of only 6.9 per 10,000. This 
observation is in line with a fact that has likewise been observed 
for a number of years; namely, that now, in contrast with 
earlier years, the_regions of Germany that are highly developed 
industrially (Saxony, for example) have a lower tuberculosis 
mortality than the agricultural sections (for instance, Bavaria). 
These two statements indicate that the development of the social 
welfare movement and modern methods of treatment are the 
most effective means of combating tuberculosis. In the future 
these influences will be more operative than at present. 
Researches of the fiirsorgearst Dr. Redeker in Mansfeld, which 
were based on the anatomicopathologic investigations of Pro- 
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fessor Assmann in Leipzig, have called attention to the fact that 


not rarely tuberculosis begins suddenly and not slowly. A sudden 
and rapid development of tuberculosis often follows influenzal 
infec ;. Early roentgenographic examinations usually dis- 
clos focus of tuberculosis in the region of the second or 
thir ib. This observation is somewhat opposed to the pre- 
viously widespread view that every case of pulmonary tuber- 
cul riginates in the portion of the lung located above the 
clay The presentation of the theme was followed by a 
dis n. The general opinion was that these so-called early 
infiltrates as the point of origin of acute tuberculosis are of the 
greatust importance and that such patients should preferably be 
sent the therapeutic centers for treatment. However, catat 
rhal ditions of the apex of the lung should not be neglected, 
if it i question of really pathologic processes having a ten- 

progress. These catarrhal conditions in the ape» 
requ treatment, but not every slight departure from normal 
det treatment; many such conditions are harmless. Great 
hart iy be done by the tentative diagnosis “catarh of the apex 
of t lung,” if the persons thus erroneously designated as 
con tives develop the delusion that they are severely 1ll. 
They become “the boarders of the therapeutic centers,” as they 
hav n termed, and deprive of treatment persons who need it 
more than they. They come to be regarded by their entourage 
as dangerously infective and thus come to be shunned by their 
frie Refinements in the technic of medical examinations 
must introduced and, especially, roentgenographic examina- 
tio! ust be made more frequently. It must become also a 
rout practice to examine, from time to time, persons who 
are tinually in contact with patients with open tuberculosis. 
It 1 e duty of the krankenkassen, the provincial insurance 
bur (landesversicherungsanstalten) and the communes, to 
pre the welfare centers for pulmonary patients with the 


ry equipment. 


Redeker’s remarks were masterly. He took as his point of 


dep re the well known fact that the human body reacts in 
twi ferent ways to infection with the tubercle bacillus. There 
isa wly developing form with a tendency to become quiescent 
thr cicatrization. On the other hand there is a rapidly 

r ig type, attended with a fluid effusion into the tissues 


ding to degeneration and cavity formation. These two 
rt ire not explainable solely on the basis of attacks of 
ibercle bacilli on the tissues but depend, to a certain extent, 
on the irritability of the organism; there is a reciprocal relation 


het the stimulability of the organism and the mode in 
which the infection develops, and the two types may alternate 
ume subject. The more sensitive the body is to irri 


tative stimuli, the more active and the more destructive will 
be the infectious process. The general irritability of the organ 

hich includes also the psychic irritability, takes the same 
rection as this special irritability toward the causative agent. 


Thus the problem of constitution and of inherited germinal 
qualities or tendencies (the disease as such is not inherited) 
tol 


takes on new importance, which, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of conception, pregnancy, and unusual psychic and 
physical involvement, may exert a decisive influence. 


Marriages 


Epwin F, Conpon, Rock Island, Ill., to Miss Mary Ursula 
Showalter of Davenport, Iowa, July 18. 

Westey G. ReErp, Detroit, to Miss Virginia Catzere of 
Newaygo, Mich., at Ann Arbor, June 20. 

Wittram C. Kappes, Huntington, W. Va., to Miss Frances 
Kinney of Paris, Ky., in June. 

SamueL H. KaurrMan, Rochester, N. Y., to Miss Rosalind 
Lessen of Syracuse, July 29. 

Tuomas I. Lyncua, Louisville, Ky., to Miss Kathleen Ramler 
ot Ludlow, in June. 


DEATHS 


wv 


Herman Le Roy Von Lackum ® New York; State Uni 
versity of lowa College of Medicine, lowa City, 1915; membe: 
of the Associated Anesthetists of the United States and 
Canada; associate in orthopedic surgery, Columbia Universit 
College of Physicians and Surgeons; served during the World 
War; on the staff of the New York Orthopedic Dispensary and 
Hospital; aged 36; was instantly killed, June 30, in an au 
plane accident. 


Frederick William Lamb ® Cincinnati; Miami Medi 
College, Cincinnati, 1900; member of the American Academ 
of Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology; formerly assistant 
clinical professor of Ophthalmology, University of Cincinna 
Coliege of Medicine: on the staffs of the Christ and Childret 
hospital; aged 53; died, July 20, of angina pectori 

Louis Philippe Normand, Trois Rivieres, Que., Canada; 
Laval University Medical Faculty, Montreal, 1886; former! 


mayor of Trois Rivieres and president of the Medical Council 
of Canada; medical director of the Hospital of Drs. Normand 
and Cross, and on the staff of St. Joseph's Hospital; 
died, June 27 

Alfred B. Miller, Macon, Mo.; Jefferson Medical Coll 
of Philadelphia, 1878; member and past president of the M1 
souri State Medical Association; formerly lecturer on gynecol 
ogy, University of Missouri: School of Medicine, Columbia 
aged 76; died, June 25, of follicular tonsillitis and diabet 
mellitus. 

Edward Davis Williston, Washington, D. C.; Howard 
University School of Medicine, Washington, 1894; professor ot 
obstetrics and lecturer in dental and pharmaceutic jurispruden 
at his alma mater; on the staff of the Freedmen’s Hospital ; 
aged 62; died, July 22, of progressive muscular atrophy 

Frederick Ernest D’Oench, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Uni 
versity of Frankfort-on-the Main, Germany, 1879; member of 
the Medical Society of the State of New York; aged 72; on 
the staff of the Lenox Hill Hospital, New York, where h 
died, July 14, following an operation on the prostate 

Bernard Vincent Hunt, Dayton, Ohio; Queen's Universit 
Faculty of Medicine, Kingston, Ont., Canada, 1920; member ot 
the Ohio State Medical Association; aged 36; on the staff ot 
the Dayton State Hospital, where he died, July 17, as the result 


of injuries received in an automobile accident 


Daniel Bigelow Blake, Yorktown, Texas; Medical Col 
lege of the State of South Carolina, Charleston, 1877; formerly 
professor of materia me“'ca and therapeutics, Medical Depart 
ment, University of Tennessee, Nashville; aged 74; died 
May 23, at Floresville, of pneumonia 

Mitchell Chase Clokey ® Huntington, Ind.; 
Homeopathic Medical College and Hospital, Lou'‘sville, Ky., 
1898; served during the World War; on the staff of the Hunt 
ington County Hospital; aged 55; died suddenly, July 16, of 
heart disease. 

J. Lee Byron, Jzckson, Ga.; Atlanta Medical College, 1887 
member of the Medical Association of Georgia; secretary and 
past president the Butts County Medical Society; formerly 
chairman o1 the county board of health; aged 77; died, June 17, 
of uremia. 

William Ervin Sparkman, Georgetown, S. C.; University 
of Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1892; member of 
the South Carolina Medical Association; connected with th 
U. S. Public Health Service; aged 70; died, June 9, of myo 
carditis. 

Timothy Joseph Sullivan, Columbus, Ohio; Starling 
Medical College, Columbus, 1901; member of the Ohio State 
}'edical Association; veteran of the World War; on the staff 
ot St. Anthony’s Hospital; aged 49; died, July 7, of heart 
disease. 

Isaac L. Mahan, St. Paul; Rush Medical College, Chicago, 
1865; for thirty-six years librarian of the United States Ci 
cuit Court of Appeals; Civil War veteran; aged 87; died, 
June 17, in St. Louis, of arteriosclerosis and cerebral hemor 
rhage. 

Frank Fowler Dow ® Rochester, N. Y.; University of 
Buffalo School of Medicine, 1885; on the staff of the Rochester 
State Hospital; aged 78; died, July -14, at the Clifton Springs 
(N. Y.) Sanitarium, of pneumonia and arteriosclerosis. 

Hannibal Hamlin Kimball ® Minneapolis; Medical School 
of Maine, Portland, 1866; member of the Western Surgical 
Association; aged 84; died, July 9, at the Ejitel Hospital, of 
hydronephrosis, uremia and chronic endocarditis. 


Southwestern 
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Dennis Joseph Lowney, New Bedford, Mass.; Saginaw 
(Mich.) Valley Medical College, 1900; member of the Massa- 
chusetts Medical Society; served during the World War; aged 
55; died, June 17, at Santa Monica, Calif. 

Eugene A. Harris, Sandersville Ga.; Atlanta College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, 1899; member of the Medical 
Association of Georgia; health officer of Washington County ; 
aged 52; died, June 18, of angina pectoris. 

David Bridgwood ® Brockton, Mass.; Tufts College 
Medical School, Boston, 1917; on the staff of the Brockton 
Hospital; aged 34; was drowned, May 13, while on a fishing 
lition at Moosehead Lake, Maine. 

Nathaniel Dedman Woods, Jr., Golden, Okla.; Univer- 

ty of Louisville (Ky.) School of Medicine, 1895; member of 
t] Oklahoma State Medical Association; aged 70; died, 

il 24, at Millerton, of paralysis. 

Jay Albert Potter, Lombard, Ill.; State University of lowa 
llege of Medicine, Iowa City, 1890; aged 67; died, in July, 
at the Elmhurst (Ili.) Hospital, of injuries received when his 
automobile was struck by a train. 

William H. Davis, Fairfield, Il].; College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa, 1879; member of the Illinois State 
Medical Society ; aged 77; died, July 9, at the Olney (Ill.) Sani- 
tarium, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

William Henry Wescott, Boston; Harvard University 
edical School, Boston, 1874; member of the Massachusetts 

edical Society; Civil War veteran; aged 88; died, July 8, at 
Belfast, Me., of arteriosclerosis. 

William Underdown Charlton, Wheeling, W. Va.; Uni- 
versity of Maryland School of Medicine, Baltimore, 1908; mem- 
ber of the West Virginia State Medical Association; aged 44; 
died, July 14, of heart ‘disease. 

Benjamin Lombard Lothrop, Buffalo; Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, 1872; member of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York: aged 79; died in June, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage and myocarditis. 

Luther Peck Walbridge, Decatur, Ill.; College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, Keokuk, Iowa, 1884; Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College, New York, 1888; aged 72; died, July 15, of 
heart disease. 

William H. Scott, Dallas City, Ill.; College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Keokuk, lowa, 1885; member of the Illinois 
State Medical Society ; aged 70; died, July 11, of cerebral 
hemorrhage. 

Royden Widmeyer Simmons, Chula Vista, Calif.; Eclectic 
\Medical College, Cincinnati, 1912; served during the World 
War; aged 43; died, July 1, of pulmonary and _ laryngeal 
tuberculosis. 

Max Altman © New York; Baltimore University School of 
Medicine, 1899; on the staff of the Bronx Maternity Hospital; 
aged 55; died, July 8 at the Mount Sinai Hospital, of 
pneumonia. 

Charles L. Lashelle, Lenni Mills, Pa.; Jefferson Medical 
College of Philadelphia, 1887; member of the Medical Society 
of the State of Pennsylvania; aged 74; died, July 9, of 
meningitis, 

George Henry Gray, San Diego, Calif.; Keokuk (lowa) 
Medical College, College of Physicians and Surgeons, 1905; 
‘ged 52; died, June 2, of small spindle cell sarcoma of the right 
arm. 

Charles Platt, Ardmore, Pa.; Hahnemann Medical College 
and Hospital of Philadelphia, 1900; emeritus professor of chem- 
istry and toxicology at his alma mater; aged 59; died, June 13. 

Patrick Joseph Hession ® Graettinger, Iowa; College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Keokuk, 1887; formerly instructor at 
his alma mater; aged 65; died, July 6, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Orrin Sharpe Nye, Rutland, Pa.; Columbus (Ohio) Medical 
College, 1881: member of the Medical Society of the State of 
Pennsylvania; aged 72; died, February 18, of carcinoma. 

Milo B. Stine, Des Moines; Chicago College of Medicine 
and Surgery, 1904; member of the Iowa State Medical Society ; 
aged 48; was killed, July 22, in an airplane accident. 

Elmer Irving Balcom, Whitinsville, Mass.; University of 
Michigan Medical School, Ann Arbor, 1882; aged 72; died, 
July 6, of angina pectoris and coronary thrombosis. 

Joseph Northrop Smith, Shippensburg, Pa.; Homeopathic 
Hospital College, Cleveland, 1887; served during the World 
War; aged 63; died, June 18, of senile dementia. 

Milton S. Marcy, Peoria, Ill.; Chicago Medical College, 
1878; member of the Illinois State Medical Society; aged 73; 
died, July 21, of heart disease and nephritis. 
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Robert Pettit Newman, Brooklyn; Medical Department of 
Columbia College, New York, 1880; aged 71; died, June 18 of 
chronic myocarditis, nephritis and diabetes. 

Frederick Kirkwood Sidley, Denver; Chicago Homeo. 
pathic Medical College, 1897; aged 54; died, July 19, of 
arteriosclerosis and chronic nephritis. 

Leonard Joseph Kiernan, Goshen, N. Y.; Medical Depart. 
ment of the University of Wooster, Cleveland, 1890; aged 64: 
died, July 9, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

John J. E. Woods, Aylmer (East), Que., McGill Uni- 
versity Faculty of Medicine, Montreal, 1875; aged 77; died, 
February 9, of chronic endocarditis. 

C. A. McFadden, Greenville, Texas (licensed, Texas, under 
the Act of 1907); aged 55; died, June 18, at the home of his 
son.in Borger, of chronic nephritis. 

Michael O’Ferrall Dolphin, Harrison, N. J.; L.R.CS. 
Ireland, 1882; formerly president of the board of health of 
Harrison; aged 69; died, June 28. 

Harvey Albert Fox, South English, lowa; Eclectic Medi- 
cal College of the City of New York, 1878; aged 76; died, 
May 8, of cerebral hemorrhage. 

Charles C. Christian, Urbanna, Va.; University of Mary- 
land School of Medicine, Baltimore, 18860; aged 67; died, 
June 7, of nephritis and uremia. 

Charles Catlett Johnson, Aiken, S. C.; Howard Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, Washington, D. C., 1888; aged 67; 
died, June 20, of heart disease. 

Phillip E. Krichbaum, Montclair, N. J.; Hering Medical 
College, Chicago, 1896; aged 58; died, July 17, at Mount 
Robson, B. C., of pneumonia. 

Effie M. Van Derlinder, Beloit, Wis.; Hahnemann Medical 
College and Hospital, Chicago, 1891; aged 72; died, July 17, of 
carcinoma of the esophagus. 

Elmer Clinton Houston, San Francisco; Louisville (Ky.) 
Medical College, 1888; aged 62; died, July 16, of 
sclerosis and hypertension. 

Ellis S. McKinney, Gordonsville, Tenn.; Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Nashville, 1886; aged 70; died, 
January 2, of tuberculosis. 

Andrew J. Kriel, St. 
Louisville, 1890; aged 7 
carditis and nephritis. 

P. A. Dartois, Farnham, Que., Canada; University of 
Montreal Faculty of Medicine, 1806; aged 88; died, June 15, of 
uremia and nephritis. 

Samuel Kirk Jennings, Georgiana, Ala.; Medical Depart- 
ment of the University of Alabama, Mobile, 1904; aged 51; 
died, June 29. 

Willie Walter Matthews, Lakeland, Ia.; Louisville (Ky.) 
Medical College, 1887; aged 68; died, July 9, of carcinoma of 
the throat. 

William H. McClurg, Kokomo, Ind.; Medical College of 
Indiana, Indianapolis, 1887; aged 67; died, June 10 of 
paralysis. 

J. F. Thomas Savary, Pont Rouge, Que., Canada; Laval 
University Faculty of Medicine, Quebec, 1888; aged 64; died, 
April 30. 

Frank J. Wagner, Santa Monica, Calif.; Medico-Chirurgical 
College of Philadelphia, 1901; aged 55; died, June 27, of heart 
disease. 

_ §. Naudain Duer, Philadelphia; University of Pennsylvania 
School of Medicine, Philadelphia, 1890; aged 64; died, June 22 


arterio- 


suis; Kentucky School of Medicine, 
; died, in June, of chronic myo- 


: 


Frank Bright McCann, Greenfield, Ohio; Miami Medical 
College, Cincinnati, 1894; aged 65; died, June 26, of pneumonia. 

Benjamin O. Wilkerson, Girard, Texas.; Louisville (Ky.) 
Medical College, 1894; aged 61; died, April 7, at Synder. 

A. F. Meyer, Cassoday, Kan.; Independent Medical College, 
Chicago, 1891; aged 76; died, May 10, of paralysis. 

William F. Kell, Madison, Ky. (licensed, Kentucky, by 
years of practice) ; aged 72; died, July 15. 

Henry Lockhart, Coalmont, Tenn. (nongraduate) ; aged 57; 
died, June 22, of heart disease. 

CORRECTION 

Dr. Bennett Is Not Dead.—The announcement in THE 
JournaL, July 28, of the death of Dr. Orie Oden Bennett of 
Walkersville, W. Va., was erroneous. Dr. Bennett writes that 
he is alive and well and has taken over the work of the late 
Dr. J. A. Burke of Crawford, who died, March 20. 
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PEDODYNE FOR BUNIONS 


The Mail-Order Quackery of the Hypothetical 
George J. Kay 























7 “Kay Laboratories” of 180 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago, is the trade style used by one George J. Katz in selling 
qu remedies for bunions, corns, chilblains and perspiring 
feet. The name of George J. Katz is not unknown to quackery. 
Some years ago a man of this name engaged in medical mail 
or quackery, exploiting the “Turnock Medical Company,” 
the ir. T. Frank Lynott,” the “Dr. G. B. Abbott,” etc. George 
J. katz, with Sam D. Katz, was indicted by a federal grand 
jury on the charge of operating a fraudulent mail-order concern. 

Nowhere in the advertising matter, follow-up letters and 
ge 1 ballyhoo of the Kay Laboratories does the name of 
(x J. Katz appear. Instead the circular letters are signed 
| e J. Kay,” who, doubtless, is as nonexistent as “Harvey 
| ” of another Chicago fake that preys on the public 
thr th the United 
St mails—the Cass 
] ratories. The 
kK laboratories sell 
tl following prod- 
uct ‘**Pedodyne for 
B ns,” “Pedodyne aS 
( Remover,” “Ped- ’ P 
od Chilblain Rem- Ain 
ed ‘“Pedodyne Foot 
B Comfort” and BUNIONS 
“Pclodyne Foot Pow- Pain Stops Instantly 
” — — Hump Vanishes— 

cde uly _ Jor Bun- ERE is a new, marvelous solvent that ac- 

101 is the item that tually conquers bunions. Stops pain al- 

M Katz seems to most instantly —actua! reduction of the enlarg- 

. ed growth starts so fast that your next pair of 
pl iardest. The ad- shoes can be a size smalier — often two sizes 
wertiseenanie eee Ghea- smaller. And you may prove it by actual test. 
st falsehoods. In Trial FREE 
them: it is claimed that The Pedodyne Process is scientific, and 
the “Pedodyne Solvent} sagetkegunined her. Bor the alia 
Tr ment” will “dis- try — if you'll only clip this Special Coupon 

’ bunions; that it ane oan 
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is miracle of chem- Sass KAY LABORATORIES 
’ . B NAS Deve. S18 

ist and that it j 180 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Til. 

‘ ! nts ek 7 lease t Pedadyne Process, to di 
esents years ol sole Basie formation and’ vestore pormal ease and 








sit and experimen- fj) Gramhaing of efectos Sola, ' 
tati ” Further: i NAM ..cscsccccsecccsccscocescososcocsesssecessee: | 
1 pO Perrrreeeeeee eee ee 
wlyne contains the | ee OL mds inning SO) j 
ts that a sore, swol- 
! inion-afflicted skin 





» crave. It enables 

res to throw off the pus and other poisonous accumulations.” 
Pedodyne will positively astonish you, just as it has thousands of 
ifferers. It is NEW. It is DIFFERENT. It is SCIENTIFIC 
‘edodyne is recognized as the MOST scientific, the MOST sane 


ensible treatment ever devised for bunion-troubles.”’ 


ln purporting to describe “what a bunion really is,” Mr. Katz 
discusses the infected bunion and explains that the pus in such 
a bunion “is the excreta or filth discharged by the germs feeding 
on the weak, flabby, diseased tissue and lubricant.” 

In order that the public and the medical profession might 
know something about this “most scientific” treatment for bunion 
trouble, the A. M. A. Chemical Laboratory was asked to analyze 
the product. The chemists’ report follows : 


LABORATORY REPORT 

“One original package of ‘Pedodyne for Bunions’ (Kay 
Laboratories, 180 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois), 
‘Price $1.00,’ was submitted to the A. M. A. Chemical Labora- 
tory for examination. The contents of the original package 
were: (a) One collapsible tube containing an ointment; (b) One 
carton containing a white powder enclosed in a waxed envelop, 
and (c) One waxed envelop containing thirty-four so-called 
‘protecting tissues, resembling the ordinary pharmaceutical 
powder papers. The following description was printed on the 
outside container : 

Pedodyne for Bunions. Pedodyne for Bunions is two fold, based on 

correct principle of assisting nature in its process of repair. 


drachms) of a black ointment with a slight aromatic o 
resembling camphor, menthol and_ phenol. 
indicated the presence ol salicvlic acid, phenol and combine 
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“The tube (a), containing an ointment, had the following 


matter stamped upon it 


Pedodyne for Bunions Direction tathe the foot as fter 
necessary with Pedodyne Foot Aid, then squeeze from tl tubs 
two strips of the medication on a thin cotton s ire, enough to 
the bunion and of sufficient length to cover well the afflicted area t 
nion Apply and cover with square of protecti1 ti ‘ Hi 
position by putting on stocking or with a 1 piece of adhesive 
Apply fresh dressing once or twice a day unt omplete relief 


“The tube contained approximately 20 grams (about 5 
Qualitative tests 
d 
iodine. Neither free iodine nor petrolatum was found. 
tative determinations yielded the following results 


Quant 


REO BOs stances 1.21 per cent 
“Iodine ... oe ion oe. = 
"EOE ivbcwwaws ey 


“From the foregoing, it may be concluded that a product 
having the essential composition of the ointment part of Ped 
dyne for Bunions may be made by melting 300 parts by weight 
of animal fat and adding 3.6 parts by weight of salicylic acid, 
3.5 parts by weight of phenol and one part by weight of iodine, 
to which is added a relatively small amount of camphor and 
menthol. 

“The carton (b) contained a white powder and bore the 
following information : 





Pedodyne } Aid Should be used in connection with the Pedodyne 
Bunion treat Directions Sprinkle about one-ha ate 
of the powder in a quart of warm water Soak foot in bath 1 
minutes Use foot bath if feet are sore or ache, as often as nece 

il relieved, excepting where feet are very sensitive, then every night 
for a few nights Best results follow when water is as warm as {i 


can comfortably bear 


“The white powder weighed approximately 40.6 Gm. (1.3 0z.). 
Qualitative tests indicated the presence of potassium, aluminum, 
zinc, sodium, sulphate, borate, salicylic acid and tale. Chlorides, 
carbonate, starch and water-soluble alkaline earth metals were 


not found. Quantitative determinations yielded the tollowing 
results 


“Loss in weight (drying over sulphuric acid) 0.81 per cent 


EG MER si idan at ores tee Fecaws , 0.80 
“Boric acid (H:BOs). ern 
“Berax (calculated to NasBs.O;. 1OH.O).... 10.10 
“Tale (acid insoluble)..... ee ere eee 
“Alum (calculated to KAI(SO,). 12H.O).. 4.86 
“Zine (calculated to zinc oxide)..... 'F » eae 


‘From the foregoing, it may be concluded that a preparation 
having the essential composition of Pedodyne Foot Aid may b 
made by mixing together 


of i area 40 parts 
“Boric acid. eee 
“Borax . Se 
“Alum . i ame 
"HE GENEL. . «scree o 
“Salicylic acid...... I 


That a foot bath containing a small amount of boric acid and 
borax and a minute amount of alum and zinc oxide, with 
pinch of salicylic acid, followed by the use of an ointment con 
taining salicylic acid, carbolic acid and iodine, will cure any 
real case of hallux valgus (bunion) is a claim that to physicians 
is obviously false. The claims that such a combination will 
“dissolve” bunions, that it is a “miracle of chemistry,” or tha 
it “represents years of study and -experimentation” are all 
preposterous falsehoods. 


The Ophthalmoscope.—Although Charles Pabbage, in 
1847, devised an instrument for the examination of the interior 
of the eye, he failed to record an account of it, and hence 
the invention and introduction of the ophthalmoscope are uni 
versally ascribed to von Helmholtz, whose description of his 
discovery was published seventy-six years ago. This dis- 
covery gave ophthalmology its place among the exact sciences ; 
it opened up a new field of research—medical ophthalmoscopy. 
—De Schweinitz, G. E.: Bull. New York Acad. of Med., 
July, 1928. 
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Correspondence 


NATURAL VACCINATION AND ITS INFLU- 
ENCE ON THE COURSE OF EPIDEMICS, 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO BUBONIC PLAGUE 


) the Editor:—Preceding or accompanying an outbreak of 

] plague, a similar outbreak occurs among rodents 4 
mild epidemit may suddenly be transformed into a more severe 
type, o vere may be reverted into a milder form 
Mixed types occur, depending on individual susceptibility. 
Observations made in Egypt deal with the mechanism involved 
ch transformations, the role of the bacteriophage, the 


: 1 


m by which rats acquire a natural immunity to the 


ible symptoms, and the sudden disappearance 


( vere mptoms in those having the illness (abortive cases). 
fact has been proved to be due to the presence of a 
hage, thus confirming the general statement of d’Herelle 

that the bacteriophage is concerned in recovery. 


rthermore, it has been found that, prior to an outbreak in 


rats, little variation individual susceptibility is seen, while 
r the epidemic great differences are noted and at the end 
e outbreak most rats appear to have acquired immunity, 


a reason for the sudden cessation of the epidemic. 


lhe assertion of d'Herelle (d’Herelle-Smith: The Bacteri 
ophage and Its Behavior, Philadelphia, Williams and Wilkins 
Company, 1925, p. 508) that the epidemic ceases at the moment 


en all susceptible animals harbor a bacteriophage active for 
iusative organism accounts for the immunity, we found in 
the case of bubonic plague to be incorrect. Usually, the immune 


rats did not harbor a bacteriophage with specific virulence for 


i. pestis, and in case such a bacteriophage was found its 
virulence was weak or moderate and the strong immunity could 
be explained by its presence. The bacteriophage may 
ihit or abort the disease, but its presence per se is not the 

ise of the immunity. How is an exogenous immunity pos- 
bl An acquired durable immunity cannot be solely explained 
by such an exogenous mechanism because the bacteriophage 


ippears or is weakened in time as to be of little value in 


1st This d'Herelle himself has observed in the case ot 
he barbone. He was, however, able to immunize with the 
bacterial products (lytic products) but did not pay any further 
ittention to this phenomenon 
[he specific factors affecting changes of susceptibility we 
found experimentally to be dual in nature. They con- 
cern the question of soluble bacterial products (products of 
bacteriophage lysis) leading to natural immunity or to hyper 
isceptibility depending on absorbed quantities of these products. 
he second factor is the natural disease leading to immunity 
following recovery 
When we take these bacterial products into consideration, 
the problem of an acquired natural immunity to plague resolves 
itself into the following: A plague bacillus of low virulence is 
introduced into a community free from the disease. A mild 
epidemic follows. By gradual passage, the virulence of the 
organism slowly increases. As now the bacteriophage becomes 
adapted to the plague bacillus, bacterial products (lytic products) 
are liberated, first in small and later in large quantities. Small 
quantities of the soluble products may tend to sensitize the host 
following absorption, while larger quantities lead to a process 
of immunization. When, by this means, sensitization 1s preva- 
lent, the disease suddenly acquires severity. With this increase 
of severity, more lytic products are obtained and immunization 
starts. The severity of the outbreak must now diminish and 
the epidemic as a sequence therefore also. Natural immuniza- 
tion is then a vaccination with sufficient lytic products of the 
bacteria. The phage is simply the maker of the natural vaccine. 
Natural sensitization is similarly explained. Since we found 


Jour. A. M. A. 

Ava. 11, 1928 
the bacteriophage in fleas, it is to be assumed that products 
of bacteriophage lysis may be formed in thts insect with the 
result that flea bites may sensitize or immunize, depending on 
the amount injected. Immunization with killed bacteria is not a 
natural process and leaves insufficient immunity. This type of 
immunization may even sensitize and tends to inhibit the natural 
processes of recovery. We have seen complication in patients 
who have been vaccinated. The mortality in this group 


vas 

found to be higher than in the nonvaccinated group. 
Assuming the factors mentioned, we may state that only 
when the disease has completely invaded a country does acquired 
natural immunity occur. At this time the disease becomes 
endemic. This is the condition in Egypt and will be the con- 


dition in Java, where the process of invasion is still in progress. 

The process of natural immunization can by the foregoing 
method be artificially enhanced by means of products of bac- 
teriophagy. The process of natural recovery we have succeeded 
in bringing about by the injection of a potent bacteriophage. 
The results were most striking even in the most severe toxic 
cases of bubonic plague in man. 

Plague is a matter of great concern. The disease spares no 
country and it is unwise to be lulled into a sense of security by 
its apparent impotence to spread in any particular country. The 
longer a country has been free from the disease, the greater the 
danger when attacked. 

The experiments performed will appear in the publication of 
the International Quarantine Board of Egypt at Alexandri 

WiLLemM Doorenpos, Suez, Egypt 

Chief, Bacteriological Service, International 

Quarantine Board of Egypt. 


EFFECTS OF MASSAGE OF AREA AFTER 
INJECTION OF EPINEPHRINE 


To the Editor:—Several articles have recently appeared in 
which were cited certain long-continued beneficial effects in 
asthmatic patients resulting from the massage at intervals of 
the site at which solution of epinephrine hydrochloride, 1 : 1,000, 
had been hypodermically injected. In a recent severe urticaria 
following the administration of 1,500 units of tetanus antitoxin 
to the writer, no such benefit could be subjectively or objectively 
noted following massage of the sites of the injection of 0.5 cc. 
of solution of epinephrine hydrochloride, 1: 1,000, at the end of 
two and three hour periods. I was passively immunized with 
diphtheria antitoxin in 1918. No urticaria followed. June 24, 
1928, a deep, crushed, contaminated wound was received. It 
seemed advisable to administer an immunizing injection of 
tetanus antitoxin. A preliminary test did not show any signs 
of sensitization unduly to the horse protein, and the antitoxia 
was subcutaneously administered. June 29, general urticaria 
of the skin developed, accompanied by urticarial lesions of the 
mucous membranes of the lips and some disturbance of the 
larynx, manifested by hoarseness and a partial aphonia. 
This attack persisted thirty-six hours and was relieved only by 
subcutaneous injections of solution of epinephrine hydrochloride. 
Relief from such therapy lasted for about two hours. Massage 
at the end of two, two-and-one-half and three hours failed to 
decrease the progressive enlargement of the urticarial wheals 
or the recurring laryngeal symptoms. Six therapeutic injections 
of epinephrine were required during this attack. July 3, the 
urticaria reappeared in a milder degree, persisted for about 
twenty hours, and was made tolerable by two injections of 
epinephrine. Massage of the blanched sites of injection two 
hours after each injection and again three hours after injection 
failed to decrease the intenseness of the urticarial eruption and 
its itching. 

In one of the cases of asthma cited, relief could be obtained 
from attacks by massaging the epinephrine sites as late as 
eighteen hours after the administration of the epinephrine. 





QUERIES AND 


epinephrine used in my experience was not over a few 


mi s old, was in ampules, and had been kept in the dark. 
] cannot explain this adverse observation on any other grounds 
than a different pathologic condition possibly in asthma and 
set sickness, or a possible personal peculiarity in the action 
of epinephrine. A. G. Goutp, M.D., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Queries and Minor Notes 


COMMUNICATIONS and queries on postal cards will not 
Every letter must contain the writer's name and address, 
will be omitted, on request. 


TREATMENT OF ECZEMA 
Editor What is the cause and treatment of eczema appearing 
it y skin, following the application of water? Kindly omit name 
M.D., West Virginia 





vER.—A dry skin is vulnerable to external irritants; as 


su ted, in this case an eczema or dermatitis (the same thing), 
} robably been produced by excessive use of water, especially 
of » and water. Such a skin can be made much more 


by greasing lightly with cold cream as often as neces- 
keep it soft and pliable. Of course, such a patient 
avoid the excessive use of soap and water and, when 
‘ s necessary, should use a bland toilet soap; that means 
the reputable toilet soaps which are not medicated or 


d t from ordinary soap. Aiter eczema develops it should 
I juently greased with a bland ointment, such as cold 
( or zinc oxide ointment. There is probably more to the 
( han is implied in the question. If it is simply an irritant 
( there are probably other irritants which are at fault as 
we s water; but, assuming that the case is simply one in 
v a dry skin is irritated by water, the treatment outlined 
cient. 


CLIMATE FOR RHEUMATIC FEVER 


Editor I have a patient with acute rheumatic fever who, I 
iT 1 develop a cardiac complication The child is on the road 
nvalescence, and it has been suggested that he be sent to Arizona 
t the possibility of another attack in this climate I should like 
t your opinion about this idea, and should also like to know of some 
ps or schools in Arizona where such a child may be sent and be 
he guidance of a physician directly or indirectly connected with 

t Please omit name. M.D.. Connecticut. 


ER.—The infection responsible for acute arthritis usually 


g access to the circulation through the upper respiratory 
tr As such infections are rather infrequent during the 
r and autumn, it would probably be safe to keep the 
( t home until the beginning of winter. There are many 
1 in the Southwest, especially in southern Arizona, where 
su child might be sent. <A letter sent to the superintendent 
ol ols at Phoenix, Ariz., would enable one to secure the 
de 1 information. 
ISSIBLE DIAGNOSIS OF EPILEPSY WITH ASSO- 
CIATED INJURY AND INFECTION 
Editor A man, aged 50, married, was injured in the lumbar 
re head and neck in October, 1927 One month after the injury, 
scess developed in the lumbar region, opened and drained, healed and 
then developed again. This happened three times, and the third time I 
1a small piece of bone. The patient, about a year previous to the 
had four “‘spells."” Since the injury the spells have increased 
gnosis has been made of epilepsy. The Wassermann blood and 
S| fluid tests are negative. The patient has as many as five epileptic 
i daily. Three physicians: report that the x-ray does not show any 
tr e with the lumbar spine; also the injury did not have any effect 
on the epilepsy, and that the abscess in the lumbar region is caused from 
an « syphilitic condition. The other physicians and I believe that 
sy] is not the cause of the abscess in the lumbar region and that it 
cor from the injury. My reading of the x-ray plate shows that there 
is a density in the lumbar region and that the man has myelitis. My 
removal of a piece of bone aids in this diagnosis. Allowing that the 


patient had four attacks of the epilepsy during the year prior to his injury, 
I believe that the injury has aggravated the condition and caused the 
attacks to become more frequent. If possible, please inform me which 
one is nearer correct in the diagnosis. I hold that the patient does not 
have syphilis on account of the Wassermann reaction being negative. Do 
you think [ am correct? What percentage of Wassermann tests are 
failures? D. E. Litrte, M.D., Eufaula, Okla. 


ANSWER.—Syphilis does not cause suppuration; invasion with 
pyogenic organisms must have occurred to account for the 
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abscesses, and it seems at least more probable that this resulted 
from the trauma and not from an antecedent syphilitic infection 
Presumably, by the term myelitis is meant an osteomyelitis of 
the vertebrae with resultant bony sequestrum; pyogenic infe 
tions of bone of this type are common after trauma but are 
rare, if they occur, in the course of syphilis. When the Wasser 
mann reactions of the blood and spinal fluid are negative, esp 
cially if this result is confirmed by repetition of the tests, and 


the cytologic and chemical examinations of the fluid are normal, 


the burden of proving the existence of antecedent syphilis rest 


with the proponents of this explanation. The occurrence of 
epileptic convulsions for the first time in a man over 40 years 
of age should always lead to the expectation that there is som 
organic lesion in the brain. Probably the most frequent cause 
of such seizures at this age is the existence of chronic disease of 


the cerebral arteries, though there are many other conditions 
that may have this effect. Chronic arterial disease 1s sometime 

a late manifestation of syphilis; under these circumstances, how 
ever, there is practically always positive evidence to be secured 
from serologic studies of the blood and spinal fluid. It 1s not 
permissible to conclude that because a man of 50 has convulsive 
seizures he has had syphilis. A condition of chronic bone dis 
ease, with suppuration, could unquestionably have the effect ot 
aggravating a condition of epilepsy due to chronic arterial di 

ease; the toxemia resulting from the abscess may itself cau 

endarteritis and convulsions. If the bone disease was the result 
of the injury, it is justifiable to conclude that the aggravatio 
of the epileptic condition was a result of the trauma 


QUESTION OF REMOVAL OF DEAD FETUS IN 





UTERUS 

To the Editor A patient, aged 36, in her second pregnar 
denly developed symptoms suggestive of death of the fet n uter 
sixth month. There was increased blood pressure, swelling of the face 
and extremities, headache, 25 per cent by volume of albumin in the urine 
cessation of the fetal heart tones and placental bruit After the se 
week all these symptoms subsided The patient now feels nort except 
for heaviness in the region of the bladder, some backact trequent 
menstruation and a slight, offensive serosanguineous vaginal dischargs A 
physician seen in consultation admitted that there was 1 fe in ut 
but advised no interference with the natural processes, on the ground that 
if a fetus is dead it will de r tself The time w elapsed f 
weeks and, as I say, all evidence shows death to the t The I 
is even conscious of carrying a dead baby What could you advise 
condition of this character? Please omit name M.D.. Ch 


ANSWER.—It may be wise to try to get the uterus to empty 
itself by giving quinine, castor oil, a hot enema and solution of 
pituitary. Two or three of these treatments are permissible 
It would be well to delay local intervention for a short time 
to get rid of a possible vaginal infection. Instillation of 10 c 
of a 3 per cent mercurochrome solution high in the fornix twic: 
daily while waiting has been recommended. A _ bacteriologi 
examination of the vaginal contents might give some idea of 
the safety of local intervention. 


RELATIONSHIP OF CHANCRE OF SYPHILIS, WASSER 
MANN TEST AND TREATMENT 


| he Editor Given a case of syphilis in primary chancre stage 
two wecks’ duration, and showing positive under dark field examination 
and treatments to be started in the next few days of constitutional nature, 
would a continued negative blood for many months to come be possible 
And would negative blood be an indication or a suggestion of an erroneous 
finding in dark field examination? Or say the patient would not receive 
antisyphilitic treatment for six to twelve weeks or longer, could the blood 
still remain negative without secondaries? Would it be a suggestion that 
an error had been made in the examination by dark field? M.D 

ANSWER.— The clinical diagnosis of the primary lesion of 


syphilis is absolutely confirmed by the finding of Spirochaeta 
pallida on a dark field examination. Many leading syphilol 
ogists feel that the diagnosis of the chancre is no longer a 
clinical problem but a laboratory procedure (Stokes) An 
untreated chancre of two weeks’ duration should, of course, be 
dark field positive ; but the proportion of positive blo« rd W asser- 
mann reactions by the end of the second week would not exceed 
from 35 to 50 per cent. Institution and continuation of the 
proper treatment of a seronegative chancre will usually prevent 
the blood Wassermann from becoming positive. Lack of treat- 
ment for from six to twelve weeks or longer favors a larger 
proportion of positive Wassermann reactions, the percentage 
increasing steadily to 80 per cent or more at the end of the 
eighth week (Craig). The secondary stage usually appears on 
the average about eight weeks following the appearance of the 
chancre, but this interval is subject to wide variations. Should 
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econdary manifestations become evident, the blood Wasser 

ction alt t invariably bécomes positive and remains 

ive it 1 treatment is instituted. However, there mav be 

evidence either dermatologically or constitutionally that th 
l be eneral 2 in fact, tatistics show that 

60 per « of patients found to have syphilis 1 

life « ve no history of secondary lesions of any descrip 


ive dark field was found in a suspected chancre 


thie ecognition of the morphology or Spire 
1e lesi was the primary stage of the onset of 
( 1 1 FOR RHEUMATISM 
! ot ! ‘ ri vit that was 
I 1 seen any description of the 4 t 
I V y 1 have mad y vestigatio t 
i ti If you have 1 made any study 
give me me referen f u WwW h 
| t i ] ae ¢ M D M gal 
\n article “Eine neue aussichtsreiche Behand- 
des Rheumatismus” by Dr. Robert Latzel (Wien 
N 19, 1927, p. 654) reports the use of 
( th.” No definite statement in regard to the composition 
of ( yth is contained in the article. The product is vaguely 


d as a =“zyklohexatrikupyridin§ sulfonsaures  Pyra- 


\ note “Klinische Erfahrungen mit ‘Causyth’ bei Grippe und 
Polvarthritis” by Dr. I. Kastein (Klin. Wchnschr., Aug. 6, 
927 1542) reports favorably on the use of “Causyth” in 


duct does not appear to be marketed 1n the United 


firm has requested its consideration by the Council 
Pharmacy and Chemistry. 


CLIMATOLOGY AND SYNOVITIS 





Nit ply information relative to the value and 
te for a woman, aged 25, with a synovitis 
lly all joints within the past four years, char- 
‘ I ellit ut the joint with limitation of motion and pain 
evening or in damp or windy weather rh 
‘ period of weeks by remission and later recurrence in 
X-ray exan tion does not reveal any joint surface 
ment Careful studi f this patient have tailed to reveal the 
poss xception of a persistent forty-eight hour residue 
f i within the true pelvis. Please omit name. 
M.D., New Y 
\ \ If this patient, preceding her exacerbations, 
re 1 acute upper respiratory tract infection as a coryza 
opharyngitis, or in case she is subject to a nasopharyngeal 
itarrh, residence in a dry climate might be beneficial. It is 
probable that patiegts of this type who are benefited in 
climate have been subject to some nasopharyngeal infection 
which under the proper atmospheric conditions subsides. If 
were going West in the winter, Phoenix, Tucson or Castle 
Hot Springs, Ariz., would give her a satisfactory climate If 
the summer, however, it would be necessary to 
to a higher altitude, such as Albuquerque, N. M., or 
I ( ? \! 
S M A AND COW’S MILK 
th Edit | m interested in the child food S. M. A Will you 
} y al er these « stions: 1. Is it derived from cow’s milk 2. Can 
bstitute for w’s milk 3. If it is not cow’s milk, can fresh 
milk ed the food +. Can cow’s milk be given at alter- 
feedings I in the class with condensed milk? 


Mary L. Rosenstiert, M.D., Freeport, Ill. 

ANSWER.—l. Yes 

2. Yes, tor infants who are deprived of a sufficient amount of 
human milk, or for older children who tend to be constipated. 

3. Some physicians have mixed cow’s milk and S. M. A. in 
varying proportions when they are anxious to get older children 
to become accustomed to the taste of S. M. A. Boiled skim 
milk also is added to S. M. A. if the infant to be fed is pre- 
mature or is suffering from an infection. A common mixture 
used is two parts of the Concentrated Liquid S. M. A. or of 
Double Strength Powdered S. M. A., one part of boiled skim 
milk, and one part of boiled water. 

4. Yes, if the child is above the age of 1 year. Giving cow’s 
milk at an earlier age would offset some of the advantages 
obtained by feeding S. M. A. 

5. No; because condensed milk has a low protein, mineral 
and fat content and a very high sugar content, whereas S. M. A. 
has a low protein content, a high tat content and a high lactose 
content, it having approximately the same protein, fat and 
carbohydrate content as has human milk. 
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Ave. 11 128 
RELIEF OF LIGHTNING PAINS OF LOCOMOTOR 
ATAXIA 
i t i ’ VM t e do I the relief of the ligh 1 s 
in tl t I ‘ case which notl eems t e 
exce t ne > © ¢ ne sphe ¢ «a 
' t dut t} f these ; cks t ’ 1 » 
he ve ] V I e of neoarsphenamine nd 1 ry “ 
they best given « ! rest period Please or I r 
M.D., I 
ANSWER.—The pains in the legs can often be relieved by 
the use of epidural (not intraspinal) injections of physiologic 
solution of sodium chloride or procaine hydrochloride. Refer 
ence to the technic of this procedure will be found in the ticle 


by Hassin (THE JouRNAL, February 25, p. 605), who advocate 
in properly selected cases the administration of neoarsphenamine 


by this route and reports successful results as well as one 
fatality from the method. Presumably the administrat of 
acetanilid has been tried ; it will often secure relief, thor 1 it 
should be used only under the immediate direction of the $i- 
cian. With regard to the use of iodides, it is preferable to 
administer them during the intervals between the cout of 
mercury or mercury compounds, as iodides appear to molilize 


mercury and promote its excretion from the body. 


SLEEP AND INSOMNIA 





To the Editor In your editorial “Sleep’’ in Tue Journat, Ji 16, 
is the sentence Res] iration, heart rate and blood pressure sh la 
marked decrease in insomnia, but this decrease was mainly du the 
greater muscular relaxation of the sleepy person.”’ I do not understand 
this sentence as it is written. It has been my observation that the son 
with insomnia is not a sleepy person—trather quite the reverse ie | 
have also found that the victim of insomnia does not, as a rule, « ya 
decreased respiration, heart rate or blood pressure—again, qu the 
reverse It seems to me that the sentence should have read “marked 
decrease in sleep,’’ rather than such in “‘insomnia.’’ In insomnia have 
almost invariably found the victim more or less excited and with the 
functions increased, rather than the reverse As worded, the sent is, 
no doubt, the result of a subconscious error which escaped th of 
both writer and proofreader, for we all know that the victim of 1 nia 
is not, as a rule, a sleepy person. As a rule, quite the reverse il 


right relative to my idea of the sentence as a whole 


Georce L. Servoss, M.D., Reno, 

ANSWER.—The sentence to which our correspondent tikes 
exception is an exact repetition of the statement of KI an 
(Kleitman, N.: Studies on the Physiology of Sleep: 1 he 
Effect of Prolonged Sleeplessness on Man, Am. J. P!/ il. 
66:67 [Sept.] 1923). This investigator was dealing with experi 
mental insomnia or enforced sleeplessness in man. uch 
deprivation of sleep differs from the form of insomnia that our 
correspondent evidently had in mind. In the latter case there 
is presumably no relaxation—hence the failure or inability to 
sleep. Kleitman was dealing with persons prevented from s!cep- 
ing during a period of from forty to 115 hours. Such individuals 
are not excited. but rather the reverse. For the type to m 


our correspondent refers, muscular relaxation is the sine qua 


non ot sleep. 


“WOODBRIDGE” TREATMENT FOR TYPHOID 


To the Editor A number of years ago, when typhoid was mor om 
mon than at present, tl ‘Woodbridge” treatment was common ong 
some practitioners There were two different tablets, the form for 
both of which I have, but I have not the directions for using them to 
frequency and continuance. Could you supply me with these dir« ns? 
It was claimed that these tablets would generally shorten and sometimes 


abort the attack. Kindly omit name. M.D., Ontat 


~) 
1895, p. 2) gives the following directions for the administration 
of his medicines : 


ANSWER. — John Eliot Woodbridge (THrt JourNat, Jan. 5 


Begin the treatment wit‘: a tablet of formula No. 1 (resin of podophyl- 
lin, Yeo grain; mild mercurous chloride, 4g grain, and aromatics) every 
fifteen minutes 

No laxative effect should be produced during the first twenty-four hours, 
the object being to secure the antiseptic before the eliminative effect ot the 
remedy. During the second period of twenty-four hours, not less than 
five or six free evacuations of the bowels should be secured. 

Formula 2 (similar to formula 1) should be given every two hours. 

One or more tablets every hour or two should be given with formula 1 
as frequently and in as large doses as possible without producing too much 
laxative effect and as long as necessary if no symptoms of ptyalin [sic] 
(a wholly unnecessary complication) appear, in which event they must 
be discontinued promptly, for a day or two and if necessary chlorate of 
soda or potash given, returning as soon as possible to formulas 1 and 2. 
The object is to give these remedies as freely as possible at first, and then 
so gradually reduce the size and frequency of the doses as to allow the 
movements of the bowels to become less and less frequent, until, as the 
temperature approaches normal, the movements shall be reduced to one or 
two each day. About the fourth or fifth day, begin formula 3 every 
three hours (guaiacol carbonate, 3 grains, aromatics). 
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The author believes that “this treatment begun early and 
intelligently carried out will, if the remedies are pure, active 
and properly prepared, abort typhoid fever and a death from 
the disease will be unknown.’ 

However, though the treatment has been given a fair trial, 
it has been proved not only erroneous in theory but useless and 


even harmful in practice. It has been so thoroughly abandoned 
that no reference to it can be found in modern or moderately 
old books, and even in large special treatises on typhoid. It 1s 


evidently buried for good; why revive it? 


—___—___ —_—_ ——_ —_—$—___ 


Medical Education, Registration and 
Hospital Service 


COMING EXAMINATIONS 


‘ KA: Juneau, Sept. 4. Sec., Dr. Harry C. DeVighne, Juneau 
} NAL Boarp OF Mepicat EXAMINERS: Parts 1 and 2, at all 
Cc \ schools, Sept. 12-14 Exec. Sec., Dr. E. S. Elwood, N. E. Cor. 
15t 1 Locust Sts., Philadelphia 
Hampsuire: Concord, Sept. 13-14. Sec., Dr. Charles Duncan, 
C N. H. 
York: New York, Albany, Syracuse and Buffalo, Sept. 17-2 
( f State Department of Education, Mr. H J. Hamilton, Educational 
J \lbany, N. Y 
( oma: Oklahoma City, Sept. 11-12 Sec., Dr. J. M. Byrum, 
S e, Okla. 


| o Rico: San Juan, Sept. 4. Sec., Dr. D. A. Biascoechea, B 
804 n Juan. 
ONSIN: Basi Science Board, Madison, Sept. 15. Sec., Prof. 
R Sauer, 3410 Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee 


Nevada May Examination 


Edward E. Hamer, secretary of the Board of Medical 


E iners of Nevada, reports the written examination held at 
( 1 City, May 7-9, 1928. The examination covered 11 sub- 
ject. and included 110 questions. An average of 75 per cent 
wa: required to pass. Of the 4 candidates examined, 2 passed 
i! > failed. Three physicians were licensed by reciprocity. 
| following colleges were represented: 
oe Year Per 
{ ge — Grad. Cent 
K City College of Medicine & Surgery........... (1922) 81.7 
{ University Medical College....... , wTTTt Te (1915) 93.8 
: Year Per 
( we acacracid Grad. Cent 
M ph. De, Ciao chick cide cetccernseeeseds (1897) 57.6 
Ur sity of Wurzburg, Germany.........-++eeeeeees (1925)* 53.9 


Year Reciprocity 


College LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY Grad with 
B — ae PPT eT eT Tr erT Terr ..(1910) Penna. 
St iis University School of Medicine... eer), Utah 
( ton University School of Medicine.. .. (1926) Nebraska 


Diploma declared null and void because degree was based on incorrect 
nts and presuppositions. 


Kansas June Examination 

r. Albert S. Ross, secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
Medical Registration and Examination, reports the written and 
practical examination held at Kansas City, June 19-21, 1928. 
The examination covered 10 subjects and included 100 ques- 
tions. An average of 75 per cent was required to pass. There 
were 43 candidates examined, and all passed. Eight physicians 
were licensed by reciprocity. The following colleges were 
represented : 


— Year Per 

College iia aie Grad. Cent 
R Medical College........... ipetas a eneteuaweees (1928) 92.6, 92 8 
Keokuk Medical College of Phys. and Surgs.......... (1901) 84.7 
University of Kansas School of Medicine............. (1928) 83.4, 


. 86, 86.4, 86.9, 87.1, 87.3, 87.7, 87.7, 88 5, 88.7, 
9, 89. 89.2, 89.5, 89 5, 89.6, 89.9, 90, 90.1, 90.1, 
8, 90.9, 91.2, 91.5, 91.6, 92.1, 92.2, 92.6, 92.8, 93.2 


Johns Hopkins University School of Medicine......... (1926) 90.1 
Washington University School of Medicine............(1928) 87.5 
Creighton University School of Medicine......... (1928) 85, 85.3, 85.4 
University of Nebraska College of Medicine........... (1928) 87.3, 89.4 
Meharry Medical College........ SOR SA RE Ee ae Pep - (1927) 88 
McGill University Faculty of Medicine............... (1928) 89.9 
Coliein LICENSED BY RECIPROCITY — a” Yan 
University of Arkansas School of Medicine.......... (1927) Arkansas 
University of Illinois College of Medicine........... (1913) Illinois 
University of Louisville School of Medicine.......... (1926) Kentucky 
University Medical College of Kansas City.......... (1907) Oklahoma 
St. Louis University School of Medicine............ (1925) Missouri 
Washington University School of Medicine........... (1895) Missouri 
Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia....... Sine cQeeaeD Missouri 
University of Pennsylvania Schoo) ot Medicine...... (1925) Missouri 
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Book Notices 


HANDBUCH DER NORMALEN UND PATHOLOGISCHEN PHYSIOLOGIE M11 


BERUCKSICHTIGUNG DER EXPERIMENTELLEN PHARMAKOLOGIE Herau 
geben von A. Bethe, G. v. Bergmann, G. Embden, und A. Ellinger 
Band X Spezielle Physiologie des Zentralnervensystems der Wirbeltiere 
Von A. Béhme, Graham Brown, usw., usw Paper Price, 110 mark 
Pp. 1284, with 214 illustrations Jerlin: Julius Springer, 1927 


The various sections of this volume deal with cerebral circu 
lation, dorsal and ventral roots, laws of reflex action, cerebral 
pressure, concussion of the brain, shock, topographic physiology 
of the spinal cord, the medulla, the region of the corpora 
quadrigemina, the cerebellum, physiology of the basal ganglions, 
the cerebral hemisphere, reaction times, cerebral localization, 
conduction paths of the cord, flaccid and spastic paralysis, clini 
cally important reflexes, pharmacology of the central nervou 
system, autonomic nervous system, pharmacology of the vege 
tative nervous system, trophic influences of the nervous system, 
normal and pathologic physiology of the cerebrospinal fluid, and 
diseases of the central nervous system of animals. It is mani 
festly impossible to attempt a detailed review of all the individual 
chapters; but certainly the neurologist will want to have this 
volume on his shelves as a work of reference, particularly whe 
he knows that the scientific and clinical talent of Germany art 
1 Graham Brown 
(Cardiff) is responsible for the section on the cerebral hemi 
spheres. As volume after volume of the Handbuch appears, on 
must marvel both at the courage of the editors in undertaking 
this herculean task and at the precision and dispatch with which 
the series is nearing completion. The medical world owes the 
editors and collaborators as well as the publishers an unending 
debt of gratitude, for the series when completed will remain for 
years to come the reference handbook and working tool for all 
those who are working in physiology or the allied sciences. 


responsible for the critical compilation. 


THe MepicaL DEPARTMENT OF THE Unitep States ARMY IN TI 
Wortp War Volume XIII. Part 1. Physical Reconstruction a 
Vocational Education. By Maj. A. G. Crane, S. (¢ Part The Art 
Nurse Corps By Julia C. Stimson, Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps 


Prepared under the direction of Maj. Gen. M. W. Ireland, the Surge 
General Cloth. Price, $3 Pp. 998, with illustrations. Washingtor 
Government Printing Office, 1927, 

This volume is in two parts, the first having to do with the 
reconstruction of disabled soldiers and the second with the 
army nurse corps. Reconstruction was a new field of activity 
as far as the army was concerned. When the United States 
entered the war, the other nations had already evolved elaborate 
systems to restore the wounded to military duty and had pro 
vided a system of pensions for those who could not be restored 
to economic capacity. The reconstruction program of the United 
States at first emphasized three points: (1) Reconstruction work 
was expected to fall under the jurisdiction of the orthopedic 
department ; (2) only such reconstruction work would be under 
taken overseas as was expected to return the patient to duty; 
(3) military reconstruction would lead directly and shortly to 
industrial rehabilitation. Shortly after this country declared 
war, the common chairman of the committees appointed by the 
orthopedic section of the American Medical Association and by 
the American Orthopedic Association, who had been commis 
sioned in the reserve corps, was ordered to Europe to study the 
orthopedic work of the British army. A report indicated that the 
problem of reconstruction was too broad to be confined to 
orthopedics alone. A division of special hospitals and physical 
reconstruction, formed in the Surgeon General's Office in August, 
1917, was occupied several months in laying plans, selecting 
hospitals and preparing literature on reconstruction. In March, 
1918, an eminent surgeon in the reserve corps was made chief 
of the division of special hospitals and physical reconstruction 
with instruction to coordinate all activities relating to physical 
reconstruction. One of his first steps was to formulate a build- 
ing program for reconstruction hospitals, but the plan was not 
adopted in detail and was further greatly modified because of 
the armistice. Hospitals already in existence were designated 
to take up the work. Reconstruction in the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces did not become so highly organized as it was 
in the United States nor was it intended that it should, as the 
majority of the patients in France were orthopedic cases. 








Physical therapy was practiced at the Savenay hospital center 
| occupational therapy at base hospital number 9 at Cha- 





iuroux. This volume 1s more a consideration of the educa- 
tional phase of reconstruction than of reconstruction by means 
surgery. The educational reconstruction work varied from 
ours¢ in truck ardening, linotype operating, automobile 


ry making to typewriting. The greater 
number of the orthopedic cases after 1918 consisted of amputa 


r 
! nd fractures complicated by osteomyelitis. These were 
concentrated in Walter Reed and Letterman General hospitals, 
the base hospitals at Fort Riley and Fort Sam Houston, and 
out fiiteen other temporary hospitals. The medical depart- 
rmulated its policy for the care of the mentally disabled 


investigating how other armies cared for these patients, 


la< ittec the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
visited Canada to study methods. Special hospitals for mental 
patients were established at Fort Porter, N. Y., and East Nor- 
Ik, M The work for the blind was concentrated at one 
ital near Baltimore (general hospital number 7) where 

g 1918 there were 105 enrolments for training. A _ sepa- 

rate rvice to rehabilitate those with defects of hearing and 


eech was established in general hospital number 11, Cape 


M \ opened in July, 1918, where fifty-eight patients were 
enrolled by the end of 1918. In tuberculosis hospitals it was 
( ult i me cases to persuade the chiefs of service to allow 


cercise in any form, so shop work was not 
iospitals except as a test before discharge. How 


er, other forms of reconstruction and educational work were 
developed in tuberculosis hospitals after the patients had been 
refully classified and .courses had been fitted to their needs. 
lhe development battalion was a new army institution. It 
first suggested by the orthopedic surgeon from Camp 


Kearny, California. The idea originated almost simultaneously, 


however, in widely separated parts of the country. Early in 
1918 the Surg General's Office prepared a memorandum 
requesting authority to organize development battalions which 
were to relieve divisions and other organizations of unfit men, 
to conduct intensive training of these men, to make them fit 

ich d they could be trained to perform, and to dis 


ree those who were found unfit to perform the duties of a 


ldier. It turned out that a large proportion of the men 
insferred to the development battalions had venereal diseases 
hich needed treatment but that the men did not need confine- 
t in a hospital. Enrolment in the development battalions, 
of Nov. 11, 1918, numbered more than 200,000. About 68 
| these men were reclaimed and assigned to some 
\ section of this book is given over to the 


wellare organizations. 
\fter soldiers were released from the army, their reconstruc- 
tion program was continued by the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 


ance, the Federal Board for Vocational Education, and the 
Veterans’ Bureau. The Bureau of War Risk Insurance was 
established in 1914 to insure vessels against the hazards of 
war. Its functions were extended in October so radically that 
its main function became the insurance of the lives and physical 
ability of soldiers and sailors. Its functions were further 
amended in 1919 to furnish disabled soldiers and sailors “rea- 

nable” medical and hospital service, including wheel chairs, 
rtificial limbs and similar equipment. The medical work of 
the bureau was given to the U. S. Public Health Service in 
March, 1919, with authority to buy or lease hospitals, and 
equipment. Rehabilitation work was an accessory function of 
the U. S. Public Health Service, but now it became the pre- 
dominant activity. This work overshadowed the parent organ- 
ization, making it unwieldy. To prepare for legislative relief, 
medical officers from the fourteen districts were called to 
Washington. A new organization was authorized by Congress 
in August, 1921, to take over the medical care, vocational edu- 
ition and compensation work. It was called the U. S. Veterans’ 
au. Mention should be made also of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, created in February, 1917, and comprising 
the Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce and Labor, the U. 5S. 
Commissioner of Education, and three citizens to be appointed 
by the President, one representative of manufacturing interests, 
one of agriculture and one of labor. In training disabled men 
to make a livelihood, this board utilized existing institutions 
instead of operating schools, and it offered about 250 training 
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Jour. A. M. A, 
Auc. 11, 1928 


courses and the same number of placement trainings. In the 
early part of its work, placement training was almost impossible 
because of the wage situation; the small wage which ; any 
employers gave to these men led to interminable difficulty in 
regard to the reduction in compensation, and in July, 1918, the 
board decided to disregard any wage paid to a student ip 
training. 


Reconstruction cannot be evaluated entirely in figures. Dur- 
ing 1919, the number in the educational service in the my 
hospitals varied monthly from about 8,000 to 30,000, and the 
actual number of men reached during the first six months of 
the year was more than 110,000. Many of these educational 


courses with the actual exercises used in rehabilitation work 
are found in the appendix, which is a large part of this book, 

There were 403 nurses in the army nurse corps when the 
war started, and in November, 1918, there were 21,480. Up to 
the armistice, four army nurses attached to the first six its 


that went to France died and two others died as a result of 
an accident on the S. S. Mongolia. Three others attached to 
base hospital number 2 were wounded in a German air raid, 
There were nurses on duty also in Roumania, Italy, Siberia 
and Porto Rico. 


PRAITE p’'urROLOGIE. Tome I et II. Par G. Marion, professeur égé 
a la Faculté de meédecir le Paris Second edition Cloth Pri 200 
francs. Pp. 1192, with illustrations Paris: Masson & Cie, 1928 

In this edition, Marion’s excellent treatise on urology has 
been completely revised and brought down to date, particular 
attention being given to the progress made since the appear:ince 
of the first edition in 1921. Several chapters have been ac led, 
including chapters on cystography, pyelography, infarct of the 
kidney, interureteral bar, congenital hypertrophy of the nec\: of 
the bladder, urinary surgery in diabetes, and vesical biopsies 
Certain of the operative procedures described in the first edition 
have been modified in accordance with the author’s experic ice. 
He has also added a number of colored illustrations shov ing 
various types of the more common pathologic conditions nd 
in the bladder. Similarly, the number of color plates in the 
work has been more than doubled, the present edition ha ing 
about fifty new illustrations and sixteen new color plates. he 
subject matter includes a complete presentation of mo ‘ern 
urology in a practical manner. It includes the gross micro ic 
anatomy of the urinary organs; a chapter on the various me Is 
of examination, both clinical and laboratory, including chemical 
and bacteriologic methods; a study of the symptoms and ir 
significance ; etiology; pathology, and a practical presentation 


of the medical and surgical therapy. In each case the treatment 
is outlined in detail, but the main value of the work undoubtedly 
lies in the presentation of operative technic. This is the t 
original and the most personal portion of the work. 


Tue Mecuanics or tHe Dicestive Tract. An Introduction to G o- 
Enterology. By Walter C. Alvarez, M.D., Associate Professor of li- 
cine, University of Minnesota (The Mayo Foundation). Second e n. 
Cloth Price, $7.50 net Pp. 447, with 100 illustrations. New York: 
Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., 1928. 

In 1922 we were privileged to examine the first edition of 
this book. Like other good and useful books, it promptly 
appeared. The present edition is even better and of greater 
interest and usefulness to the physiologist and the gastro- 
enterologist ; for the volume not only contains the basis of the 
author’s conception of the gradient hypothesis of gastro- 
intestinal movements, but also a comprehensive and critical com- 
pilation of our knowledge of gastro-intestinal motility. Alvarez 
has virtually incorporated the material contained in Cannon's 
“Mechanical Factors in Digestion,” as though informed that 
this classic would never be revised. The medical world gen- 
erally is greatly indebted to the author for this laborious task. 
Many readers will probably conclude that the author in his 
enthusiasm has presented the evidence for the myogenic origin 
of gastro-intestinal activity a little too much from the point of 
view of a lawyer. However, the book contains a fund of 
information, and because of the extensive bibliography, forty- 
nine pages with 900 titles, is a most useful working tool for 
those laboring in this field. The likenesses scattered through- 
out this book of contributors (who have in the past or who are 
actively engaged on this specialty at the present) are com- 
mendable additions. 
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Books Received 


ks received are acknowledged in this column, and such acknowledg- 
; 
t 





n ust be regarded as a_ sufficier ret for the courtesy of the 
st Selections will be made for more extensive review in the interests 
of readers and as space permits. Books listed in this department are 
ilable for lending Any information concerning them will be 
s on request. 
' — . 

I s-Viotet Rays IN THE TREATMENT AND Cure OF DISEASE By 
P Hiall, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., Hon. Actino-Therapist, the Mount Vernon 
i I lon and Northwood With introduction by Sir Henry 
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Medicolegal 


Sending of Employee to Physician and Paying Bills 


Vew Staunton Coal Co. v. Industrial Commission et al. (Ilil.) 
159 N. £. R. 283) 


he Supreme Court of Illinois, in reversing a judgment which 
firmed an award in favor of the claimant for the death of her 
husband as an employee of the coal company, says that the 
lleged that her husband, April 15, while employed in 
company’s mine, received an injury arising out of and in the 


e of his employment, from which he died, May 11. The 
employee lay down and stayed around home until the coal 
y sent him to a physician at a hospital, May 5. An 

ration for ventral hernia was performed, May 7. The evi- 
dence showed that this hernia existed prior to April 15. There 
proof that the condition was aggravated by any accident 

ine or growing out of the man’s employment. The 

must assume that the coal company paid the physician 

and paid the hospital bill. But it does not 

k tl ( 1, in re mm and justice, be said that this act 
coal pany must be construed as an admission that 
ccident occurred and that the coal company was liable. In 

es t court has decided that where there was an 

t t the course of employment and the employer 

ed 1 il, surgical and hospital services, it should be 

ded as payment of compensation and a waiver of the notice 
required by section 24 of the workmen’s compensation act of 
In the casé tnder consideration the burden was on 





ant to prove that the employee sustained an accidental 


\pril 15, arising out of and in the course of his employ- 
\s there was no proof of any accidental injury at that 


me, sending the employee to the physician to be treated or 
operated on could not be held sufficient to establish an accidental 
injury, and the act of the coal company in sending him to a 
cian for services could not be held an admission that there 


lental injury, in the absence of any proof whatever 


that there was. 


Vas anh acc 
If the motive and object of the coal company 

sending him to physician for treatment was merely a benev- 
lent act to aid a popular employee who had been ailing for 
: uuld seem unjust to hold that the act conclusively 
admitted and established that the employee had received an 
idental injury, when there was no proof whatever of such 


Suicide from Insanity Arising out of Employment 
(Wilder v. Russell Library Co. (Conn.), 139 Atl. R. 644) 
The Supreme Court of Errors of Connecticut, in holding that 
here was no error in a judgment which sustained an award 
compensation under the workmen’s compensation act for the 
who had been for some eight years librarian 





] 
] 
I 


at a library of the employer library company, says that she 
was subject by heredity to a predisposition to mental trouble. 


lhe long hours she worked caused excessive fatigue. A physical 
breakdown occurred, which was followed by a nervous break- 
down Vhis 
insanity, resulting in suicide, an act for which she was not 
morally responsible, and which -was due to uncontrollable 


developed into a mental condition amounting to 


impulse. The worry, anxiety and excessive nervous and mental 
tivity in connection with the library work were all contribut- 
factors in the ultimate mental breakdown. Her physical, 


mental and nervous disorders were all attributable to that work 
and traceable to her employment. The finding of the compen- 
sation commissioner that the woman’s act of self-destruction was 
ane for which she was not morally responsible and which was 
due to uncontrollable impulse was not attacked. That the 
suicide of an insane person under such circumstances may arise 
out of and in the course of employment does not admit of doubt. 

\n examination of the testimony of the eminent medical 
experts who appeared in the case disclosed them to be in sub- 
stantial accord that insanity is ordinarily the result of numer- 
ous and diverse circumstances. Many of these do not arise out 
of the employment, some often growing out of an inherited 
tendency which would have ended in mental disorder, no matter 
what the vocation or avocation of the patient might have been, 


Jour. A. M.A, 
Auc. 11, 1928 


some incidental to the personality of the particular claimant, 
some due to circumstances of life entirely apart from the employ- 
ment. These conditions require of a commissioner, called on to 
determine a claim based on insanity, that he weigh with exceed- 
ing care all the testimony in the case before arriving at the 
conclusion that there was a direct causal connection between 
the employment or the conditions under which it was required 
to be performed and that insanity. Cases in which insanity can 
be said to arise out of the employment or the conditions under 
which it is required to be performed, particularly in the absence 
of traumatic injury, must be very rare. When such a claim 
is made, a commissioner must give careful consideration to all 
the circumstances in evidence before him, not merely those 
surrounding the employment but also those which have to do 
with any hereditary predisposition to mental disorder on the 
part of the.employee, with his personal characteristics, and with 


his conditions of life outside the employment. Compensation is 
not to be awarded unless it is properly found that the insanity 
is traceable to the employment or its conditions as the direct 


causal agency which produced it, and that, had it not been for 
that employment or those conditions, it would not have occurred. 
In the instant case the commissioner reached the conclusion, 
based on the subordinate facts, that the death of the employee 
did arise out of and in the course of her employment, and the 
trial court sustained that conclusion. The ultimate question 
presented by this appeal was, Was that conclusion the result 
of an incorrect application of legal principles, or in drawing it 
did the commissioner violate the plain rules of reason or logic? 
If one or the other of these conditions was present, the com- 
missioner would have committed an error of law. But this 
court cannot, as the trial court could not, retry the case on 
the basis of the conclusion which it might itself draw from the 
subordinate facts, and it cannot say that the commissioner did 
make an incorrect application of legal principles or violate the 
rules of reason or logic in reaching the conclusion he did 


Insured Not Continuously Confined Within the Hous 


(Richardson v. Interstate Business Men’s Acc. Ass'n (Kan 
261 Pac. R. 565) 


The Supreme Court of Kansas says that the plaintiff 
brought this action to recover on a health insurance policy 
for an asserted twenty-eight weeks of house confinement and 
nineteen weeks of non-house confinement, insisting that he 
was wholly disabled to perform his usual duties by reason 
of barbers’ itch. The policy provided that: 

If, as a result of such disease, the insured shall be continuously con 


fined within the house under the constant treatment of a regular 
cian, the association will pay for a period not exceeding thirty week; 


that such disease shall compel the insured to be so confined and treated 
a weekly indemnity of $25. If, as a result of such disease, the insured 
shall not be confined to the house but shall be compelled to refrain om 
performing every act of business, and be under the constant treatment 
of a regular physician, the association will pay for a peried not excecding 


eight weeks a weekly indemnity of $10. 


The evidence showed that the insured was a farmer living 
just north of town, about half a mile from the physician's 
office; that the physician never called on him at his home, 
but the insured went regularly to see the physician every 
other day at first and later every day; that he was driven 
to the physician’s office by his brother or his hired man 
mostly, but a few times drove the car himself; that he regu- 
larly. went out of the house to the toilet when necessary; 
that otherwise he remained in the house until the end of 
three months that the jury found that he was under the 
care of a physician. The supreme court concludes that he 
was not entitled to recover anything under the house con- 
finement provision of the policy, but was entitled to recover 
the full amount under the non-house confinement provision, 
or $80 for eight weeks at $10 a week; and if any allowance 
for hospital ind@mnity was included in the judgment and was 
within the limits of the policy, such allowance is approved. 

This court is aware that there is a lack of uniformity on 
this question, some of the courts holding in favor of a more 
liberal construction of the term “house confinement”; but 
this court is at a loss to know why a liberal construction is 
warranted when there is no possible ambiguity in the mean- 
ing of the words used. If there were any ambiguity, «he 
liberal construction would be justified against the company, 
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int, which undoubtedly constructed the phrase. In reading  fited the treasury to the extent of nearly $9,000,000. If ther 
oy- the opinions in some of the cases, this court observes that was doubt as to the character of this act as an alleged subt 
l to the reasoning is often based on the disabling feature of the fuge, it has been removed by the change whereby what was a 
ed- illness, and the conclusion is supported because of such dis- nominal tax before was made a substantial one. It is certai 
the abilit If disability to perform the usual avocation was to a taxing act now. It may be true that the provisions of t 
— be the ground for the payment of the indemnity, nothing act forbidding all but registered dealers to obtain the ordet 
red coul ave been easier than to state it in the contract or forms have the incidental effect of making it more difficult fo 
can poli In the case at bar nothing whatever was said in this the drug.to reach those who have a normal and legitimate us 
der part the contract about disability, the only question being for it, by requirement of purchase through order forms or | 
nce wh r or not the insured was confined to the house. Chis physician's prescription But this effect, owing to the machiner 
tim cour inks that he was not ° ot the act, should not render the order form provisions \ d 
all rf er words, this court holds that, in a health insurane« an infringement on state police power where these provi 
ose poli hich provides in unambiguous terms for different are genuinely calculated to sustain the revenue feature 
do ind ty for house confinement illness and non-house con section 2 was once sustained by this court some nine vears a 
the fin t illness, and the insured was not in fact confined to with more formidable reason against it than now exist 
ith the e, the plain, ordinary, usual and unmistakable mean the aniended statut Its provisions have been e1 
is ing he language used in the contract should control those years. Whatever doubts may have existed respecting 
ity \ ne of the paragraphs in the policy provides a1 order form provisions of the t have been removed | t 
ect in ty tor the insured while he “shall be continuous); amendment made in 1919 
for ( within the house” and another paragraph whil The qualification of the right of a resident of ‘ } 
ed. t be confined to the house but shall be compelled to = and consume opium or other narcotics without restr: 
n, re m performing every act of business,” the indemnity iederal government is subject to the power of Congress to ! 
ee ured should be urider that provision to which the tax by way of excise on its sale. Congress does not « ed 
he jact t nearly apply. Under the two provisions of the power if the object is laying a tax and the int 
on he licy as outlined, it was not a question of whether lawful purchasers and users of the drug is rea 
ult I e insured “was able by his own efforts to leave ihe to secure the payment of the tax. Nor doe render 
it : m time to time for consultation with his physician, qualification or interference with the original state ri; 
. f r oO wes ) ) } > . 1 ee ° . ‘ 
cf nly in question of whether he did in fact leav invasion of it, because it may incidentally discourag: i" 
i more or less frequently. he harmful use of the thing taxed. This leads to a ve 
MS mn - 3: ad the second question in the affirmative, and makes it u é 
D t Thrown on Validity of Narcotic Law Removed ; , , 
on . : _ ee for the court to answer the other questions certified, 
he ro v. United States (l S.), 48 Sup. Ct. R. 388) . ° ; ; 
i were: Is it necessary for the government in prose t 
. - , . ° . 
id upreme Court of the United States, in an opinion said provision to allege and prove that the defenda 
he del by Chief Justice Taft, says that the first provision person required by section 1 to register and pay the tax lj 
2 of the narcotic law reads: that is answered in the affirmative, is the allegati 
hall be unlawful for any person to sell, barter, exchange, or defendant made the sale not in pursuance of a written ordet 
of the aforesax rugs exct rsuance of a written 7 : i. - 
ny . aa Grage emcegt in puronence of 8 wri the buyer on a form issued in blank for that purpose by t 
person to whom such article is sold, bartered, exchanged, « “ale e2 . 
form to be issued in blank for that purpose by the commis commissioner of internal revenue of the United Stat un 
siot internal revenue to charge that the defendant was a person required to be re 
fF | case came to the supreme court by certificate of the tered and to pay the tax under section 1? 
y it urt of appeals of the eighth circuit, which asked: Is aoe * 
id the ion which is contained in the first sentence of sec- 
e tior the act limited in its application to those persons who 
De ee ax? If Society Proceedings 
1 on 1 are required to register and pay the tax: fa 
bre construction is given to said provision, is the provision ———a 
n 1S nstrued constitutional? The second question was COMING MEETINGS 
iny by what the supreme court said in United States V. american Association of Obstetricians, Gynecologists an“ Abd ' 
, 269 U. S. 360, 362, 46 S. Ct. 156, 157. geons, Toronto, September 10-12 Dr. James E. Davis, 18 Ge 
l “ Avenue, Arbor, Mich., Secretar 
was controversy here as to whether the words “any , ( mee — or ‘ \ ee ii a 10-14. Dr. BR 
. " * American Electrot apeutic Association, Bo 1, Sept. 10-14. I 4 
- per in the first sentence of section 2 quoted above include Kovacs, 223 East 68th Street, New York, Secretary. 
it all | ns or apply only to persons who are required to register a ig 7 Regateee nes Le? Kansas ( om .» September 
. : ia . . Tr yt John urphy, 421 Muichigar treet, Leck 2) + 
. and the tax under the first section of the act. The supreme = 4 ...cistion of Military Surgeons of the Sia Cintee Ciaktteetns Oo) 
cou of the opinion that the provision which is contained in 1-6. Dr. J. R. Kean, Army Medical Museum, Washington, D. C., § 
u he { ‘ nranre ¢ -.. > ’ —— i< 4 - rs ~ S ( orado State Medical Society, Colorado S ngs, sept biel F ] b>. 
g tl sentence of section 2 of the act is not limited in it Setaneen Geteepsten Welding, Denver, Sen 
s ap on to those persons who by section 1 are required to Delaware, Medical Society of, Rehoboth, Sept. 11- O. La Mot 
» - Industrial T's siding Iminotos ecr , 
re and pay the tax; and the court answers the first ques- eee a ust ne See m, S . At | 
. ee am . . ° 68 ” laho State edical Association ellowstone ark, August }) ) 
y tiot the negative. The literal meaning of “any person,” in . Mt Dain Cimtieste. Secresers 
n the first sentence of section 2, includes all persons within the Indiana State Medical Association, Gary, September 26-28. Mr. T. A 
. jur The word “persons” is given expressely the mean- aenaticns, Hue-Masew Dulliing, latanagete, | Ty : 
~ i ion. ae wo pe a de: < Me ies , Kentucky State Medical Association, Richmond, Sept. 1/ } Dr. A 
i partnership, association or corporation, as well as that McCormack, 532 West Main Street, Louisville, Secretary. 
, of tural person. Why should it not be given its ordinary Medical Library Association, New York, September M 
f . shear ie . . 3 Biethan, Medical Librarian, University of Michigan, Ann Ar . 2 
ci ensive significance? It would seem to be admissible and —yyichigan State Medical Society, Detroit. September 26-28. Dr. F. ¢ 
; wi a law seeking to impose taxes for the sale of an elusive Warnshuis, G. R. National Bank Building, Grand Rapids, Secretary. 
- | ‘ . : " 7 stu “ . . a => Montana, Medical Association of, Yellowstone Park, August 27-29, D 
ject to require conformity to a prescribed method of sale E. G. Balsam, 222 Hart-Albin Building, Billings, Secretary 
an very calculated to disclose or make more difficult any Nevada State Medical Association, Reno, September 21-22, Dr. H. J 
4 jrow so 8) ‘no, Sect ar ; 
escay rom the tax. Br wn, x 688, Reno Secretary 
» a o» Oregon State Medical Society, Portland, September 20-22 Dr. F D ¢ 
‘ ( ng to the second question, Is the provision as so Con- Stricker, 410 Taylor Street, Portland, Secretary te 
str constitutional?” the supreme court says, in part, that by Pacific Association of Railway Surgeons, San Francisco, August 24 : 
c . 7 ; ) ss Bee mi 5, Soutber Pacific Ge ral 0 ‘ San rar 
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American Heart Journal, St. Louis 


3:5 628 (June) 1928 
Clit Re Physical Signs Bu e Branch B | 
King, Balti 
\ He Dise I Insuran e ( pa s Point of Vi 
! ( I t \ F. J. Donahue, Bost | 
\ ( | c W i ™ k, W 
| I 1 As} M. H. Ka i S. K 
( | ( ] to D E. H. Drake, | 
1) I . I a. a ( 
‘ t f Adult Type Il Cases in § ts A 
\ M. E. Abbott, Montre p. 574 
Diagnosis of Bundle Branch Block.—One hundred uns¢ 
ted cardiac patients were examined by King, physical sign 
| cal nterpretations being noted before electrocardi 
vere ack Of nine of these 100 cases found subs« 
ent t A e electrocardiographic picture of bundi 
ch. block, ix had been recognized at the bedside , one had 
I ed b three of four observers and one by one ol 
ty ers, and one did not present signs sufficient for clini- 
1 diagnosis. Of ninety-one patients without bundle branch 
block, four had the following triad of signs: (1) visible bifid 
2) palpable bifid apex thrust, and (3) feeble 
heart sounds, with a sound and an asynchronous murmur accom 
panying the two elements of the systolic thrust. Two with 
irked hypertension had been listed clinically as having pre- 
oli Ie (apparently correctly), two as having bundle 
branch block (incorrectly One of the two incorrect diag 
ses was made probably from faulty observation of signs, but 
the other case the signs could not be differentiated from 
1 e of bundle branch block. Other valuable aids to diagnosis 
e the customary presence of feeble, sometimes practically 
iudible, systolic heart sounds or murmurs. Reduplication of 
the second sound, sometimes very striking, occurs frequentl 


but not constantly. These facts are helpful in the differential 
between bundle branch block and hypertension with 
presystolic gallop rhythm. If the blood pressure is normal, the 
presence of characteristic signs permits the diagnosis of bundle 
branch block to 


sion, the 


be made with reasonable safety. In hyperten- 
The physical 
from time to time without 
corresponding change in the electrocardiogram. 


differential diagnosis may be difficult. 
igns of branch block may change 

Apex car- 
show curves 
analogous to the In point of frequency, bundle 
branch block is one of the major cardiac lesions among hos- 
pital patients, at least in Baltimore. 


1 


diograms, when obtained in satisfactory form, 


physical signs. 


Effects of Accidents on Heart Lesions.—To the ques- 
tion, does accident, major or minor, as a rule, affect the func- 
tion of a diseased heart, Clark answers “no.” As a rule, the 
diseased heart is unaffected by accident, but in a certain number 
of cases the exception occurs, especially in older workers, who 
disease, or in the case of those who are on the 

failure. In these cases, following an accident, 


have cardiac 
edge of heart 


the heart may show signs of failure, which persists and prog- 
There does not appear to be any special type of acci- 
dent, which is invariably followed by heart weakness and failure. 
There is some evidence that patients with severe burns may 
develop myocarditis, but the few cases mentioned are not suff- 
cient evidence. 


resses. 
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Heart Strain in Its Industrial Aspects.—Six cases are 
presented by the Kahns in which cardiac symptoms developed 
following sudden strenuous effort in the course of occupation, 
More than twenty cases of a similar nature have been observed, 
The persistence of the complaints and the disability suggest the 
development of some organic change in the heart or aorta the 
nature of which, because of the lack of pathologic evidence in 
these cases, can only be surmised. This imposes a more lim- 
ited and definite significance to the term “heart strain” from 
an industrial standpoint. Criteria are offered for the appraisal 
of.such cases as regards their compensation aspects. 

Case of Complete Heart Block; Reaction to Drugs,— 
A case A-V_ block is Drak« No 
change in the heart rate or in the frequency of fainting attacks 
was noted after barium chloride in adequate dosage. Following 
a period of 2: 


probably due either to block or to irrit bility 
later a return to normal 


of complete reported by 


thyroid extract, 1 block was seen, then bigeminy 
of the ventricle, 
of the ventricular pacemaker, and 
rhythm. 

Stokes-Adams Disease Treated with Ephedrine.—In a 
case ot complete heart block with syncope and convulsions du 
to ventricular standstill, complete relief followed the adminis- 
three times daily, by mouth, for 


tration of 30 mg. of ephedrine, 


one week: then 20 mg. daily for two weeks. There were n 


attacks for ten weeks afterward, the time during which. the 
patient was under observation. Stecher says that this is the 
first case of its kind on record. The action of epinephr in 
reventing attacks for short periods is substantiated, and _ the 


The latter drug, 
gave relief for a few days. 


7 
! 
beneficial effects of barium chloride are noted. 


OU ing 


three times daily, 
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New York p. 411 
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Growth and Behavior of Living Cells and Tissues as Seen 
roscope jE st Philadelphia.—p. 447 
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Into Rabbit’s Ear. J. C. Sandison, Philadelphia.—p. 475 
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and D. Simons, 7 
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*Diabetes and Hyperthyroidism E. P. Joslin and F. H. Lahey, Boston. 
p. 1. 

*Hypertension and Diabetes. D. W. Kramer, 

Carcinoma of Pancreas 


Philadelphia.—p. 23 

Thirty-Seven Cases. J. Friedenwald and S 
Cullen, Baltimore p. 31 

*Radiation Treatment of Glioma of Brain G H. 
New York. p 42 

Spontaneous Heart Rupture 
Philadelphia. —). 62 

Cardiovascular Findings in Woman with Syphilis. J. H. 
delphia.—p. 65 

*Eosinophilia in Hay-Fever. L. Sternberg, New York.—p. 82. 

Artificial Pneumothorax in United States Bureau. P. B. 
Matz, Washington, D. C.—p. 87. 

*Bacillus Welchii (Perfringens) Antitoxin: 
tower and J. Clark, Philadelphia.—p. 97. 

Nitrogen Elimination: I. Residual Nitrogen Fraction in Urine. 
Rowe and B. E. Proctor, Boston.—p. 103. 

Id. II. Sulphur Partition. A. W. Rowe and B. E. 
—p. 114. 


Hyslop and M. Lenz, 


Ninety-Two Cases. A. B. Davenport, 


Arnett, Phila- 


Veterans’ 


Therapeutic Value. J. O. 


Proctor, Boston. 


Diabetes and Hyperthyroidism.—Joslin and Lahey assert 
that hyperthyroidism alone is the factor in disease of the thyroid 
which leads to glycosuria. Thus, in 228 cases of primary hyper- 
thyroidism, the glycosuria was 0.1 per cent or more _ before 
operation and 0.5 per cent or more after operation in 38.6 per 
cent, and in eighty-three cases of adenomatous goiter with 
secondary hypefthyroidism in 27.7 per cent, but in 189 cases of 
nontoxic goiters the percentage was 14.8. Among 4,917 patients 
with true diabetes, forty-three cases, 0.87 per cent, of primary 
hyperthyroidism were encountered and twenty-eight cases, 0.57 
per cent, of secondary hyperthyroidism. With these patients 
the blood sugar was 0.15 per cent before or 0.20 per cent or 
more after operation. Eleven other patients with hyperthy- 
roidism classified by usual standards as diabetic were not 
included in this paper. Some degree of thyroid enlargement 
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In uthors’ series, which . inclu 


- diabetes than tl 


was observed in 208 other cases. There was one diabetic 
pati¢ with cancer of the thyroid, another with myxedema, 


with thyroglossal cyst. Still another group of nine 
vith thyroid disease were classified as having potential 

fhe influence of the hyperthyroidism is distinctly 
no ortant than the accompanying increased metabolism 
les both the old and the 


types of surgery, the mortality was 4 per cent. Treat 


nel he diabetes in the presence of hyperthyroidism must 


i to the increased metabolism,.and gradual and mod 
res in diet and insulin should be carried out rather 

en and heroic procedures, in view of the tendency in 

fi nd thyroidism to do well. Although the seventy-five 


here reported were not cured of diabetes after suc- 


ce ration on the thyroid, the great majority have been 
im to an unusual degree. The hyperthyroid patient from 


pathologic and statistical evidence is somewhat more 
| 
i 


ie ordinary individual and for the 


re r of his life should be so regarded, whether operated 


H rtension and Diabetes.—The frequency of hyper- 
diabetes is more common than has been believed. In 


Kri tudy of 500 consecutive cases of diabetes, 195 patients 


(3 ent) showed a blood pressure of 150 mm. of mercury 


The presence of hypertension in d 


I 


iabetic patients 


ma ttributed to various factors; the pathogenesis of thes« 


practically the same and they are apt to appear 
past middle lite, the highest percentage occurring in 
lecade. This was evident in both series, 36.2 per cent 


ind in the diabetic group and 39.1 per cent in tl 
ive nondiabetic group. Individuals with persistent 
of the nonnephritic type may in time develop 


i t 


It is unlikely that diabetes, through its hypergly 
duces hypertension. 


R ttherapy of Glioma of the Brain.—Of the twenty- 
nts with verified glioma of the brain submitted to 
by Hyslop and Lenz, ten were benefited; ten did not 
ny benefit, and two were questionably helped. Of the 


1 unverified glioma, two were helped and the third 


‘ious reaction. Of the twenty-two patients, fifteen 
treatment with radium only. Of these, six were 
The results were the same in cerebral and in post 
tumors. Seven were not benefited and two wer: 


helped. Seven patients were treated with the 
ray only; of these four were benefited and three wet 
l. Of the twenty-two patients irradiated, six showed 


mi e reactions; this reaction consisted of evidence of 


ict | intracranial pressure, greater tension of hernia or 
IncI 1 focal signs and often headache, vomiting and elevation 
of | rate. The tumors known to be cellular in nature 
benefit from treatment in a greater proportion of cases 
il e which were not cellular. The benefit consists of 
rel increased intracranial pressure and diminution of focal 

ymptoms. The duration of relief in a given case can- 
not redicted. The patients seem to vary in their immediate 
rea to radiation. For this reason it is desirable to deter- 
mit e patient’s tolerance by making the first application a 
ir. of the so-called erythema dose. This precaution is 
eS} ly important in patients with posterior fossa tumors or 
wit rked intracranial pressure. Preoperative irradiation has 
ert obvious dangers or disadvantages that make the pro- 
ce inadvisable. Experimentation under very careful 
bs ion of the patient is justified but, clinically, it is difficult 
to ite results. It seems desirable to administer maximum 
dos ithin from four to five weeks after the institution of 
rad rapy. The dose to be given should be based on the 
siz ation and depth of the tumor. 

Eosinophilia in Hay-Fever.—Sternberg says that ordi- 
narily the eosinophils are not increased in hay-fever cithe- 
be or during drug ‘treatment. Whenever there is an 
Ine one or two hours after the hay-fever is in full force, it 
is ; k reaction. 


Wel.. Bacillus Antitoxin in Septic Diffuse Peritonitis. 
and Clark used this antitoxin in the treatment of 
twenty-five cases of acute septic diffuse peritonitis with inflam- 
matory ileus and profound toxemia; in organic intestinal 
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mother and fetus. The response of the capillary pressure to 
the intravenous injection of magnesium sulphate has been found 
to parallel that of the brachial pressure, excepting that the return 
to the original reading was less prompt. 


Causes of Fetal Death in Philippines.—The number of 
viable births on which Villarama based his studies is 8,329, 
1,003 of which represent stillbirths and neonatal or postnatal 
deaths. Stillbirths are those babies born during the period of 
viability without any signs of life; neonatal, those dying during 
the first five days of extra-uterine life. The fetal deaths are 
grouped under four headings: (1) stillborn, fresh; (2) macer- 
ated; (3) mutilated; (4) neonatal. The deaths in each group 
were 55.33 per cent, 12.16 per cent, 6.48 per cent, and 26.02 per 
cent, respectively Obstetric interventions caused 27.56 per cent 
of the deaths; placenta praevia, 16.93 per cent; obstetric inter- 
ventions complicated by coexisting pathologic entities, 13.51 per 


cent, and prolonged labor, 9.90 per cent. 


Carcinoma of Body of Uterus.—Smith and Grinnell ana- 
lyze 101 cases len patients, 9.9 per cent of the entire group, 
gave a family history of malignancy. A history of never having 
been pregnant was given by 36.6 per cent of the patients. The 
onset Of symptoms occurred in most cases in the sixth decade 
nd after the menopause. Symptoms of the disease were present 

ses for nearly two years before the patient came to 
e hospital for treatment. Bleeding or bloody discharge was 


it . + 
l rik Cal 


he earliest and most prominent symptom. Fibromyomas were 


ati 
present in 25.7 per cent of the cases. Associated pathologic 
conditions of the lower genital tract, in some cases the cause 
and in others the result of poor drainage from the uterus or 
1a, were found m forty-one patients. The operative mor- 
tality was 3.37 per cent. Detailed follow-up statistics have been 
included. An absolute curability of about 20 per cent is approxi- 
mately correct for this series as against 5 per cent for carcinoma 
ot tl 


| 


ce cervix. In the less advanced cases in which supravaginal 
sterectomy was performed, the five-year interval has been 
passed in 61.1 per cent. 


Subacute Bacterial Endocarditis in Pregnancy.—In the 
two cases reported by Walser, delivery did not seem to influence 
the course of the disease, either favorably or unfavorably. In 
one case a full-term infant was delivered who showed a bac- 
teremia resulting from transplacental infection but with an 

eventful recovery. In the second case a premature infant was 
born who died seventeen hours later with very definite signs of 
intra-uterine infection by placental transmission as the cause of 
death, the infecting organism being the same as that causing 
the disease process in the mother. 

Intraligamentous Pregnancy at Full Term.—Magid 
reports a case which he avers supports his contention that a 
relationship exists between ectopic pregnancy and chronic 


endocervicitis 


American Review of Tuberculosis, Baltimore 
18: 1-100 (July) 1928 


Relapse in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. H. L. Taylor, St. Paul.—p. 1 
M ve Collapse (Atelectasis) Associated with Pulmonary Tuberculosis 
lPumor E. N. Packard, Saranac Lake, N. Y.—p. 7 

| imonograpl is Diagnostic Aid in Children. C. B. Gibson and 
W k Carroll, Meriden, Cont | 26. 

( Diagnosis of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. C. R. Austrian, Balti- 

I I) s of Pulm t Tuberculosis. A. K. Krause, Balti- 

I i } ipy 1 Pulmona Tuberculosis A. T. Cooper, 
dens p. 6 

*Helotherapy in Pulmonary Tuberculosis. A. T. Laird, Nopeming, Minn. 

Ir ns for Different Operations in Surgical Treatment of Pulmonary 
Pul 1 Hl. ¢ Jacobaeus, Stockholm, Sweden p. 94 


Massive Collapse of Lung.—Five cases are cited by 
Packard which exhibited the signs and symptoms of massive 
collapse, but in none of these did an operation precede the 
development of the atelectasis. Four of these patients had 
chronic pulmonary tuberculosis. One case was complicated by 





carcinoma and one by a lung tumor. Autopsies in two of the 
cases showed that the collapse of lung tissue was due to 
bronchial obstruction. 

Results of Heliotherapy in Pulmonary Tuberculosis.— 
Cooper tabulates the results obtained with heliotherapy in 134 
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cases of pulmonary tuberculosis. It appears that heliotherapy, 
intelligently used in fibrosing cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
showing a tendency to improve, will hasten improvement. 


Heliotherapy of Pulmonary Tuberculosis.—A series of 
220 cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, uncomplicated by any 
evident extrapulmonary, bone, joint or lymph node lesion, were 
studied by Laird. One hundred and ten patients were given 
sun treatment, and 110 others, receiving only hygienic and rest 
treatment, were observed for approximately the same length of 
time. The value of carefully administered sun treatment jn 
patients with comparatively few symptoms, those manifesting 
only slight activity and showing a tendency to fibrosis, has been 
demonstrated, and a certain proportion of such patients should 
have the benefit of this useful adjunct to other measures 
employed. That many of them would eventually regain their 
health without it is not an entirely sufficient reason for omitting 
it. On the other hand, while heliotherapy in accurate doses does 
not seem to be extremely dangerous for some of the more :ctive 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis, so little is to be gained by its 
use, and so much of rest and, in the case of artificial helio- 
therapy, of fresh air, may be sacrificed to obtain it that one 
should use due discrimination in prescribing it. Its results are 
not likely to be spectacular and its omission is not necessarily 
deterimental to the patient’s best interests. 


Annals of Internal Medicine, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
1: 951-1075 (June) 1928 


*Cancer and Heredity M. Slye, Chicago.—p. 951 


*Etiologic Agent in Yellow Fever A. Agramonte, Havana, Cuba 977. 

*Treatment of Pernicious Anemia with Liver Extract. C. C. Sturgis, 
R. Isaacs and M. Smith, Ann Arbor, Mich.—p. 983 

Evolution of Modern Treatment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. a 


Minor, Asheville, N. ¢ p. 996 
*Rheumatic Fever. J. C. Small, Philadelphia.—p. 1004. 
*Tularemia in Dayton, Ohio W. M. Simpson, Dayton, Ohio.—p. 1007, 

Human Cancer Archives.—Slye believes that by founding 
permanent correct human cancer archives in two gener ions 
by the right selective matings it might prove possible to ‘egin 
to eliminate cancer, as she has consistently and comp!ctely 
eliminated it from hundreds of families of mice in the labora- 
tory. Two generations of medical men will handle at least four 
generations of cancer patients. If a sufficient number of cases 
were on record and available for study, four generat of 
accurate records would almost certainly give us the necessary 
data in each possible type of mating to demonstrate the relation 
of heredity to cancer susceptibility and cancer exemption in ian, 
or to prove that there is no such relation. 


Etiology of Yellow Fever.—Agramonte contends that the 
causative agent of yellow fever has not been demonstrated as 
yet. The claims of Noguchi and his disciples for L. icteroides 
as the specific germ of yellow fever have been conclusively 
disproved. 

Use of Liver Extract in Pernicious Anemia.—A liver 
extract, prepared according to the method of Cohn, Minot 
et al. has been found by Sturgis et al. to produce the same effects 
on the regeneration of blood in twenty-eight patients with 
pernicious anemia as previously have been noted to follow the 
administration of one-half pound (0.2 Kg.) of liver daily. ‘The 
earliest indication of blood regeneration following the use of 
this extract is a rise in the number of reticulocytes of the 
peripheral blood. This rise begins between the third and sixth 
day, reaching a maximum about the eighth day, and the per- 
centage returns to approximately normal limits by the end of 
the twenty-first day. At about the tenth day the erythrocyte 
count and the blood hemoglobin begin to increase. As a rule 
the blood picture has returned to normal by the end of the sixth 
to eighth week of liver extract therapy. The earliest clinical 
signs of improvement are increased appetite and sense of well 
being, often appearing as early as the third day of liver extract 
therapy and usually by the end of the fifth day. It has been 
noted in three patients with active infections that no improve- 
ment followed the administration of liver extract as long as 
the infection persisted. Improvement in the signs and symptoms 
of combined posterior and lateral sclerosis of the spinal cord 
did not parallel the regeneration of blood, although slow 
improvement in the neurologic condition has frequently followed 
the combined use of liver extract and physical therapy. 
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( ! Me al and Surgical Treatment: Case M. Einhorn, New 
\ , 

( Val Gast Analysis V. Knapp, New York.—p. 23 

G ! ' S ch M. S. Shaine, New York.—p. 26. 

I ! ! Enigmas and Axioms of Protein Digestion, 

| H. J. Bartle, Philadelphi p. 28 

*Intestir be entati as Factor in Causation of Acute Appendicitis 
ae l New York 1 2 

i. G oduoedenal Ulceration by Blood Stains Produced by 
©) > al Gastric and Duodenal Tubes E. Hollander, New 
) 

kk ! t Le n Uterine Affections. J. Muir, New York 
| I tice H. Jones, Circleville, Ohi p. 40 


Inanition Due to Pyloric Stenosis.—Einhorn’s patient had 
been suffering from obstinate vomiting with short intermissions 
In addition to the operation of appendectomy 


| the removal of an ovarian cyst performed eleven years 
| ( he had had to be subjected, in the course of her long 
iliness, to cholecystectomy, gastrojejunostomy and laparotomy 


removal of adhesions, without, however, finding relief 
from her trouble She grew weaker and lost weight steadily. 
\n attempt was made to improve the patient’s condition and 


strength by all medical means possible, in order to 


| ler in a condition eventually to undergo the necessary 
operat without undue risk. By the use of duodenal alimenta- 
t | stretching of the pylorus, the patient gained 8 pounds 
3 <g.), and increased considerably in strength. When her 
condition took a turn for the worse, and the symptoms of 

hochymia increased, a laparotomy was performed. It was 
found that the pyloric stenosis was caused by adhesions. When 
the latter were removed the pylorus showed a wide enough 
lume 0 that nothing else had to be done to this outlet. The 
patient passed through a good reconvalescence and became per- 


Intestinal Fermentation Causes Appendicitis.—A case 


reported by Salvin in which a gangrenous appendix with 
itonitis was found at operation four days after the onset 

of the illness; but analysis of the clinical course and operative 
observations would indicate that the condition was primarily 
ro-enteritis and that appendicitis was a later development. 


Diagnosis of Gastroduodenal Ulcer.—A gastric tube for 


{ diagnosis of gastric ulcer and a duodenal tube for the 
di of duodenal and pyloric ulcer are described by 
Hollander lo produce a rapid and distinct stain of an 
ulcerated area on stik im contact with the ulcer, the osmotic 
tion of 33 per cent magnesium sulphate is employed. The 
re ilt Ot this method of diagnosis in 100 cases are de scribed. 
Military Surgeon, Washington, D. C. 
62: 1-152 (July) 1928 
Development of Medical Supply Service M. A. Reasoner.—p. 1 
At ere Campaign in Army of Peru L. A. Schreiber >. 22. 
Kahn Test in Routine Examination. J. W. Smith, Jr p. 31 
KEthylene-O en Anesthesia: 521 Cases. J. D. Brumbaugh, 32 
Dent Ser el Ki Replacement Depot, A. E. F., France i. SS 
Symanski.—p. 4¢ 
Mult Myelom Case E. M Pownsend p. 48. 
Car Sanitatior W. A. Hardenbergh.—p. 57. 
*Slidis Hernia Involving Appendix Only: Case. D. F. Winn.—p. 77. 


Sliding Hernia of Appendix.—In the case cited by Winn, 
the full length of the appendix was lying in the inguinal canal. 
lhe appendix was of large caliber and adherent to the coverings 
of the cord. The meso-appendix was 
well developed, entirely within the canal and intimately adherent 
to the cord. The cecum was attached to the anterior abdominal 
wall at the internal ring by a circle of adhesions. There was 
no evidence of inflammation in the appendix. The patient had 
first noticed “something slipping” in the right groin when he 
lifted heavy objects. At such times he could feel in the upper 
part of the scrotum a “gristly lump” which disappeared when 
he assumed a sitting or recumbent position. He had no pain 
in the groin at any time and had no abdominal symptoms other 
than a dull fleeting pain in the right part of the abdomen in 
the region of the umbilicus during violent exercise. 


There was no true sac. 
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Minnesota Medicine, St. Paul 
A: 439-508 (July) 1928 
*Megacolon Sixty-Five Cases E. S. Judd and H. L. Thor 
Rochester p. 439 
Anuria D. N. Ejisendrath, Chicago.—p. 449 
Treatment of Arteriosclerotic 


pson, 


Gangrene and Allied Trophic Disorders 


E. A. Regnier, Minneapolis.—p. 45 

Lynch Type of Radical Frontal Sinus Operation C. M. Anderson, 
Rochester.—p. 461 

Recent Changes in Views Concerning Diseases of Lungs. J. A. Myers, 
Minneapolis p. 465 

Surgery in Pregnancy F. J. Savage, St. Paul.—p. 471 

*Malformations of Uterus: Three Cases M. S. Sichel, Minne 
p. 474 

Irritable Bladder in Women. P. F. Donohue, St. Paul.—p. 478 

Massive Collapse of Lung Due to Aortic Aneuryst Two C; k 


Ylvisaker, Minneapolis p. 483 


Tuberculous Meningitis: Case E. J. Engberg, St. Paul.—p. 4 
Megacolon.—Of the sixty-five cases reviewed by Judd and 
Thompson, eight were of the so-called pseudomegacolon or 


secondary type, and fifty-seven were idiopathic. The ages of 


the eight patients with pseudomegacolon ranged from 14 51 


years. Constipation was the chief complaint in six of the cases 
and the duration ranged from one to fifteen years. The 
obstructive factors recorded in six cases included adhesions, 
volvulus, fecalith, polyp, cyst of the sacrum and fibromyoma 
of the uterus. The first and second stages of the Mikutlicz 
operation were employed in two cases, and colocolostomy 


appendicostomy, subtotal abdominal hysterectomy, aspiration 
of cyst and appendectomy each in one case. 
one two days and one nine 


One patient died 


Two patients died, 
days after a Mikulicz operation. 

eight 
Three patients were cured by 
one was improved. 


from an unknown cause years after 


colocolostomy. operation and 
In the fifty-seven cases of idiopathic mega- 
colon, the ages ranged from 1 month to 57 years. Other con- 
genital anomalies were associated with megacolon in nine cases. 
Constipation was present in forty-six of the fifty-seven cases, 
absent in six, and not recorded in five. The history of infre- 
quency of bowel movements was stressed in thirteen cases; in 
twelve of these the longest period between bowel mov nts 
varied from five to [ 
twenty days. 


with an 
The shortest period varied from one to six days, 
with an average of two days. One patient, a girl, age 21, 
stated that she had gone as long as_ nine 
defecating but that ordinarily bowe’ 
to three months. In a few of the 


seventy-two days avera of 


months witliout 
‘tion occurred from one 
cases diarrhea had _ been 
present at intervals, and incontinence of feces was complained of 


in three cases. Exceptionally large stools were mentiot in 
two cases. In one case, 14 pounds (0.4 Kg.) of feces ere 
removed at operation. The pathologic features mentioned in 
the thirty operative cases included dilatation of the colon, 
hypertrophy of the bowel wall, and clongation of the large 


intestine, all in varying degrees. 
which the pathologic 


In the twenty-five cases in 
characteristics especially were mentioned, 
the site of the involvement included the sigmoid alone in one 


case. Inclusion of the 


sigmoid and other portions of the colon 
in the involvement was noted in twenty-two cases, involvement 
of the descending colon in thirteen, of the transverse colon in 
eleven, of the entire colon in six, of the rectum in four, of the 
cecum in four, of the ascending colon in two, and of the mesen- 
tery of the sigmoid in two. 
was greatly dilated, 
found. 


In one case in which the sigmoid 
carcinoma of the transverse colon was 
In twenty-seven of the fifty-seven cases of idiopathic 
megacolon, medical treatment was carried out, and in thirty 
surgical treatment. Of the sixteen patients whose follow-up 
records are complete, thirteen are improved; three died subse- 
quently. 


Several types of operation were employed. To sum- 


marize the results of surgical treatment, 61.5 per cent of the 
patients treated surgically, and traced, were cured or improved, 
and seven (23.3-per cent) died following operation. 
patients treated medically and traced cannot be 
anatomically cured but 81 per cent are improved. 
was 19 per cent. 


The sixteen 
considered 
The mortality 


Malformations of Uterus.—Sichel reports two cases of 
uterus bicornis unicollis with full term pregnancy necessitating 
manual removal of the placenta; one case of uterus septus 
unicollis removed at operation, and one case of uterus bicornis 
unicollis visualized by iodized oil injection. 
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Nebraska State M. Journal, Norfolk 
13: 241-280 (July) 1928 


Acut lix A. A. Smith, Hastings I 41 
‘ Ider A. Brown, Omaha ' 


C. L. Hustead, Falls City 
tions of Abdominal Viscera |. E. Summers, Omaha 
4 Obstructior Mecha O. Ree Lincoln p 
J. S. Welch, | a 
1 Disease A. M. Sonneland, Norfoll 62 
n | pt ig and tr Ai Passage B. M Kully Omaha 
New England J. Medicine, Boston 
198: 971-1026 (June 28) 1928 
D tis of Fourth Part of Duodenum: Cas F. B. Lund, Boston 
and Experimental Studies of Interrelations of Thyroid 
; and Nervous System G. W. Crile, Cleveland p. 98s 
Johr k Elliot, M.D E. A. Codman, Boston p. 994 
ise of Radiun E. M. Daland, Boston.—p. 1005 
199: 1 8 (Tuly )} 1978 
( Function Tests Their Significance E. A. Graham, St. 
| I vis J W wever, Boston p if 
and Workmen’s Compensation Act S. B. Horovitz 
B ' 
My atosa. H.C. Sanders, Jr., Claremont, N. H.—p. 38. 
New Orleans Medical and Surgical Journal 
$1:1-88 (July) 1928 
] f Medical Teaching in New Orleans E. S. Lewis, New 
( t l 
Ea ry of Orleans Parish Medical Society A. E. Fossier, New 
8) 3 
Per r llections G. F. Patton, New Orleans 1 10 
Relat Physician to Pubh r. S. Walmsley, New Orleans.—1 
Adenitis Confined to Inguinal Lymph Glands E. Met 
Orleans.—p. 15 
Cor nal Psychopathic Inferiority ( P. May, Jackson, La 
A f Quinidine Sulphate and Digitalis in Auriculér Fibril 
Hi. Bayon, New Orleans p. 22 
Son iples Underlying Surgical Managem ent of Lesions of Stom 
L. Sanders, Memphis, Tenn.—p. 31 
Pathology and Surgical Treatment D. ¢ Donald, Bir 
t Ala | 
Pos e Treatment. J. D. Rives, New Orleans.—p. 42 
Troy ’ermatomycoses in New Orleans and Louisiana. A. Castellani, 
N eans p. 49 
t thelial System in Disease 7 P 1, New Orleans 


Tuberculosis of Inguinal Lymph Nodes.—McCormac 


revit 2,189 case histories of surgical tuberculosis. This 
inclu all types of tuberculosis requiring drainage or 
rem f the involved parts. A fair number of cases, prob- 
ably y or fifty, were diagnosed clinically as tuberculosis. 
Ph re not included since confirmation of the diagnosis 
was ing. In fifty-two cases the microscopic report was 
tuber 1S All of these were clean-cut cases with the process 


the inguinal glands. Of these fifty-two cases, thirty- 


one | primary in the inguinal glands. Eight cases showed a 
tuber us involvement elsewhere, six being in the lung, one 
being a general adenopathy plus a pulmonary tuberculosis, and 
one an involvement of the epitrochlear glands. In twelve cases 
the 1 ds failed to mention whether there was any involve- 
ment here or not. In forty-one cases the condition was 
unilat in four bilateral and in six cases unrecorded; in one 
cast perative procedure was carried out. In the case in 
whi peration was not performed, the patient had pulmonary 
tuberculosis with a general adenopathy and a clinical diagnosis 
was made of tuberculous inguinal adenitis. In two of this 
serie lenitis developed following trauma. In twenty of the 


original fifty-two, the correct diagnosis was made. The remain- 
‘ty-two were diagnosed variously as suppurative adenitis, 
inflammatory adenitis, and, in one case, as malignancy. Twelve 
were not painful, twenty were painful, ten were slightly painful, 
and, in the remaining ten, this symptom was not recorded. 
Convalescence in all cases was uneventful. In only one case 
was there a recurrence, and this was after a period of ten 
months. The precentage of adenitis caused by venereal disease 
greatly outnumbers that of any other source. After the removal 
of the tuberculous glands the convalescence can be greatly aided 
by the application of radium following a complete adenectomy. 


ing tl 
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New York State J. Medicine, New York 
~ (Tully 1) 19°7R 


28:771 
A Head In es J. L. Ect B 7 
( Diseas 2 Rent New York R 
Db | lreatmer t ot Gas al | l. Gra w } b 


Ohio State Medical Journal, Columbus 





24: 51 10 (July ) 

Di é t Spleer ] T uck ( a 

I Sk Reactior S \ \ \ 

Ss. Dorst and W. B. WI ( 

\ 612 ¢ ~~ Ib H I ] | 

Diag ; Primary Sypl R. | J Da 
“a | t Myxedema G. I aml ht, ¢ 

Blood Picture in Scarlet Fever.—From his ai 
612 cases of scarlet lever, Higew concludes that the 
of scarlet fever in the colored race is very low . : 
cent of the patients vomited in the initial stage of th 

’ersons over 30 years of age seldom develop scarlet ievet 
Scarlet fever is seldom detected in children under 2 y¢ 

ge: the younger the cl ild, the higher the percentage ot deat 

he more severe the disease and the more frequent 
plications There is a definite febrile course im scarlet fever 
he temperature usually remains elevated from one to ten day 
and then falls to normal The duration of the fever is usua 
irallel to the severity of the disease. The white blood co 
in the first days of scarlet fever usually is between 10,000 and 
25,000, the mean being about 14,500. In the fatal cases t 

é count was 19,000 and in the severe cases about 15,500 
The white blood count in scarlet fever was higher in the fall 
tha in the spring Late « mplicati ms increase the white b! | 
count The percentage of polymorphonuclear neutrophi 


white blood count of scarlet iever is more than 70 per 
YU per cent ol cases. 7 he meal ¢ all cast Wa S4 per 
ot tatal cases, 84 per cent, an 1 of severe cases, 


higher the total white blood count, the higher the percentag 


+ , ] " -1)} 1 ] - troanh:! ob ‘ 1 
Oo! polymorpnonuciealr neutropn 1 nie percentag oO! po 
n rr nit l r ' ; ghil ‘ eat mn + | 
morph iciear neutrophils in t ymplicated ¢ 
fever falls after the fourth day. Cases of scarlet fever 
tracted from severe cases at suall vere, thos t 
from mild cases are usually mild. The existence of scarlet 
carriers 1s definitely indicated The Wasserman 
sometimes positive in nonsyphilitic persons during the 
of irlet fever. Chickenpox curring during conval 
from scarlet fever is often characterized by a very large numlx 


of lesions. In cases in which there was a recurren 
fever, the first attack was very mild 


Incipient Myxedema.—A stud f tw 
incipient myxedema is presented by Lambright 
the condition is common, b verlooked unk 
estimations are frequently made in the clinical stu pa 
rhe symptoms of diminished mental and physical \ 
the physical signs enumerated in this study should 


condition. Relief can be given by the proper admini 


thyroid extract, and many of these patients can be retur 
a useful and active life. In all cases of degenerative 
hyperesthetic rhinitic, and angioneurotic edema, the p« 
of hypothyroidism should be kept in mind. Care must b 


exercised in administering the thyroid extract to avoid over 
stimulation of the circulatory system, and dosage should b 
controlled by periodic metabolic estimations. 


Philippine Islands M. Association Journal, Manila 


8: 207-260 (May) 1928 
Carbon Dioxide Combining Capacity of Plasma in Lepra_ Reactior 
Effects of Administration of Sodium Bicarbonate and Other D 


E. Roxas-Pineda, C. Nicolas and C. B. Lara, Culion Leper ( 
r. 3 p. 207 
*Blood Calcium in Leprosy. M. C. Cruz, C. B. Lara and E. M. Paras, 
Culion Leper Colony, P. I.—p. 211 
Is Infantile Beriberi Disappearing? Facts on Infantile Beriberi D 
Last Thirteen Years. J. Albert and A. N. Ocampo, Manila.—p. 
Sidelights on Malaria. R. G. Padua, Manila.—p. 22 
Neuritis in Filipino Parturients. H. Acosta-Sison, Manila.—p. 230 


Blood Calcium in Leprosy.—A study made by Cruz et ai. 
of seventy lepers showed that the serum calcium in leprosy is 
usually within normal limits and that type, advancement, dura- 
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tion of the disease, antileprosy treatment, and the presence of 


s] t, moderate or advanced bone changes have no influence 
he level tl ‘ru Icium. The major | the nt 
e level olf the serum caicium. le majority of the patients 
pra tever showed slightly low serum calcium, the average 


he whole group being 8.26 meg. per hundred cubic centi- 


compared with 9.67 mg., the average for patients 


lepra fever. In severe, protracted and recurrent cases 

ever, there were lower average values than in mild 

Cases of lepra fever and nephritis combined showed 

ke iL than did those of lepra fever and tuberculosis 


Physical Therapeutics, Baltimore 


£6: d (] r 192 
M R ind Roentgen Rays for Dermatoses 
bole t R. Kovacs, New York.—p. 28 
Db Sat llia Le ns ] I LeWal N¢ 
I W. B. Snow, New York.—p y 
! i I n-| i el I I LeW ild N V 
J I S ( ' B N \ 
) i 1 3. 4 Ne York 
I IN J t 1. Hensche New York l 
\ N ri I MI il Ne Ik ics 


Visual Teaching in Electrotherapy.—The basis of both 


rraduate and undergraduate study in physical therapy is pathol- 
d clinical medicine on one side, and physics and biochem- 
ist ( the other In teaching the application of thermal, 
hi echanical and electrical energies, a knowledge of 
he phy of the measure and of its mode of action on the 
ial. Students of electrotherapeutic measures must 


(1) what is going on inside the apparatus when the 
urrent is turned on from the source of current supply, and 





2) what is going on underneath the electrode when the current 
d to the patient. Kovacs endeavors to cover part of this 
| | presenting and classifying the various electric 
1 de tr e practical points of their action. 
Public Health Reports, Washington, D. C. 
43:14 (June 15) 19 
] te Surface Waters as Source of Water Supply i. We 
\\ ingtor D. ¢ p. 149 
3 (June 22 2 
( M An Males in England and W s 921 to 
R. Hf. I » Wi LD). ¢ 
£3: 1 (J } ) 
. Fever Streptos s A in. R. E. Dyer, Was! 


Rhode Island Medical Journal, Providence 
11: 105-122 (July) 


19 


South Carolina M. Association Journal, Greenville 


24: 135-154 (June) 1928 
( Occurring in Thyroid of Exophthalmic Goiter After lodinization. 
om. 3 , Spartan! £ p. 13 
] “ry nd General Practitioner II H Plowden, Charleston. 


Southwestern Medicine, Pheenix, Ariz. 


12: 237-288 (June) 1928 
exter f Surgery of Ne plastic Diseases by Electrothermic Methods. 
( \. Wyeth, New York p. 237. 
1 of Pathology F. J. Dunn, El] Paso, Texas.-—p. 242. 
Ad i's Disease Reynaud’s Disease. R. B. Raney, Phoenix.—p. 244. 


U. S. Veterans’ Bureau M. Bulletin, Washington, D.C. 
4: 581-651 (July) 1928 
*Artificial Pneumothorax in United States Veterans’ Bureau. P. B. Matz. 


“Effects of Changes in Altitude on Pneumothorax Cases. E. A. Gatterdam. 


oC 


p. ! 
Pneumothorax: Spontaneous Bilateral: Fatal: Cases. C. C. Benedict. 
p. 599. 
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ntrathoracic Pressure and Pleural Exudate in Artificial Pneumothora, 


G. V. N. Dearbortr p. 610 





D. Goode p. 616 
lograph A. R. Woods.—p. 620. 
A. G. Mor p. 622 
imerary Molars. C. S. Klinkert p. 625 

Case of Bilateral Spontaneous Pneumothorax, Tuberculous Recovery 
C. M. Hazen p. 628 
I remia H. C. Watt 631 
Nu in N opsychiatric Hospital E. A. Carroll p. 63 
Occupational Therapy for Psychotic Patients L. F. Wood | g 


Artificial Pneumothorax.—Of 22,948 bureau patients hos- 
pitalized for pulmonary tuberculosis, Matz reports that 588, or 


2.5 per cent, presented the necessary indications for, and received 
pneumothorax therapy. The best results with pneumothorax 
therapy were obtained in patients with bilateral lest why 


had less than one third of the better lung involved; the next 
best results were obtained in patients with unilateral involvement, 
and the poorest results were obtained in patients with bilateral 
lesions, who had more than one third of the better lung involved 


The mortality was highest in those with basal involvement; the 
next highest death rate was in the group with bilateral lesion 
with more than one third of the better lung involved; the lowe 

death rate was among the patients with unilateral involvement, 
and the next lowest death rate was among those with bilateral 


lesions who had less than one third of the better lung involved 
In a little less than one half of the patients undergoing pneumo- 
thorax therapy, there was a decrease in the lesions in the non- 
compressed lung with improvement in the physical signs. Some 
of the patients undergoing this treatment showed no change in 
the physical signs of the noncompressed lung. In a small per- 
centage of the cases, the treatment was accompanied by the 
extension of the lesions in the noncompressed lung. In 23.64 
per cent of the total number of patients, it was necessary 
to discontinue this form of treatment for various reasons, 
the principal reason being on account of the obliteration of the 
pneumothorax cavity; further reasons were the failure of the 
patients to improve under this treatment, and, in ten 139 
cases, the death of the patients. A complete collapse has a 
greater effect on the reduction of temperature than a partial 
collapse, but when a partial pneumothorax only is possible the 
effect on temperature reduction is quite apparent, judging from 
the statistics here quoted. Pneumothorax therapy has a decided 
influence on the presence of tubercle bacilli in the sputum before 
the institution of pneumothorax therapy, and only 266 patients 
showed tubercle bacilli after treatment In the treatment of 
the total number of tuberculous patients by means of pneumo- 
thorax, 52.89 per cent developed complications of various kinds, 
the most frequent being pleural effusion; some reaction after 
refills was another complication frequently encountered. Some 
of the other complications were cardiac or circulatory embarrass- 
ment, subcutaneous emphysema and pleural shock. It is not 
believed that effusion as a complication is of serious import so 
long as it remains serous. 

Effect of Altitude on Pneumothorax Cases.—Gatterdam 
says that in patients undergoing pneumothorax therapy, changes 
to a higher altitude should be anticipated as much as possible, 
so that a refill given prior to the trip can be less than the 
amount usually given. Also, refills should not be given shortly 
before the trip is taken, as the expansion of the air caused by 
the change is apt to result in a marked increase in the pressure 
and serious consequences may follow. Patients with pneumo- 
thorax who arrive in a higher altitude should be watched very 
carefully and, if symptoms of pressure develop, air should be 
aspirated. Also, when initial refills are being given to these 
patients, the amount of air administered should be less than that 
to which they have been accustomed, or the time interval should 
be lengthened. When a patient travels from a higher altitude 
to a lower, he will require more than the usual amount of air 
at the first refill. 

Pneumorachiventriculography.—The operation of pneumo- 
rachiventriculography has been performed in thirteen selected 
cases of epilepsy and traumatic head injuries. The purpose of 
the operation is to determine, if possible, the extent of cerebral 
atrophy in these cases. Woods reports that there were no com- 
plications and that the patient did not suffer any more than he 
would from an ordinary lumbar puncture. 
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terisk (*) before a title indicates that the article is abstracted 
le case re] ts and trials of 1 lru 4 isualls mut 1 
British Medical Journal, London 
1: 1055-1098 (June z 1928 
( 1 Duodenal Operations: Thirty-Tt Cases. F. J. S. H 
Frontal Lol B J. P. Mart 10 
f B isa g | Ence; S McecCle 
61 
I f B. Typhosus from Sewage 1 Shellfish, W. J. Wils 


f All Four Limbs Cured by Removal of Spinal Tumor W 
nt and G. W Beresford p 1063 


[ransverse Rupture of Jejunum Without External W< 


\rmstron { 
Lbsence f One O y and ( esponding Fall n I 
S ¢ l 
Menstrua 1 by Hemoptysis. R. S. Chapman.—p. 1065 
| entation Case C. G. Walker 


mors of Frontal Lobe.—Three cases of frontal lob: 


t re described by Martin, in two of which the growths 
" lateral. The only observed clinical signs which wer: 

to all three cases were mental changes and tremor. In 
t s severe generalized convulsive attacks constituted the 
fir finite symptom. Attention is drawn to a peculiar exag 


er of the plantar reflexes encountered in two of the cases 


T omor of Brain Simulating Epidemic Encephaiitis.— 
rlier symptoms in McClements’ case—namely, graduall 
ng drowsiness, dimness of vision, diplopia, ptosis of 
lids, and occasional slight rises in temperature—were 
with the clinical manifestations in a large group of 
epidemic encephalitis. There was complete absence of 
and vomiting, which are almost invariably present 
later stages of cerebral tumor. Histologic examination 
tumor was not made. 

F milial Progressive Muscular Atrophy.—Parker says 
patient stated that eleven males and ten females of his 
vere similarly affected. In this family the first case 
is that of the patient’s great-grandfather, and out of 

of his descendants twenty-one are already affected 
ers are not yet old enough. The disease seems to pass 
more readily by the male line than by the female, and 
it little effect on the duration of life. In a group of five 

br and sisters affected, two are alive, aged 77 and 79, 
ree died at the ages of 62, 82 and 86. 

R- lief of Paralysis Caused by Spinal Tumor. — 


7 
aged 51, reported on by Broadbent and Beresford, h 


“he 
ad 


plete paralysis of the right arm and leg and partial 


is of the left arm and leg. 
int headache and gnawing and shooting pains in both arms; 


She also complained of 


tl were so severe that hypodermic injections of morphine 
were needed to give her any sleep. The diagnosis was a lesion 
pinal cord about the level of the second cervical vertebra, 


ul n account of the intense pain, probably a tumor in the 
me es pressing on the back of the cord. Under intratracheal 
aimsthesia the laminae of the second, third, fourth and fifth 
te 1 vertebrae were removed. The dura was not pulsating 

It hard in the second, third and fourth cervical region. 
\\ the dura was opened, a tumor was seen in the postero- 
lateral aspect pressing into the right side of the cord. The 
tumor, which was attached by a pedicle to the dura, was 
enucleated without difficulty. Its appearance was rather like 
that of a large raspberry, fleshy to feel, and not very vascular. 
It measured 2.75 by 1.5 by 1 cm. Sections of the tumor showed 
it to be an endc-nelioma. After the operation the movements 
of 1 left arm soon began to improve, followed by improve- 
nent in those of the left leg. It was nearly a month before 
the right leg showed signs of recovery, and recovery in the 
riglit arm was later still. Massage and faradism were used 
to hasten the return of movement. After ten weeks the patient 


could walk with a little assistance, spasticity not having quite 
disappeared. Movements of the left arm and hand were per- 
fect, and she could lift a glass to her mouth with the right 
hand. 
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Duplication of Spinal Cord.—The necropsy and micr 
scopic examination in Weber's case confirmed the diag 
combined degeneration of the spinal cord; but during the 

copic examination it was noticed that, close alo the left sick 
of the lower part ol the pinal cord, there t 
like body of the same consistency as the cord, but alle t 
l cm. in diameter) and without nerve roots proceeds 
Its upper end arose from the substance of the cord b base 
somewhat over 1 cm. in diameter, the uppermost t it 
insertion being 7.5 cm i ve the erminal pot t 
terminalis At its lower (free) « it tapered t 

\ l cm ibov the | er end I 1 ( ‘ 

lra vers micre opK sect ( tl mMmact ric I] ] 
like appendage of the spinal cord showed it to be quit 
a fairly well developed duplicate cord with central | 
The duplicate cord showed well marked Iinne 
ce tion, just as did the main spinal cord ( ich wv 


1:12 (7 P 

Int tation of Gastric S ( I 
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Browne 2 

Early Diagnosis of Cancer of Colon and Rectum.—| 
the twenty-five consecutive cases of cance the col 
rectum analy zed by Hurst et al.. symptoms had been preset 
for from two to thirty-six months, when the patient ere 
seen. The case in which symptoms had be« resent { 


years was one in which malignant degeneration had 


in a group of polypi in the descending col he aver 
duration was ten and one-half months, or nine and on 
months if the case of polyposis is excluded. It is clear, thet 
fore, that the prospects of radical cure by operation would hav 
been very different if all the patients had been sent for inve 
gation as soon as they complained of suggestive 

The two earliest symptoms are abdominal discomfort or 

and a change in the habitual action of the bowels. Bot! n 


Lhe di ( tort 


pain is localized in the segment of bowel proximal to t 


toms were present in almost all the cases. 


obstruction. It is a small intestine pain and is felt in 11 
neighborhood of the umbilicus in cancer of the cecum 
cancer of the ascending colon or hepatic flexure it is felt on 
the right side of the abdomen, and in cancer of the spleni 
flexure, descending and iliac colon, and the proximal part of 
the pelvic colon, it is felt on the left side Pain produced in 


the middle segment of the transverse colon is felt just below 
the umbilicus, and that caused by growths in the distal part 
of the pelvic colon or pelvirectal flexure is localized in thi 
middle line between the umbilicus and the pubes. The pain is 
often colicky, and its disappearance may coincide with a gurg! 
which can be heard and felt; this is a most significant symp 
tom, which may enable the patient to localize the site of 
obstruction with great accuracy. In nine out of twenty-five 
cases the patient had become more constipated and in six had 
complained of diarrhea ; in eight cases there was alternately con- 
stipation and diarrhea, or an initial attack of diarrhea followed 
by persistent constipation. In only two cases had no change 
in the habitual action of the bowels been observed. In contrast 
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with carcinoma of the stomach, general symptoms are rarely 
observed in the early stages. The patient may feel quite fit, 
with a good appetite and undiminished energy. No anemia is 
present and no weight is lost. The early diagnosis and success- 
ful treatmerit of cancer of the colon depend on timely coopera- 
tion between the general practitioner, the diagnostic team and 
the surgeon. 

Intracranial Hemorrhage from Arterial Malformation. 

-In the case cited by Maclean, postmortem examination 
revealed around the meninges at the base altered blood, the 
result of an old extravasation. There was blood clot of various 
ves, mostly of some standing, in the ventricles and in the floor 
cf the skull. In the right frontal lobe was a mass of blood 
clot with much old and new cerebral softening around it. The 
mass was fully the size of a large walnut. In the substance 
of the clot, and arising from the right anterior cerebral artery, 
could be demonstrated a ruptured aneurysm. 

Partial Rhinoplasty.—In the method described by Dujardin, 

triangular double piece of the lobus auriculi is applied so as 
orm one side of the nose and the outside wall of the nostril. 


1: 1313-1364 (June 30) 1928 
1 } lem During Last Hundred Years W. H. Hame 
lental A Chronic Epidemic Encephali P. K. Met and 
| ( ( 
} t \ I Syphilis I \ I I 
\ I Peritoneal Cavit H. } y and I yy. W 
I h Ani 1 Bl lers Cont 1 Glycerm G. I 
\s M I 1 Ar um Chloride. J. F. H 
Surg Emphys 1 As c S] 
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I Use of Insulin on Subcutaneous Tiss R. D 


Absorption of Blood from Peritoneal Cavity.—Flore. 


Witt ummarize their experiments as follows: Blood 

ted into the peritoneal cavity 1s absorbed by the diaphrag 

ic lymphatics and enters the circulation by the thoracic duct. 

the dog absorption is very slow, only one sixteenth of the 
iscles being absorbed after six hours; the plasma 

orbed more readily. The rate of absorption is most rapid 

h vigorous respiration and abdominal muscles of good tone. 

\bsorption is promoted by massage of the abdomen, but it 1s 


ubtiul whether massage forcible enough to produce beneficial 
nerease in absorption could safely be applied to patients. Much 
od remains for many hours in the abdominal cavity and there 
danger of iniection. Abdominal transfusion of blood 1s not 
ely to compare in value with the imtravenous route in the 
of shock and collapse; it seems a rational form of 
ment for more chronic forms of anemia. 
Induction of Labor with Animal Bladders.—JIn the 
thod described by Gibberd, a sterile animal bladder is intro- 
into the uterus and subsequently partly filled with glycerin. 
‘ts as a foreign body. <A proportion of the glycerin 
es out of the bladder into actual contact with the uterine 
ind there acts as a mildly irritating fluid. The method 
1 to be free from any serious dangers, apart from those 
which must inevitably accompany any instrumental method of 
the technic is simple and easily carried 
ut. When the results are compared with those obtained with 


or the stomach tube, the rapid onset of labor is a very 

e feature of the animal bladder method. In some cases 

( ractions have occurred as n as the patient has 
vered from the anesthetic, and in the majority labor has 

nite! tarted within twelve hours. On the other hand, in 
| hom the method was used there were no painful 


iterine contractions after four days; a stomach tube was then 
nserted, but even then labor did not start for two days. In 
nite of an occasional case such as this (which may occur with 
any method), the bladder has given results which are sufh- 
ciently encouraging to warrant a more extensive trial. 
Effect of Prolonged Use of Insulin on Tissues.—Law- 
rence investigated the usual effects of insulin properly admin- 
istered in two doses a day continuously since its introduction 
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five years before in a man, aged 35, by radiography and micros- 
copy of various pieces of skin and subcutaneous fat. The 
effect of insulin injections, properly distributed tm the subcy- 
taneous tissues, is very little over many years. The temporary 
effect is always an edematous exudate, but, when this passes 
off in from eighteen to thirty-six hours, no permanent effect 
is left, except the tendency to slight fibrosis in the subcutaneous 
fat with some increase in the connective tissue cells.  Intra- 
dermic and intramuscular injections are inadvisable and may 
produce focal necrosis. Prolonged injections into a limited area 
may produce marked fibrosis and fat atrophy. 


Annales de l’Institut Pasteur, Paris 
42: 475-618 (May) 1928 
*Granular Forms of Syphilitic Virus. C. Levaditi, R. Scoehn and M. YV. 
Sanchis-Bayarri.—p. 475. 

Bacillus of Paratuberculous Enteritis in Cattle. A. Boquet.—p. 
Bacillus of Benign Cervical Adenitits. R. Vinzent.—p. 529. 
“Serologic Diagnosis of Leprosy. E. Marchoux and J. Care p. 54 
‘Factors Influencing Attraction of Anopheles to Animals E. R 1ud, 


p. 553 


Does the Syphilitic Virus Undergo an Evolutionary 
Cycle of Which the Treponema Pallidum Is Only One 
of the Known Phases?—Levaditi et al. describe the various 
granular bodies found in rabbit lymph nodes in which it wa 
impossible to demonstrate Treponema pallidum, but w rich, 
nevertheless, contained the virus of syphilis, as shown by the 
fact that they were infectious. The authors believe that ‘ese 
almost ultramicroscopic granules represent the prespiroc!ictal 
phase of the syphilitic virus. They change first into trepon mas 
(young form) and then into spirochetes (adult form) which are 
longer and have more undulations. The granular forms a: -ure 
the conservation of the virus in the tissues during the |: tent 
periods of the disease (resistant forms) and constitute the 
reserve virus. . This hypothesis of a complex evolutionary ¢ ycle 
of the syphilitic virus, including almost ultramicroscopic gr. 1u- 
lar forms, explains: (1) Latent syphilitic infection with us 
present in certain tissues no longer containing trepon 


(2) The possibility of certain cases of general paresis or t..bes 
without spirochetes in the brain or spinal cord and perhaps the 
frequent inefficacy of antisyphilitic treatment in parasyp lis. 
(3) The recurrences which appear in spite of the best < ntt- 


syphilitics, the resistant forms being less sensitive to che no- 
therapeutic agents than the vegetative forms (spirochetal) 

Serologic Diagnosis of Leprosy.—Marchoux and Caro 
describe the technic of Rubino’s serologic test for le] y. 
They applied the best in ten definite clinical cases of leprosy 
and obtained positive results in five. All serums, except those 
from lepers, always gave negative results. 

Factors Influencing Attraction of Anopheles to 
Animals.—According to Roubaud, the feeding habits of 1 
quitoes can be demonstrated scientifically, owing to the ‘act 
that strains which feed on thick-skinned live-stock develop 
more teeth in their maxillae than do those which feed on human 
beings. Anopheles mosquitoes seem to prefer to feed in a quiet 
place protected from wind. Therefore, in northern Africa and 
in Asia Minor, where the live-stock is kept out in the open, 
owing to the heat, the mosquitoes are particularly persistent. in 
their attempts to feed on human beings, whereas in middle 
Europe, where the live-stock is kept in barns, anopheles mos- 
quitoes are found, but malaria is rare. The author also noted 
the fact that where the barn is interposed between a swamp and 
the house, the mosquitoes will practically all stop at the barn 
and feed on the live-stock and the people in the house will be 
annoyed very little. 


Annales des Maladies Vénériennes, Paris 
223: 321-400 (May) 1928. Partial Index 
Variations in Morphology of Chancre. S. Nicolau.—p. 
*Reinfection in Syphilis. E. Orphanidés.—p. 332 
Unsuitable Methods of Combating Venereal Diseases. R. Barthélemy. 
p. 336. 


Gonorrhea in Sexual Perverts. 


321. 


Selgodére.—p. 346. 

Third Syphilitic Chancre of Reinfection Following 
Insufficient Treatment.-—Orphanidés reports a case of mul- 
tiple syphilitic reinfection in a man, aged 64. Jn 1906 this 
patient contracted his first chancre; he was treated irregularly 
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and insufficiently by a few mercurial injections and some pills. 
In 1921, having had no treatment in the meantime, he returned 
with another typical chancre which disappeared after four injec- 
tions of neoarsphenamine and twelve intravenous injections of 
mercuric cyanide. Further treatment was refused. Six years 
later, the patient returned with a third typical chancre which 
also disappeared, following four injections of sulpharsphenamine. 
The author is convinced that the treatment of each of these three 
chancres was so insignificant that one could not ascribe to it a 
complete sterilizing action. The important conclusion to be 
draw!) from a study of this case is that one cannot judge the 


valu an antisyphilitic drug by the appearance of a reinfection. 
rchives des Maladies du Ceeur, etc., Paris 
21: 353-436 (June) 1928 
Ver lar Anarchy: Case. A. Orsi and L. Villa.—p. 353. 
*Ac cytic Angina. C. Aubertin and R. Lévy p. 369. 


Ac anulocytic Angina and the Agranulocytic Syn- 


drom -.—Aubertin and Lévy describe a personally observed 
cas agranulocytic angina and give a résumé of fourteen 

cases reported in the literature. They conclude that 
his lition is characterized by the absence of: (1) Known 
etiol - (2) clinically appreciable tumefaction of the hemat- 
op organs; (3) important modifications in number and 
qui f erythrocytes and blood platelets; (4) signs of hemor 
r liathesis; (5) metaplasia of the hematopoietic organs ; 


mon mechanisms of defense about the ulceronecroti 
lesi It is characterized by the presence of: (1) A marked 
ance in the female sex; (2) a severe infectious con- 
it 3) ulceronecrotic lesions which usually are most marked 
succopharyngeal mucosa; (4) a slight or intense icterus 
majority of the cases, appearing any time during thx 
of the process; (5) marked leukopenia; considerable 
din ion or disappearance of polymorphonuclears; (6) course 
lways fatal in a short time; (7) an alteration in the 
rrow, characterized essentially by the disappearance oi 
ular white cells. This syndrome is the expression of a 

ed lesion of the granulocytic apparatus. 


illetin de la Soc. d’Obst. et de Gynéc., Paris 


17: 34 84 (Ay g Partial Index 
( f Cervix Following Supravaginal Hysterectomy. De Rouv 
Pre iv Case Des bry 46 
Dil tion of Cervi P ancy A. Brindeau l 5 
y ft P eral Infe 1 LLacomn 1€ I 51 
Due t Leukemi: P. Pétridis I 354 
$ Tetanus Follow Abortior E. Goinard p. 3¢ 
1 of P ancy Malarial Basis Cured by Live Trea 
| oo 70) 
I haphy Immediately After Labor. J. Vanverts.—p. 394 
Spontaneous and Permanent Dilatation of Cervix Dur- 
ing egnancy.—Brindeau describes three cases of effacement 
itation of the cervix in the sixth, seventh and eighth 


Both painful contra 
uterine distension beyond the usual were absent in all 


of a first or second pregnancy. 


CAadsSeOS. 

Case of Chronic Lymphatic Leukemia with Menor- 
thagia as Chief Clinical Sign.—In a case of menorrhagia of 
SI nths’ duration, in a woman, aged 38, Pétridis was struck 

fact that during these six months the patient had had 
rise in temperature which at times reached 38.5 C. This, 
ce ed with the presence of petechiae on various parts of 


th lv, made him suspect a general disease as the cause of 
the uterine hemorrhage. An examination of the blood showed 
35 per cent hemoglobin, 2,960,000 erythrocytes, and 62,400 leuko- 
cyt \ differential count revealed 86 per cent lymphocytes 


and mononuclear leukocytes, 4 per cent transition forms, 4 per 
cent mast cells, and 6 per cent neutrophilic polymorphonuclear 


leukocytes. A thorough examination of the patient for other 
signs of leukemia was now made, but none were found. There 
wa plete absence of enlarged cervical and axillary lymph 


nodes ; the spleen was not enlarged. In spite of these facts, a 
diagnosis of leukemia was made and the patient was given 
Toentgen-ray treatment. 

Grave Anemia of Pregnancy on Malarial Basis Cured 
by Liver Diet.—After attempting unsuccessfully to cure a 
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grave anemia of pregnancy on a malarial basis with quinine, 
Larribére recommended therapeutic abortion as the only means 
of saving the life of the mother. Her permission could not be 
obtained, however, and so liver diet was begun as a last resort 
In spite of the fact that the fever persisted, a marked improve- 
ment in the condition of the patient was noted on the second 
day. Two months later the patient, then in excellent health, 
gave birth to a living child. 


Journal de ClHfirurgie, Paris 
31: 641-800 (May) 1928 


Osteosynthesis in Pott’s Disease. Lauwers.—p. 641 

*Recent Fractures of the Nose P. C. Huet.—p. 649 

Diagnosis and Treatment of Shoulder Luxations P. Gérard-Marchant 
p 659 


Treatment of Recent Fractures of the Nose.—Accord 
ing to Huet one should speak of fractures, not fracture, of 
the nose because such fractures are virtually always multiplk 
The three pathognomonic signs in the diagnosis of fractures of tl 
nose are: nasal deformity, traumatic subcutaneous emphysen 
and hematoma of the septum. In the treatment two things must 
be accomplished: the natural shape of the nose must be restored 
as must also the permeability of the nasal fossae. Operati 
should be performed early, because after from five to ten day 
fractures of the nose become consolidated. If the patient is sec 
during the first twenty-four hours the conditions for treatment 
are ideal. As early as the second day, however, abundant 
serosanguineous exudation at the seat of the fracture cause 


marked swelling which interferes greatly with the diagnosis and 
the reduction It is then preferable to treat this traumat 
edema for three or four days: cold compresses, ice packs, di 


infection of excoriations in the mucosa, and intranasal antisepsi 
By the fifth day most of the infiltration has usually disappeared 
The fractures should now be reduced at once, since consolidatio1 


in situ of the fragments renders the reduction difficult. 


Presse Médicale, Paris 
36: 737-752 (June » J 
Treatment f Exophthalmic Goiter 


*Hematemesis in Tabes. Hudelo and Ral 


Treatment of Exophthalmic Goiter.—Bérard and Dw 


divide cases of exophthalmic goiter into three grouy 
exophthalmic goiters with complete basedowian syndrome | 
with a heart still compensated and only slight intoxicati 
(2) severe forms with fibrillation of d mpensated | I 
(3) very grave cachectic forms with menacing toxic phenomer 
such as asystole, nausea, persistent diarrhea and delirium. The 
establish their therapeutic indications on modifications in th 


basal metabolism. Cases of simple exophthalmic goiter 
the basal metabolism is not elevated more thai 15 


above the normal are given combined medical and sure 


treatment. All cases in which the basal metabolism exceed 
+15 per cent are treated surgicall, When the basal metab 
lism exceeds + 70 per cent, preliminary ligation of the thyro 
arteries is performed before thyroidectomy. In the simple cas¢ 
of the first group, iodine is given for one or two weeks and 
then thyroidectomy is performed. In the second and _ third 
groups with cardiac insufficiency and grave toxic disturban 
the general technic is the same: The preoperative treatment 


begun with small doses of iodine and continued for weeks, 
necessary ; digitalis or quinine are given at the same tims A ite 
the basal metabolism has dropped, ligation of on 
and quinine treatment 


both thyroi 
arteries is performed; the iodine, digitalis, 
1 until the tim 


is then recommenced and continues 
operation on the thyroid is permissible. 

Hematemesis in Tabes.—Although it is rare, and although 
its clinical importance varies, Hudelo and Rabut believe that 
hematemesis should occupy a definite place in the symptomato 
ogy of syphilis. It frequently amounts to only a small quantity 
of blood in the vomitus, but it can constitute a pure hemorrhage, 
rarely red, generally black. The hematemesis usually occurs 
simultaneously with an attack of gastric crises: the patient 
experiences a sharp pain, vomits first food, then mucus, and 
finally blood. It may, however, occur independently of acute 
painful phenomena and may or may not be associated with 
chronic gastric disturbances. Sometimes only one attack occurs, 
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but usually there are several: they recur at variable intervals 


] 


and are at times accompanied by melena. 


be so intense as to cause the death of the patient in a short 
time. 


Schweizerische medizinische Wochenschrift, Basel 


58: 545-568 (June 2) 192 
*Surgical Limitation of Fulminant Injections P. Clairmont.—p. 545 
Phe Nephritides Ii. Weber I 17 
Joint Peris hs W. Danr p. gol 
Intus ption in the Adult. G. Dardel.—p. 558. 


Surgical Limitation of Fulminant Infections.—After 


wo patients from pulmonary abscesses complicating a 


r) + 





conservatively treated tonsillar abscess and a furuncle of the 


¢ vel 
respectivel 


Clairmont decided to interfere surgically in 
the case of a boy, aged 4, who had a fulminant phlegmon of the 


neck \ 10 cm. long cervical incision was made and the lym- 
haties running along the vessels were divided, the object being 
keep the process localized by preventing its spread through 

I ] l 


the lymphatics. Marked improvement was noted on the third 
the patient recovered without generalization of the 
fection, in spite of the fact that it had been particularly viru- 
In another case, that of a physician who had pricked his 

er while performing a necropsy and who developed a malig 
ant infection with lymphangitis extending up to the axilla, the 
incisions through the skin and subcuta- 


tissue and fascia of the hand and arm in such a manner 


to divide the lymphatics. Twenty-four hours later the tem 
perature had dropped from 39.4 to 37.4 C. and the leukocyte 
unt from 25,000 to 9,800. Uneventful recovery followed. On 
basis of these last two cases the author concludes that the 
tations of pulmonary embolism, namely sharp pain 


the lower and lateral parts of the chest without objective 
an indication for interruption of the dis- 
on of the infection by excising the veins where they are 
cessible and by dividing the lymphatics 


Chirurgia degli Organi di Movimento, Bologna 


12: 8 (Marcl 19 
P elitis th Persistent Intense Pains. A. Fucci.—p. 1 
\ Knee B iF p. | 
I I e of Ta is hoid ~ o 40 
I i» 1 inar Bone | I 
() 2) I Anar« 
I f Plaster Jacl M. Sarce 207 

Poliomyelitis with Persistent Intense Pains.—Fucci 
ports four cases of poliomyelitis in children, aged from 


10, with severe and persistent pains. Ordinarily sponta- 
ind provoked pains do not continue long and disappear 

vith the onset of paralysis, or soon after. There are, however, 
frequently, cases in which provoked pains, especially those 
elicited by passive movements, persist for many weeks, or even 
nths, after the onset of symptoms 


1 » 1 
Vari considerably 


The location of the pain 
The meningeal reaction is often slight and, 
while the importance of the persistence of round-cell infiltration 
about the posterior roots cannot be denied, it is probable that 
neuritis is present, though no objective changes in sensitiveness 
are found. In more rare cases, when there are circumscribed 
nes of hyperalgesia, a location of the virus in the intervertebral 
eanglions or in the gasserian ganglion is probable. The state 
of contracture, which, in these types, sets in early, during the 


ra 


period of paralysis is, in part, of reflex nature, caused by irri- 


ition of the afferent sensory neuron at some point, and, in part, 
a conscious rigidity to avoid movements that provoke pain. 


Gazzetta degli Ospedali e delle Cliniche, Milan 


49: 521-552 (April 29) 1928 
*Tar Cancer in Man. L. Lazzarini.—p. 521. C’tn 
*Paralysis of Both Facial Nerves Following Epidemic Parotitis. L. 
Moretti p. 524. 
Tuberculosis Prophylaxis in the New-Born. G. Guidi.—p, 528. 


Treatment of Tar Cancer in Man.—Lazzarini sums up: 
The treatment of cutaneous types of tar cancer varies with the 
In the first stage; that is, in the period 
in which the dermatosis has not yet taken on a chronic char- 
acter, if the patient ceases to handle tar, the lesions will retro- 
gress. At a later stage, moreover, when the dermatitis has 
become chronic, one may still hope to overcome it by avoiding 


stage of the disease. 
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contact with tar and employing pastes and ointments having gq 
reducing and cicatrizing action. Truffi recommends salicylic 
acid, chromic acid, and carbon dioxide snow. Once the cancer 
has developed, the best treatment consists in surgical removal, 
either with the thermocautery or the knife. Extirpation of the 
tumor should be followed by local recovery. In some 


Cases, 
however, there is a recurrence on the same site, or mal 


rant 
metamorphosis of precancerous nodules in the surrounding cuta- 
neous tissue. In these cases, the only treatment is a 


cond 
surgical intervention. Roentgen rays and radium have not 
given good results so far, and, if employed, great caution should 


be exercised. 

Paralysis of Both Facial Nerves Following Epidemic 
Parotitis.— Moretti describes a rare involvement of both facial 
nerves during the convalescence of the patient, a man, aged 28 
from epidemic parotitis. 
exposure. 


Parotitis developed ten days after 
The patient complained of general weakness, head- 
ache, and swelling and pain in the right parotid region, and of 


a tumor, with severe pain, in the right testis. The purotid 
swelling was large and painful, with a pale overlying skin. The 
next day the patient noted also a swelling of the left rotid 
region, while the right testis had become more swollen and _ pain- 
ful. The temperature rose to 40 C. By the fourth d the 
patient had improved, the parotid swellings having alm dis- 
appeared. On the ninth day he began to complain of a -ecvere 


pain in the neck and great difficulty in opening his mout A 
deficiency of the left facial nerve was noted. The patient could 
not close the left eye, and there was an upward rotary ve- 


ment of the eyeball. He could not whistle, and it was noted 


t Wa 


that when he wrinkled the brow the wrinkles on the left side 
were scarcely visible, as compared with the very evident 
wrinkles on the right side. On the eleventh day a deficic of 
the right facial nerve was likewise noted, so that the | nt’s 
face appeared absolutely immobile. There was escape of -aliva 
from the mouth and a troublesome lacrimation that could p >t be 
checked. The blood and urine were negative. Improv: nent 
in function was slow, but eventually the function of bot! ial 


nerves was completely restored 


49: 553-584 (May 6) 





*Thallium Acetate in Treatment of Ringworn G. Peli.—p. 55 
Pathogenesis and Treatment of Bronchial Asth: P. Matte 
Familial Splenic Anemia. R. Mihsam 55 


Thallium Acetate in the Treatment of Ringworm.— Peli 
employed thalltum acetate successfully in two children with ring- 
worm of the scalp. The dose was 8 mg. per kilogram of ody 
weight given in a little sweetened water. It can be adminis’ ered 
in a single dose or in fractioned doses, such medication having 


va 
cumulative action. 
Policlinico, Rome 
35: 991-1046 (May 28) 1928 Practical Section 
Adenoids: Symptomatology and Diagnosis. T. Mancioli.—p. 991 
*Fixation of Abdominal Organs in Incarceration. P. Costantini 193. 
*Case of Primary Acute Diffuse Peritonitis Due to Pneumococcu G. 


Zanetti.—p. 998 


Deliberate Fixation of Abdominal Organs in Cases of 
Incarceration and Occlusion Resulting from Adhesive 
Peritonitis.—In three typical clinical cases, Costantini employed 
his method of fixation of the abdominal viscera for the purpose 
of preventing grave occlusions. The three patients were 
operated on for ovarian cystomas with acute torsion of the 
pedicle. In case 1, the author brought the iliac sigmoid in 
contact with the bleeding parts, and fastened it with catgut 
sutures for a distance corresponding to that of the bleeding 
viscus. The sigmoid itself was immobilized and _ fastened 
(Luther method) to. the anterolateral wall of the abdomen with 
sutures extending, on one side, along the mesosigmoid, and, on 
the other side, along the peritoneum and the muscles. The 
patient recovered and has had no disturbances of any kind. 

Primary Acute Diffuse Peritonitis Due to Pneumo- 
coccus.—dZanetti reports a case of primary acute diffuse peri- 
tonitis in which the bacteriologic examination of the purulent 
exudate showed the presence of pneumococci and no other micro- 
organisms. The case came to operation, and the patient, a girl, 
aged 9, is now, eleven months after the onset of the condition, 
in perfect health. 
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35: 233-288 (May 15) 1928 Surgical Section 


Mec! s of Respiration in Pulmonary Tuberculosis Treated by Collapse. 
\ nomo.—p. 233. 
*A rsion of Great Omentum. V. Coen.-—p. 252. 
Mer tomy in Lesions of Meniscus of Knee Joint. V. Ferrero.—p. 260. 
Ss us Fracture of Femur in Achondroplastic and Rachitic Patient. 
Cast 10, p.- 2606. 


Acute Torsion of the Great Omentum.—This condition 
is 1 and difficult to diagnose, especially in the absence of 


an il itive hernia. There have been but few cases diagnosed 
before surgical intervention. However, in cases with particu- 
larl ective symptoms (presence of an abdominal swelling, 
foll | by a hernia, appearing suddenly with sharp pain), if 
act were taken of all the data, a diagnosis might be reached 
more ‘requently. It may at least be stated that torsion of the 
great omentum is one of the possible complications of hernia. 
The gnosis of torsion of the great omentum is favorable if 


intervention, which consists in the- resection of the 
om 1 back to healthy tissue, is done in time. 


Riforma Medica, Naples 


44: 579-610 (May 14) 1928 


*H nsitiveness, with Special Reference to Bronchial Asthma. G. 
p. 582 

( stectomy Indications and Technic. O. Cignozzi.—-p. 587. 
e by Suffocation F. Ballotta.—p. 591 

B Conceptions of Gynecomastia. E. Aievoli p. 592 


H\ persensitiveness with Special Reference to Bron- 
chia} Asthma.—Melli emphasizes the significance of the mode 


( y of the anaphylactogen with reference to the effect 
pr 1. While asthma may be produced by the inhalation of 

ince, ingestion of the same substance may cause dis- 
tur s of the gastro-intestinal tract, without asthma. The 
int! mal or subcutaneous introduction of substances that, 
inl cause asthma may result in anaphylactic shock, possibly 
che by the timely application of epinephrine, or, in other 
cas nding fatally. Instillations confined to an eye, a nostril, 
th ina, the anal orifice, etc., cause a reaction only at the 
pm f application, All these substances, if applied to the 
sca d skin of the sensitive subject, elicit the same charac- 
ter pomphoid reaction. The author holds that, if not all, 
at | the vast majority of cases of so-called alimentary asthma 
are reality, of inhalation origin. He regards also as exceed- 
ing] ire the cases of asthma in which the antigen is intro- 
duck ubcutaneously. Numerous facts points to the existence 


of t forms of anaphylaxis, general and local. In the latter, 
th ptoms involve always exclusively, or almost exclusively, 
the an or system that is especially sensitized, while in general 
anay! vlaxis the subject responds with a general syndrome 
(s] to the introduction, in sufficient quantity and in suf- 
ficie rapid manner, of the anaphylactogen. He might also 
resp. id with a syndrome prevailingly or exclusively localized 
if the anaphylactogen were introduced in a nonexcessive quantity 
or by a route that would retard or prevent the entrance of the 
anapliylactogen into the circulation. 


Rivista di Clinica Medica, Florence 


29: 41-98 (Jan. 30) 1928 


"S matology and Clinical Types of Epidemic Encephalitis. F. d’Arbela 
A. Montanari.—p. 41. 
* hh ed Technic for Transferring to Microscopic Slide Reticulum of 


( rospinal Fluid A. Spinelli.—p. 82. 


Hemoglobin Deficiency in Epidemic Encephalitis.— 


In clinical study of sixty cases, d’Arbela and Montanari 
observed that in epidemic. encephalitis there is usually a 
defi cy of hemoglobin not only in an absolute sense, but also 
relatively. The deficiency, however, is not marked. The num- 


ber of red and white corpuscles may vary within narrow limits 
The leukocyte formula gave no special devia- 
There was, however, a tendency to 
Immature types of both red 


around normal. 
tions from normal. 
eosinophilia of moderate grade. 
and white corpuscles were absent. 

Improved Method of Transferring to Microscopic 
Slide the Reticulum of the Cerebrospinal Fluid.—Spinelli 
has jound that the old method of pouring the cerebrospinal fluid, 
taken for microscopic examination, into a watch glass and pass- 
ing a cover glass underneath the supernatant reticulum is not 
always efficient, since frequently the reticulum attaches itself 
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to the margin of the glass and becomes thus impaired for the 
purposes of microscopic research. He recommends, instead, that 
the cerebrospinal fluid be collected in short centrifuge test tubes 
(3-4 cc.), so that, when once formed, the reticulum can easily 
be transferred to the slide without becoming attached to the 
wall at any point. Care should be taken to detach the reticulum 
from the points where it is adhering to the wall of the test tube. 
Then, with a single quick rotary movement in one direction 
between the palms of the hands, repeated, if need be, the reticu 
lum can be made to float freely in the suspension fluid. The 
cerebrospinal fluid is then emptied with one movement into a 
petri dish and the reticulum finds its way toward the side of 
the dish, where it is easily subjected to microscopic examination, 
after the excess fluid has been poured off from the side opposite 
the reticulum (or it may be aspirated with a pipette or absorbed 
with a cotton swab). The maneuver is then repeated with the 
other test tubes. The reticula spread out and fixed in the petri 
dish are then stained by the Ziehl method. 


Archiv fiir Gynakologie, Berlin 


134: 1-190 (April 19. 
Cranial Birth Injuries R. T. von Jaschke p. 1 
Conduct of Lal M. Henkel.—p. 18 
Proper Time fi Version n Uncomplicated Transverse Pre 
E. Sachs.—p. 44 
Water and Salt Metabolism in Pregnancy J. B 
*Influence of Protein Bodies on Bactericidal Power of Blood G. J. P 
*Treatment of New-Born Infants of Syphilitic Mothers I K 
“Influence of Erythrocyte Count on Sedimentation Speed \ 
I 129 ? 
*Bactericidal Power of Blood in Pregnancy and Puerperium F. C. Ge 
p. 141 
Simultaneous Cavitation in Wharton's Jelly and Cystic I 
Allantoic Duct in Umbilical Cord of Human Embry ix te 
p. 145 
Methods of Experiment on Uterus of Animals G. K. Tscher I 
p. 151 
Reactions of the Body in Pregnancy K. Lundwall 
“Blood Groups and Paternity’’: Correction. H. Merkel 
“Hydrogen Ion Concentration in Blood in Pregnancy and Puerpet 
A. Bock.—p. 192 


Influence of Protein Bodies on Bactericidal Power of 
Blood in Staphylococcus and Gonococcus Infection of 
the Female Genital Organs.—Pialz Wright's 
method for testing the bactericidal power of the blood in three 
cases of hematogenous sepsis post abortum, and in three cases 


employed 


of posterior exudative parametritis and two cases of purulent 
inflammation of the breast. While the five cases of localized 
purulent staphylococcus infection showed practically no chang: 
in the bactericidal index, in the three cases of hematogenous 
general infection the bactericidal index corresponded exactly 
to the clinical course and temperature. The author believes 
that this procedure is valuable in prognosis. The rise in the 
bactericidal power of the blood following nonspecific, specific, 
and- combined protein injection shows a uniform course as 
follows: 1. 
2. Acute labile stage lasting a certain number of hours aftet 
each injection. 3. A continued increase in resistance from the 
beginning of the treatment until the optimal dose is given. The 
author’s experience indicates that the bactericidal 


Negative phase lasting not more than an hour 


process 
brought about through specific antigens is nonspecific and does 
not correspond with the formation of specific antibodies. 
Treatment of New-Born Infants of Syphilitic Mothers. 
—The enormous mortality from syphilis in the first three 
months of life can be reduced through systematic antenatal and 
early postnatal treatment. 
dary syphilis, according to Klaften, it is possible to keep 90 per 
cent of the children alive over the three months’ period and in 
75 per cent of the cases the children remain entirely symptom- 
free. In the case of mothers having latent syphilis, he considers 
it important not to wait for manifestations of the disease in the 
child, but to subject all children to intensive treatment with 
arsphenamine and mercury or bismuth. Among forty-eight 
apparently healthy children of mothers with latent syphilis 
receiving such treatment, only two died; three developed syphi- 
litic symptoms in the course of the treatment; and forty-three 
remained healthy, with negative serum test. Of eighty-four not 
treated, only forty-six remained alive and free from symptoms 
after the first three months. In general, the new-born tolerate 


In the case of mothers with secon 
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large doses of arsphenamine very well. Only in cases in which 
the spirochetal invasion has caused syphilitic changes in the 
internal organs is great caution necessary because of the danger 
of toxic effects. 

Bactericidal Power of the Blood in Pregnancy and 
Puerperium.—Employing Wright's method in twelve cases, 
Geller found that seven showed a decided rise in the bactericidal 
index in the first twenty-four hours after delivery. In only one 
case was there much variation in the bactericidal power of the 
blood on different days during the last three weeks of preg- 
nancy, and these fluctuations were not so great as those after 
parturition. Though the rise in bactericidal power is important 
for prognosis in the puerperium, other factors may play an 
even greater role. It is significant, however, that the bacter- 
cidal power is especially marked at the time when the cellular 
defense, the so-called granulation wall, and the formation of 
ntibodies have not yet developed. 


Archiv fiir klinische Chirurgie, Berlin 
150: 333-550 (May 15 1928 


*Transplantation of Testis L. Schonbauer and F. Hogenauet 
Operative Approach to Saphenous Nerve. A. Wischnewski.—p $6 
Patl y and Treatment of Bleeding Nipple J. G. Knoflach and 

K. Urban Pp Pe) 
Action of Omental Fluid W. Goldschmidt and W. Schloss p. < 
Epithelial Tumors of Sacrococcygeal Region. E. Risak 390 
Roentgen-Ray Therapy of Surgical Tuberculosis H. Hueck.—p. 400 
Pe irities of Adult and Infantile Vertebrac Schmorl. $2 
Operative Treatment of Certain Fractures J. Jensen and | Dahl 
Iver eT , 
Severance of Sympathetic Paths to Hand. W. Braeucker.—p 5 

Pept se Content of Body After Operations K. Boshamer | 482 
Snapping Finger H. Peiper p. 496 
H I ( ition in Joint Effusions C. H. Lasch » 3 
Cholecystogastrostomy tor Gastric Ulcer H. Jansen p. 510 
Importance of Basal Metabolism in Goiter for Surgery H. Hofhauser 
Value of Refractometric Serum Examination in Indications for Prostatec- 

H. Fischer p. 524 
Knee H. Fischer j 2. 
ctomy in Gaucher's Disease L. W. Davidsohn.—p. 537 
Supplement to ‘“‘Homoplastic Testis Transplantation in Animal Experi 
ents.” R. Demel p. 548 
Operation for Sebaceous Cyst E. Fischer p. 549 


Testis Transplantation. —Schonbauer and MHogenauer 
transplanted testicular tissue from one monkey into another 
ccording to the technic of Voronoff. The tissue was trans- 
planted into the scrotum, into extraperitoneal and intraperitoneal 
tissues, and into the testis itselit. Histologic studies made 
eventy-two, ninety and 158 days later showed that in each 
instance the transplants were represented by a remnant of 
necrotic connective tissue; there was not the slightest evidence 
of the survival of testicular elements. The time required for 
their complete disappearance was about two and one-half months. 
In their four clinical cases, in which testes from monkeys were 
implanted according to the method of Voronoff into the tunica 
vaginalis, the results were indifferent. The authors conclude 
that the claims made for Voronoff's operation are not justified. 


Pathology and Treatment of Bleeding Nipple.—On the 
basis of the material of the Eiselsberg clinic followed up for a 
period of more than ten years, Knoflach and Urban make the 
following deductions: A pathologic discharge from a _ nipple, 
persisting for some time, denotes a pathologic process within 
the breast. There does not appear to be sufficient evidence to 
regard such a process as a “precancerous” stage. The most 
frequent cause of bleeding nipple is a papillomatous new growth 
of the lactiferous ducts. These are for the most part entirely 
benign growths, adenofibromas, papillomas and _ cysto-epithe- 
liomas, described by Pribram. Carcinomas were rarely found. 
In cases in which a local resistance was present, free excision 
of the involved part was sufficient to bring about a cure. The 
importance of a thorough histopathologic examination of the 
removed tissue is stressed. When localization of the process is 

‘tt possible, the entire breast is removed. A _ suspicion of 
malignancy calls for a radical removal of the breast and the 
lymph nodes in the axilla. In exceptional cases, in which con- 
sent even to a conservative operation could not be secured, 
roentgen-ray therapy was given. Bleeding ceased; recurrence 
or subsequent malignant degeneration did not occur. They do 
not share the opinion that a radical operation must be practiced 
in every case of bleeding nipple, since they have not seen a 
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single instance of malignant degeneration in breasts conser- 
vatively treated and followed up for more than ten years. 
Neuro-Epithelial Tumors of Sacrococcygeal Region— 
These tumors are differentiated from teratomas, lipomas and 
other tumors of the sacrococcygeal region by histologic exami- 
nation only. The characteristic neuro-epithelial elements which 
comprise the tumor are very much like those seen in tumors 
developing from the ventricles of the brain or from the spinal 
cord, and designated by Cajal and Ribbert as spongioblasts, 
Because of the presence of an abundant glia tissue, they are 
termed neuro-epithelioma gliomatosum. Marburg is of the 
opinion that they must originate before the closure of the neural 
canal, from the so-called “vestiges coccygiens” of the French, 
spinal cord rests lying within what in the adult is represented 
by the filum terminale. The author emphasizes the facts that 
these tumors occur principally in females, and that because of 
early development they may give rise to difficulties at birth or 
soon alter. 


These tumors are entirely benign, sharply de:mar- 
cated, and not associated with malformations of the central 
nervous system. Their operative removal is not difficult, 
Risak’s case was in a woman, aged 58, and followed trauma. 


Roentgen-Ray Therapy of Surgical Tuberculosis.— 
Hueck sees in roentgen-ray irradiation an important adjunct 
in the treatment of bone and joint tuberculosis. Exce'lent 
results were obtained with roentgen-ray treatment of ina 
ventosa. Irradiation of tuberculous lymph nodes and of tuber- 
culous peritonitis resulted in the cure of from 70 to 80 per cent 
of the cases. Roentgen-ray treatment is likewise valuable «iter 
surgical removal of tuberculous lesions. 


Deutsche medizinische Wochenschrift, Berlin 


54: 859-900 (May 25) 1928 


Partial Index 

Social Insurance and Pulmonary Tuberculosis. K. H. Blimel.—; 0, 

“Serum Treatment of Scarlet Fever. U. Friedemann and H. Dei 
p. 863. C’en. 

*Arthritis of Upper Costotransverse Articulations Simulating Tuber< 
K Kading.—-p. 864 

*Sources of Error in Ausculation of Apex and Root of Lung. A. W r. 

p. 5606 

*Examination of Urine for Tubercle Bacilli 

S68. 


> 
B. Rado and T. von th. 
*Pleuroperitoneal Tuberculosis. Kruchen.—p. 869 


*Atypical Forms of Intestinal Tuberculosis QO. Glogauer p. 872 


Temporary Blindness of Tuberculous Origin. W. Bab.—p. 873 
*Death Following Phrenico-Exeresis. W. Berg.—p. 874 
New Instruments for Exploratory Puncture and Artificial Pneumot iX. 


F. V. Kovats.—p. 875. 


Serum Treatment of Scarlet Fever.—Four hundred .« nd 
fifty-five scarlet fever patients were treated with serum by 
Friedemann and Deicher between June, 1925, and March, 127. 
Of these, only 2.5 per cent had the disease in a light form. 
The effect on the fever was best when the injection was made 
on the first day, but was satisfactory with injection as late as 
the fourth day. Fever caused by complications was not influenced. 
In all the cases in which the fever was influenced, all the toxic 
symptoms improved. In 90.7 per cent of 276 cases in which 
the data were obtainable, the exanthem disappeared within 
forty-eight hours after the injection; in 58.8 per cent, within 
twenty-four hours. The treatment decreased the number of 
complications and rendered the course of the complications that 
occurred distinctly milder. As to postscarlatinal nephritis, the 
authors withhold judgment. Complications that were present 
at the time of the injection were not affected. The mortality 
was 3.5 per cent, but analysis of the fatal cases shows that not 
one patient died who did not have a complicating septic con- 
dition at the time of the injection or who was not in a mori- 
bund condition when admitted. They see no reason why serum 
treatment should be reserved for severe cases. They gave large 
doses and chose the intramuscular route except when life was 
gravely endangered. A previous injection of horse serum is a 
contraindication to the intravenous route. In giving large doses 
intramuscularly there is still some danger of anaphylaxis, and 
the dose should be given fractionally if there is any doubt as 
to previous treatment with serum. 

Arthritis of Upper Costotransverse Articulations 
Simulating Tuberculosis.—Kading cites a number of cases to 
show that arthritic osteoplytes on the upper costotransverse 
articulations may simulate apical tuberculosis, not only as 
regards the pain caused, but also on auscultation and palpation. 
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Sources of Error in Auscultation of Apex and Root of 
Lung.—For purposes of auscultation, Winkler recommends deep 
and somewhat rapid breathing (40-60 respirations per minute). 
Still more important ts a complete regularity in the inspirations 
and expirations. In classical vesicular breathing, inspiration is 
accentuated ; in bronchial breathing, the accent is on the expira- 


tory phase; in vesicobronchial breathing, inspiration is always 
accented; the same is true in most cases of bronchovesicular 
breathing. For these distinctions to be of value, inspirations 
and expirations must be of equal rapidity. Mixed and bronchial 
breat) sounds can be best perceived when the breathing is 
throuech the half-open mouth. Confusion in differentiation of 
breat') sounds may result from a particular position of the 
toneye. Muscular murmurs in rapid succession can give an 
impure character to a pure pulmonary breath sound. 
Examination of Urine for Tubercle Bacillii—Rad6é and 
vol uth deplore the lateness with which renal tuberculosis 
contivues to come to operation and recommends examination of 
the 1¢ as a method that gave positive results in 80.6 per cent 
of th ir cases. Tubercle bacilli are frequently excreted in large 
nun s in the early stages of the disease. The sediment of 
uri btained by ureteral catheterization is stained by the 
Zieh’ Neelsen method. If found negative, a thick drop prepara- 
tiot ined with carbol-fuchsin and decolorized with 10 per cent 


acid and alcoholic solution of sodium sulphite, should 


P’ uroperitoneal Tuberculosis.—Kruchen is inclined to 
this disease as a particular reaction of the lymphatic 


org n. It often goes undiagnosed. The apparently good 
gel condition contrasts with the complaints of pain in the 
be n, back and sides, fatigue and lack of appetite. The 


is generally benign. The sedimentation of erythrocytes 

m accelerated even with a toxic condition and tempera- 

ure ve 38.5 C. The tuberculin reaction is generally, but not 
aly positive. The stomach is in an irritated condition and 
ulcer may be simulated, particularly in the roentgeno- 
The differential diagnosis from cholecystitis may be 


diffic lt Pulmonary tuberculosis seldom develops and the 
prog. osis is generally good. Mild activation therapy with soap 
rul iltraviolet or roentgen rays, etc., 1s indicated. Kruchen 

n twenty cases in the last year and a half. The disease 
is mst frequent in women between the ages of 20 and 40. 


Atypical Forms of Intestinal Tuberculosis.—Five cases 
of dc..th from perforation of a tuberculous ulcer of the intestine 
orted by Glogauer. In none of the cases was there 


ht pulmonary tuberculosis; in one case the tuberculosis 
was primary in the intestine. fe reports two further fatal 
Cast 1 which ileocecal tuberculosis with symptoms of subacute 
appendicitis led to appendectomy. One of the patients was said 
to e catarrh of the pulmonary apex, the other had typical 
secondary pulmonary tuberculosis. In cases of tuberculosis of 
the pendix, if operation is done at all, the cecum should be 
Tese d. 


Death Following Phrenico-Exeresis.—High grade dysp- 
nea with moderate cyanosis set in five hours after phrenico- 
exeresis on the right side, in a woman, aged 45. An hour and 
a halt later the patient died, and at necropsy thrombosis of the 
left iemoral vein and fresh emboli in the artery supplying the 
lower lobe of the left lung were discovered. The vagus, injury 
to which had been suspected, was intact. 


54: 901-944 (June 1) 1928. Partial Index 


*D sis of Extra-Uterine Pregnancy. Vollmann.—p. 901. 

Ve tive Regulation of Blood. F. Hoff. p. 905. 

*] g of Liver to Infants. L. Langstein.—p. 908. 

Bright's Disease Without Nephritis. H. Marx and K. Schmidt.—p. 909. 

P sis of Diabetics Treated with Insulin. W. Léwenberg and G. 
p. 912. 

General Management of Diabetics. H. Taterka.—p. 914. 

R tgen-Ray Findings in Peripyloric Adhesions. M. Seckbach.—p. 915. 

*Dangers of Prostatic Massage. K. Lutz.—p. 916. 


*Diathermic Treatment of Weak Labor Pains. H. Weitz.—p. 920. 
Morphine Poisoning in an Infant. J. Fleischer.—p. 921. 

Diagnosis of Extra-Uterine Pregnancy.—In the diagnosis 
of difficult cases of extra-uterine pregnancy Vollmann has for 
many years used exploratory puncture of the abdominal cavity 
and has been well satisfied with the results. The procedure is 
simple and is much less dangerous than exploratory puncture 
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of the pericardial cavity, lumbar canal, or cerebral ventricle. 
The results obtained with this method are frequently decisive ; 
it can either give the absolute indication for operation or can 
result in the avoidance of an unnecessary or dangerous opera 
tion. Thus sixteen of the author’s cases which had been brought 
into the hospital with the diagnosis of extra-uterine pregnancy 
would have been operated on if exploratory puncture had not 
Naturally, it should be used only as the last 
diagnostic method in obscure cases. 

Feeding of Liver to Infants.—The curative action of liver 
in pernicious anemia has led some pediatricians to give liver 
soup (cooked, broiled or raw liver) daily to iniants, beginning 
as early as the third month. Langstein believes that this indis 
criminate feeding of liver to infants is objectionable, because 
of the abnormal putrefactive processes and long period of lo: 
of appetite resulting from its use. 

Dangers of Prostatic Massage.—On the basis of three 
fatal cases of prostatic abscess following massage, Lutz con 


been performed. 


cludes that massage of the prostate should be abandoned a 
unphysiologic, unsurgical and dangerous. He is convinced that 
just as good results can be obtained with hot compresses, packs 
sitz-baths, diathermy and regulation of the diet and stools, witl 
out massage. He also believes that harmful effects following 
massage of the prostate occur much more frequently than on 
would be led to suspect from the number of published cas¢ 

Diathermic Treatment of Weak Labor Pains.—\\ citz 
reports a case of missed labor in which administration of solu 
tion of pituitary, quinine and a hot bath did not result in the 
expulsion of the dead fetus. Diathermy of the uterus was thers 
fore tried: one electrode was placed on the uterus and the othe 
was placed on the sacrum. After five minutes the patient noted 
a drawing sensation in the abdomen. The pains gradually 
increased and after fifteen minutes they had become regular 
lhirty minutes later a dead child was born. 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Nervenheilkunde, Leipzig 
103: 225-315 (May) 1928 


Clinical Course and Pathologic Anatomy of Lesions of Pituitary K 
Goldstein.—p. 225 

*Acid Treatment of Epilepsy H. Dennig.—p. 275 

Choreic Phenomena and Heightening of Postural Reflexes in Acuts 
Cocaine Intoxication. S. Parker p. 280 

Case of Tumor of Right Temporal Lob« D. M. Salkar : 

Acute Cervical Myelitis with Spastic Tetraparesis Following Puerper 


Infection. G. Wendt.—p. 296 
“Diagnosis of Spinal Cord Lesions with Iodized Oil. L. E. Bregman ar 

P. Szpilman.—p. 302. 

*Abdominal Reflexes in Epidemic Encephalitis. K. Pakozdy 

Acid Treatment of Epilepsy.—In three cases of epilepsy 
Dennig had good results from calcium chloride and ammontu 
chloride. They are more effective temporarily than phenobat 
bital or the bromides, but their influence is short lived—in sever: 
cases, of not more than a few days’ duration. 

Diagnosis of Spinal Cord Lesions with Iodized Oil. 
Bregman and Szpilman report five cases in which iodized oil 
used for the diagnosis’ of spinal cord lesions, gave misleading 
pictures. In a case in which necropsy showed inflammator 
changes in the cord, with intact membranes, the iodized oil was 
seen in the roentgenogram as scattered drops and streaks, as 
in meningeal processes. In a case proved at operation to be 
multiple sclerosis, the iodized oil halted first at the level of the 
first and second dorsal segments, then sank to the level of the 
twelfth dorsal, where it remained. In a case of compression of 
the cauda by a collection of pus in the spinal canal, the iodized 
oil appeared as a number of small scattered shadows, rather than 
as one large shadow. In a case of extramedullary tumor on 
the posterior surface of the spinal cord, the roentgen-ray picture 
did not become positive until about a year after the appearance 
of pain and seven months after the onset of paresthesias and 
spastic paresis. Examination with iodized oil made possible an 
objective control of the results of treatment in a case of pseudo- 
tumor in syphilis of the cord. The iodized oil, which first halted 
in the form of a compact mass, fell after antisyphilitic treatment. 

Abdominal Reflexes in Epidemic Encephalitis.—In ten 
of fifteen patients with acute epidemic encephalitis, the abdom- 
inal reflexes were either absent on one side or of unequal 
strength on the two sides. In twenty of fifty-six chronic cases, 
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the reflexes presented some deviation from the normal. In six 
they were partially or wholly absent, in five they were weak 


and in the remainder exaggerated. 


Klinische Wochenschrift, Berlin 





7 17-1064 (May 27) 1928 Partial Index 
M Pult r " W. Starlinger p. 1017 
*S » ti stre] s. U. Friedemann et al | 2 
I \nim t Ne l henar 1€ W Fre I l ( 
I i | Hi poietic H mone F Verzar and A. Zih 
S f Trea t of Leukorrhea. R. T. von Jaschke 
| tr Past Infecti with Gold Com ls A. Fel 1 
I WW 
] G s 1 Tuber F. Ernst p. 103¢ 
Ar \ Exer Urine in Tuberculosis L. Hantschmann and 
1. Steul 
I Exet LD) F. Bertram 1038 
i Pr ¢ | ¢ ind S. I , 
! ( I ‘ H. F ‘ 
Case of Congenit: Puberculosis Rasot 1041 


Specificity of Scarlet Fever Streptococcus.—Eighteen 
unplicated erysipelas were treated by Friedemann 


et al. with scarlet fever serum. No appreciable 


Cast ( uli 
influence on the 
An erysipelas serum, two 


ur of the disease was apparent. [ 


lyvalent streptococcus serums and a puerperal sepsis antitoxin 
for their effect on the scarlet fever exanthem. Only 
ne was found to possess any considerable antitoxin titer. Th 
was a polyvalent streptococcus serum in the immunization 
the donors of which the scarlet fever streptococcus was used. 

Bilirubin as Possible Hemopoietic Hormone.—Verzar 
nd Zih found that bilirtibin, given by mouth to rabbits in doses 
of from 0.5 to 3 mg., caused an increase of 1,000,000 erythrocytes 
in one day. With large doses (6 to 10 mg.), the action was 
sometimes reversed or retarded. They did not find bilirubin in 
hemopoietically active extracts of liver, spleen or bone marrow, 
and suggest that the active substance is a product of bilirubin 
which does not give the bile pigment reaction. 

Blood Groups and Tuberculosis.—In 200 female patients 
with pulmonary tuberculosis, the blood groups were determined 
A comparison with the blood group formula for the district 
failed to reveal a predisposition of any special blood group to 
tuberculosis 

Physical Exercise in Diabetes.—Bertram recommends 
systematic physical exercises for patients with diabetes. In a 
series of sixteen hospital patients, the exercises resulted in a 
lowering of the blood sugar in most. The psychic effect was 
particularly good. 

Nutritive Value of Cocoa Protein.—Pulfer’s investiga- 
tions show that it is possible both in animals and in healthy 
human beings to replace a large percentage of meat protein by 
the protein of cocoa and cocoa products, without detriment to 
nutrition. 


Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift, Munich 


75: 851-890 (May 18) 1928. Partial Index , 
Possibility of Influencing Cardiac Insufficiency by Extracardiac Surgical 
Interventions W. Felix p 51 
freatment of Eczema by Acids K. Scheer p. 852. 
Actiot f Phaseolus Preparations on Blood Sugar. QO. Gessner and 
K. Siebert.— 3 i 
Demonstration of Spirochetes in Syphilis. K. Stern.—p. 855 
Llood Group Determination and Transfusion. H. Mayser.—p. 856. 
Incidence of Gorter A. Goebe p. 858. 


Statistics and Causes Pfleiderer.—p. 859 


Embolism 


Treatment of Ezema by Acids.—Scheer reports a further 
series of fourteen cases of eczema in children treated success- 
fully with hydrochloric-acid-milk. 


75: 891-934 (May 25) 1928. Partial Index 
Experiments with Petrén’s Treatment of Diabetes. H. Dennig.—p. 891. 
Orthoped [reatment of Skeletal Tuberculosis. E. Bettmann.—p. 893. 
Open Pulmor Tuberculosis: Statistics. G. Baer and B. Kattentict. 
xy 
Brain Swelling. W. H. Schultze.—p. 896. 
*Acidity of Gastric Juice and of Urine. H. Schulten.—p. 898. 


*Carcinoma of Uterus and Cardiovascular Function. H. Siedentopf.— 


' 901 
Arthropathia Psoriatica. E. Zellner.—-p. 903. 
Megalosplenia and Qualitative Examination of Blood. Arneth. =P. 904. 
Fasting and Problem of Nutrition in Hysteria. F. Peuten.—p. 905. 


Psychology of Sanatorium Patients. ©. Amrein.—p. 908. 
J foentgen-Ray Exposure. K. Gutzeit.—-p. 910. 
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LITERATURE 
Experiments with Petrén’s Treatment of Diabetes. 
Petrén’s method of treating diabetes by a diet containing almost 
no protein or carbohydrate, but large amounts of fat, till the 
blood sugar is normal, was used by Dennig in thirty-five severe 
Within six weeks the fasting blood sugar 
had fallen to 0.12 Gm. per hundred cubic centimeters in twenty- 
eight of the patients. In only two did the acidosis become so 
great as to require insulin. After the blood sugar is normal, 
proteins and carbohydrates are added to the diet very gradually 
and the amounts remain permanently small. 

Acidity of Gastric Juice and of Urine.—Schulten investi- 
gated on fifty patients the relationship between the reaction of 
the urine and the secretion of hydrochloric acid by the stomach 
He concludes that if the urine is regularly alkaline after meals 
one is fairly safe in inferring that the stomach is secreting 
hydrochloric acid. 


cases of diabetes. 


Absence of such regular changes in the 
reaction of the urine is almost certain evidence of achlorhydria, 

Carcinoma of Uterus and Cardiovascular Function.— 
Kauffmann’s test showed a pathologic condition of the car 
vascular system in only 22.2 per cent of Siedentopf’s thirty-six 
cases of uterine carcinoma, whereas in his cases of myoma 








he 
percentage of positive results was 59. All gynecologic diseases 
with inflammation or loss of blood, and even prolapse «nd 


dysmenorrhea, gave a higher percentage of positive results than 
did carcinoma. 


Wiener klinische Wochenschrift, Vienna 
41: 725-760 (May 24) 1928. Partial Index 


Protective Inoculation with BCG Against Tuberculosis. A. Cal 


p. 725. 
Subcutaneous Inoculation Against Tuberculosis with BCG. B. \ l 
Halle. p. 728 
Prophylaxis Against Tuberculosis in Cattle by BCG. A. Guérin. p 1 
Importance of Colors in Dermatology. G. Riehl.—p. 735 
Serologic Terminology of Isohemagglutinin Serums in Blood G: S 
J. von Daranyi.—p. 738. 
*Treatment of Bone Fractures with Irradiated Ergosterol. I. G. Knof! ch. 
p. 739 


*Treatment of Ganglion of the Back of the Hand. I. Eisenklam.—p. 
“Hormonal Sterilization of Female Animals.” O. O. Fellner.—p 
Reply L. Haberland.—p. 741. 


Treatment of Bone Fractures with Irradiated Err o- 
sterol.—in fifty-one patients with fractures of the long bon-s, 
to whom irradiated ergosterol was given, Knoflach noted in 
increase in the amount and density of the callus, as compared 
with that in controls. This increase began in the third wi -k 
of the fracture and was particularly great in elderly persons aod 
in children. In patients over 55 years of age, the time required 
ior bony union was distinctly shortened; in patients at other 
periods of life, there was no important difference in this resj 

Treatment of Ganglion of the Back of the Hand.—’ 
method recommended by Eisenklam is as follows: The gan- 
glion is pierced by a Pravaz needle of rather large size, in 
such a manner that its point can be felt under the skin on the 
side opposite that of the puncture. The needle is now wit!- 
drawn, but not completely, and the procedure is repeated from 
five to ten times in various directions, care being taken to pie: 
the young cysts at the base. On the final withdrawal of the 
needle, a portion of the contents of the cyst, may be expressed 
by gentle stroking. The larger portion escapes into the sur- 
rounding tissues. Frequently a single operation results in 
permanent cure. If any small cysts have escaped puncture and 
continue to grow, the operation may be repeated while the tumor 
is still small. 


Zeitschrift fir urologische Chirurgie, Berlin 
24: 421-608 (May 31) 1928 
Early Diagnosis and Treatment of First Stages of Tuberculosis of Gen 
Urinary Organs. L. Fain.—p. 421. 
*Cysts of Posterior Wall of Bladder in Men. F. Altmann. -p. 438. 
*Histochemistry of Albuminous Stones in Kidney Pelvis. J. Tréltzsch. 
p. 448. 
Malignant Tumors of Kidney in Children. A. Fischer.—p. 475, 
*Pathologic Changes in Seminal Vesicles. A. A. Wassiljeff.—p. 502. 
Paralyzed Bladder in Roentgenogram. F. Fuchs and H. Hoff.—p. 521. 
Perforation into Bladder of Large Extravesical (Ureteral) Calcul 
W. O. Klein.—p. 538. 
*Carcinoma of Penis. A. J. Majanz.—p. 548. 
Value of Pyelography in Diagnosis of Surgical Kidney Diseases. 
V. Pliveri¢c.—p. 570. 
*Case of Unusually Lurge Traumatic Hydronephrosis. A. von Adler-Racz. 
—p. 578. 
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— Keathoprettin Ranstion te Detisinntes Dies. 5. Sy-—— Ses. Zentralblatt fiir Gynikologie, Leipzig 
lost A kali Kidney Function Test of Rehn. H. Heuss and C. Lagemann. z set : é id 
' ‘at ' 52: 1177-1236 (May 12) 1928 
the R illet in Pelvi f Right Kidne I. von Szabé.—p. 596. *Modification of Technic of Cesarean Section H. Sellheim p. 1177 
ere Te of Surg! val of Kidney Calculi E. Beer.—p. 601. *Va lar Spasms in Eclampsia. G. Haselhorst and K. Myli l ) 
gar . ’ : ‘ Influence of Anterior Lobe of Pituitary on Sexual Function. H 
tes Cysts of Posterior Wall of Bladder in Men.—Altmann mund.—p. 1189 
i. col s that these cysts, without doubt, originate from the ‘Latent Edema in Pregnan C. Holtermann.—p. 119¢ 
SO ; ? . Met} } F rosis ot Chroni sonorrh t : W 
| mu ian ducts and represent a retrograde development of 1 M for Diagnosi . 2 in \ 
na . I 119 
ly th bryonic structures. Injuries from Salpingography x. & & mann I i 
lI 
= 4 ‘a ; 4 4 4 o~ > ‘ 1 I? eae? ‘ 7 , e ] 
Histochemistry of Albuminous Stones in Kidney o 1 Cervical Ruj Be ~. n. J : 
> . s r ati t Ovun Tuba *regnancy 1 ‘ el O 
3 Pelv s.—Few cases of this sort are on record. These stones P P \ ee ' : 
ti- , ‘ te : Miiller.—p. 1213 
of consist of an albuminous substance. One author Postoperative Ketonuria. M. Mc p. 121¢ 
tet them fibrinous calculi. In Troltzsch’s case the right : ‘ , : , , ; 
h. , . : , Modification in Technic of Abdominal Delivery.—Sel 
| contained ten such stones and one stone obstructed thi 
ils, sate Sepa aaa . . . : heim has found it a great help to use two hooks to lift 
\ end of the right ureter. The kidney tissue had been here ; : 
ng tely dest 1. Ti ipt had been th f renal 204 oF the uterine wall and hold it firm The 1 an 
“ strover 1e SVI on ad been those of rena . : } 
he ar ee ee ie vette ; sg ' thus be made readily and quickly. As nas the ute 
( . Many stones and much gravel had been passed by ‘ : : : : ‘ 
la. ‘ x ons , , >» 3 : opened, two clamps are attached to the marg of t your 
t ra during an illness of twenty-four years duration. , ; ; ed 1 1 . 
‘ and more clamps are applied successivel) wall is dray 
. r concludes that these stones are formed by some "7 wy : ; ' ' a ee “Pade : — — 
' . . . 1 . ' rward and the incision is continued. 
a between uric acid and the albuminous substances in the . ;, 
1X erine, ¢ ting an unknown combination. The patient referred Vascular Spasms in Eclampsia.—Ha rst and Myliu 
he to 1 1 an acid urine. cloudy. containing small quantities of . made a detailed photographic study of the retinal blood vessels 
: : : a REIS Pa sani a Meal 1 eclamt near t 
es epithelial cells, leukocytes and colon bacilli, 1 the case of a primgravida who developed eclampsia ir t 
° . ” t 7 “POT *y lecec<tt no car 1 re it nd why ¢,1! 
id ula, in all probal ility, were the source of these stones end of pre gnan y, necessitati g cesarean section, and who il, 
in ae ae ° ° _ “7...4:.¢ eight months after the eclampsia, had headaches and occasional 
P; ntclogic Changes in Seminal Vesicles.—Wassiljeff age 
“s nites os “rea . ‘3 . ; attacks of blindness, lasting about a minute. Noteworthy wa 
ex 1 the seminal vesicles of 120 cadavers and often found “64° js 
“t { acut and chronic inflammation with and the occurrence on the one hand of marked Ca] illary dilatation 
seat O acute di onic ina! al 1S, nN al “ : 
. . ool 49 : - and stasis, and on the other of extensive spasms in the central 
wit pus. The vesicles were involved in 47 per cent of sept ’ 
, ) per cent of cases of syphilis and 19 per cent of cases arteries of the retina. It appeared more than probable that the 
: 1 i In ca f Prick * nant disease of the prostat same conditions were present in the blood vessels of the brain 
"uLOSIS. I ases Ol aligna msease < ; rostate ‘ : 
, ' eee . . et ee An explanation would thus be found for the occurrence of 
an nary bladder, the vesicles were involved in nearly every oe 
. ’ : pe . - spasms, the rise of blood pressure, and perhaps also for many 
11 . Metastases from malignant tumors in other organs t ‘ “i 
‘] f stomach) were frequently present organic conditions. The question of the primary cause of the 
oft stomacn ere “que j nit. . - 
C ; € Den} Maj - linical eclampsia, however, remains open. 
inoma or renis.—\Majanz states that the clinical course , . 
al ~~ é 7 r o 
: oe : : : C ‘ ‘ O e Kauff- 
noma of the penis is, on the whole, a most favorable — Edema bag Pregnancy ps Shown by am Ki ull 
— Holterman mn me-fourt] ; th 
himosis is an important factor in its etiology, also mann Jest. — ri a found that one-t 700 . ue 
- arene ¢ _ ithou a> e104 Ac tect by hie Vaufti 
al and chemical irritation of the glans. He recom- Presnant wome A ego” henge ors oe . oe r 
surgical relief of the phimosis as a prophylactic measure. ™4"" method showed latent edema. He does not regard this 
\ . . = : <" . method as a test of heart function in pregnancy but only of 
\ tion of the penis and excision of the inguinal lymph - "alr ; tl , ; 
. capillary circulation, since he consider » edema of pregnancy 
> n usually followed by complete recovery. Recurrences ny Caemnwanen hcinee crag ter elagcormaen hit, 
, : ; ' , as due not to heart insufficiency but to the permeability of the 
ar rely noted. When the scrotum or its contents are also * ' . “the 
fe i See ay ser ne capillary walls. When using the Kauffmann test in the puer 
in |, complete emasculation is indicated. Eighteen cases are : : : : : 
j ; perium, he advises catheterization, since very frequently residual 
. re l . . ° ° . - 7 . 
urine is left after spontaneous evacuation. The results under 
N > ; ; —a 5 | - 
' C. ec of Unusually Large Traumatic Hydronephrosis. these conditions were generally negative in normal puerperiums. 
, tient in the case cited by von Adler-Racz fell from a Complications such as thrombophlebitis, nephropathy, etc., were 
i i a ee : - aide G3 : +} cade fam okeite M ; * ' 
, hor landing on his right side. Six months later, the right found to affect the results. 
' kid was removed because of hydronephrosis. It contained 9 
lit f fluid, and measured 26 by 19 by 16 cm. Complete 52: 1241-1304 (May 19) 19 
re ensued Retrodeviation of Os Uteri During Birth. A. Mayer p. 1242 


Epithelial Pearls in White Fields of Transformation Z e of Port 
H. Hinselmann.—p. 1244 
*Reinfusion or Spontaneous Resorption of Blood in 


' Zentralblatt fiir Chirurgie, Leipzig 


e 55: 1473-1536 (June 16) 1928 rhages. W. Liittge p. 124; 
, I Anesthesia for Removal of Carcinoma of Breast. A. W. Wisch- “Degree of Toxicity and Treatment of Hyperemesis in Pres I 
, , : p. 1475 Barsony p. 1251 
2 J er (Mouth Gag) for Anesthesias. M. Laesecke.—p. 1478. Cesarean Section When Child Is Dead. R. S. Hoffmann.—; 

Sis ation of Cholecystectomy. J. BakeS.—p. 1480. Caicified Ovary with Bone Formation. H. Kamniker.—p. 1 
e * xis of Postoperative Thrombosis and Embolism. W. Porzelt.— Prophylactic Measures for Maintaining Function of Perineum. D. von 
| 1 Ott.—p. 1264. 

“ tration of Digitalis Before and After Operations. H. Kohler. Myoma of Vaginal Wall. H. Kohler.—p. 1266 

422 Mastodynia: Etiology and Therapy. M. Samuel.—p. 1267 

I |! Caleuli. S. G. Abrin.—p. 1484. : : ‘ ’ 

roa Reinfusion or Spontaneous Resorption of Blood in 


Abdominal Hemorrhages?—While in general good results 
are obtained by reinfusion, Liittge advises against withdrawing 
the abdominal blood in extremis. 


Prophylaxis of Postoperative Thrombosis and Embo- 
lism.—The day after the operation Porzelt bandages the legs 


as far as the knees with a rather firm bandage or a zinc oxide In five cases in which patients 


paste cast. The patient does not have to remain in bed; in fact, were near death because of hemorrhages following ruptured 
if he up and around, a sort of mild massage effect is imparted tubal pregnancy, the abdomen was closed immediately after 
whi absolutely prevents venous stasis and strengthens the evacuation of the gestation, although there was as much as a 
right heart action. However, movements of the legs even while liter of blood (uncoagulated) in the abdomen. All the patients 
tl itient is in bed have a similar effect. The bandage or recovered very quickly, showed no signs of adhesions, and were 


ast removed between the twelfth and fourteenth days. Since apparently well three months after the operation. The same 


Lf 

Porzelt has resorted to this procedure, postoperative embolism 
has never occurred and when thrombosis has been present, the 
effect was good. 

Administration of Digitalis Before and After Opera- 
tions.—To prevent the occurrence or to lessen the clinical sig- 
nificance of postoperative heart and lung complications, Kohler 
insists on thorough digitalization of the patient both before and 
immediately after operation. 





procedure was followed in a case of traumatic rupture of the 
liver. According to the writer, this method, which was further 
tested in experiments on rabbits, can lead to adhesions and 
peritonitis only where there is infection at the point of rupture. 

Degree of Toxicity and Treatment of Hyperemesis in 
Pregnancy.—In all the cases of hyperemesis in pregnancy 
examined by Barsony, the test for urobilinogen was positive. 
The test for bilirubin in the blood gave a prompt positive reac- 
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tion in the two gravest cases (one fatal). In general, a prompt 
positive reaction coincided with severe clinical symptoms. The 
greater the bilirubin content of the serum, the more apparent 
clinically was the effect of toxic factors. In the severe cases 
of toxicosis the cholesterol content of the blood was lower than 
in normal cases. This hypocholesteremia ran parallel with the 
hyperbilirubinemia, Treatment with dextrose and insulin brought 
good results in all the cases except one. 


Bolesni Organof Kroveob. i Dichania, Leningrad 


3: 1-128, 1928 


Syphilitic Diseases of the Heart and Vessels. M. Breitman.—p. 1. 
Relationship Between Peripheral and Systemic Blood Circulation. A. 
Hotfimann.—p. 17 





icnacing Symptoms of Apoplexy 
*Antagonism Between High Blox 

J. Pal.—p. 29. 

Antagonism Between High Blood Pressure and Cal- 
cification of Vessels.— Pal maintains that hypertonia of 
arterial muscles is the cause of high blood pressure, and that 


¢ 


J. Pal.—p. 26 


Pressure and Calcification of Vessels. 






1 


€ 


is not an anatomical disease, calcification of the intima. 
Arteriosclerosis and high blood pressure are two different, 
antagonistic diseases and are not in constant relationship. Pri- 
mary hypertonia exists many years before it is discoverable in 
the patient; it begins at a time when arteriosclerosis does not 
exist. Thus hypertonia tends to prevent arteriosclerosis. If in 

ye cases the two diseases are discovered together, the proba- 
bility is that the sclerosis existed before the hypertonia started 
or the sclerosis was a result of circulatory disturbances in the 
wall of the aorta, which did not cause any general changes. 
Sclerosis of the intima occurs frequently in the cerebral arteries, 
where hypertonia rarely manifests itself. The antagonism 
between hypertonia with high blood pressure and arteriosclerosis 
is evident in large arteries and may probably be assumed for 


S! iall Ve ssels. 


Bibliotek for Leger, Copenhagen 

120: 153-326 (April) 1928 
*Investigations on Cell Forms (Polymorphism) and Karyokinesis Occur- 
ring in Lymphatic Leukosis. S. Petri.—p. 153. 


*‘Normal Growth Conditions of Colon Bacillus.” K. A. Jensen.—p. 317. 


Investigations on Cell Forms (Polymorphism) and 
Karyokinesis in Lymphatic Leukosis.—Petri discusses fully 
his extensive investigations on the cellular changes in six cases 
of lymphatic leukosis (two acute), with regard to morphology, 
number, size and topography of the cells and the karyokinetic 
activity together with similar studies on lymphocytes and 
lymphoblasts in normal spleen tissue. His material seems to 
testify against Flemming’s theory of lymphocyte genesis and 
his results apparently do not support Hellman’s theory. The 
various more or less systematized lymphatic diseases are treated 
in detail, with special reference to the classification of his cases. 
There are thirty-four pages of tables, eight of diagrams and 
fifteen ot bibliography. 

120: 327-426 (May) 1928 
*Treatment of Cancer of Uterus. E. Petersen.—p. 327. 

Clinical Studies on Treatment of Cancer of Uterus; 
Radium Treatment.—Petersen’s material comprises the cases 
treated at the gynecologic clinic of the University of Copen- 
hagen from 1920 to 1922. In cancer of the cervix, Wertheim’s 
radical abdominal operation was used when no signs of progres- 
sion beyond the uterus were present; in other cases, radium 
therapy according to Forssel-Heyman’s technic, the doses being 
somewhat stronger than the ordinary Heyman doses. He 
reports on seventy cases thus treated (sixty-nine tabulated), 
with recovery, i. e., mo recurrence in at least five years, in 
nineteen (27.4 per cent). Of the patients from Copenhagen, 
32.4 per cent were cured; of those from rural communities, 
only 21.9 per cent, owing partly to delay in starting treatment, 
partly to previous curettement or cauterization. Of eighteen 
patients under 40, one recovered ; of nineteen between 40 and 49, 
four: of nineteen between 50 and 59, eight; of thirteen aged 60 
or over, six. In cancer of the cervix in patients under 5J, 
operative treatment is advocated if no contraindication exists. 
In all cases with the slightest contraindication and in all patients 
of 50 or over, he advises radium treatment and cautions against 
preliminary curettement or cauterization. In cancer of the body 
of the uterus, surgery, preferably vaginal hysterectomy, remains 
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the principal method of treatment. In case of contraindication 
to surgical treatment, radium or roentgen-ray treatment js 
recommended. 


Hospitalstidende, Copenhagen 
71: 321-344 (March 29) 1928 


*Inheritance of Four Blood Types. O. Thomsen.—p. 321. 


Inheritance of Human Blood Types.—Determination of 
the type in 353 children failed to reveal any O-type child, and 
among 100 children of forty-three AB-O marriages there were 
only A and B type children, approximately 50 per cent of each, 
Thomsen’s result thus agrees with Bernstein’s theory of the 
existence of three allelomorphic blood type germs (A, B, R), 
while it is irreconcilable with the assumption of two germ pairs 
independent of each other (von Dungern-Hirschfeld). Abortion 
and stillbirth were no more common among AB mothers than 
among other women. The “modification” of Bernstein’s hy poth- 
esis recently put forth by Furuhata, Ichida and Kishi is rejected. 

71: 353-378 (April 12) 1928 
*Mesenteric Cysts in Connection with Chylocyst Causing Ileus. P. Freu- 

denthal.—p. 353. 

Lupus Vulgaris and Treatment of Skin Tuberculosis v 

by Mouth. T. Bloch.—p. 363 
Treatment of Respiratory Paralysis in Cerebral Compression. G. VY. T. 


Borries.-—p. 367. 


ith Mi Salts 


Mesenteric Cysts in Connection with Case of Ciylo- 
cyst Causing Ileus.—In Freudenthal’s patient, aged 56, ileus 
occurred suddenly without preceding symptoms. Operation dis- 
closed a strangulation ileus due to volvulus of the mesentery of 
the small intestine. In the mesentery was found a thick-walled 
chylocyst almost as large as an ostrich egg, which Freude thal 
regards as resulting from cystic degeneration of a mese: ‘eric 
lymph gland. Recovery followed after extirpation, with r sec- 
tion of the affected part of the intestine. He warns avainst 
simple puncture except in cases of large inoperable cysts, » hich 
are usually retroperitoneal. Laparotomy with suture o: the 
cyst to the abdominal wall, followed by division and drainage, 
may result in cure, but is often followed by ventral hernia; 
this procedure may, however, become necessary if the cyst 
cannot be removed. The radical operation is enucleation or 
extirpation, or extirpation with excision of the affected | if 
the intestine. 

Hygiea, Stockholm 

90: 401-432 (May 31) 1928 
*frequency of Gastric Heterochylia. L. Abramson.—p. 401. 
Simple Apparatus for Treatment of Stiff Wrist. E. Weisz.—p. 
Absorption of Ultraviolet Light by Common Window-Glass and by me 

New Kinds of Glass. J. Koch and E. Widmark.—p. 414. 
**So-Called Pathologic Inebriety.”” E. Vestberg.—p. 423. 

Frequency of Gastric Heterochylia.—In Abramson’s 
188 cases of gastric and intestinal disorder with negative Congo 
red reaction on the first test, a second examination witli the 
same test meal after a few days showed heterochylia in thirty- 
nine. Qf these, twenty-four were between 20 and 40 years of 
age, and of the total 188, ninety-two were in this age group. 
The thirty-nine case records are given. 


Ugeskrift for Leger, Copenhagen 
90: 497-522 (May 31) 1928 
Reflexes. K. H. Krabbe.—p. 497. 
Case of Diabetes in Pregnancy Treated with Insulin. W. Vigholt.— 

» 503. 

“Tumor of Spinal Cord; Operation. T. B. Wernge.—p. 506. 

Treatment of Rickets with Irradiated Ergosterol. C. R. Ostergaard.— 
» 507. 

Chronic Disease of Both Hip-Joints. L. Schmidt.—p. 510. 

Tumor of Spinal Cord Treated by Operation.—In Wer- 
nge’s patient, aged 20, without accompanying pain a spastic 
paraplegia set in with increase in the deep reflexes of the lower 
extremities, interruption of the abdominal and _ cremasteric 
reflexes, positivé Babinski, hyperesthesia below the fifth dorsal 
segment, and marked increase of albumin in the spinal fluid. 
The scrotal reflexes and reflex rhythm were undisturbed. The 
neurologic diagnosis was tumor of the spinal cord. On roentgen- 
ray examination after injection of iodized oil, the spinal canal 
was seen to be blocked at the fourth dorsal segment. Operation 
disclosed a retromedullary fibroma of the dura mater, the size 
of a hazel-nut. Extirpation resulted in gradual disappearance 
of the symptoms. 
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